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QUE TICO PARK 


PUBLIC HEARINGS BY AND BRIEFS TO 
THE QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


VOLUME THREE 


_ (See Volume One for index to all four volumes ) 


Written Briefs Submitted Previous to Public Hearings 
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AT MIDLAND AVENUE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE : 


FB RAED LMA TER IN COWELL BH HIM Pa Le Mansee URI RACE EDO SUNY pT OR: 


FEBRUARY 1971. 


The students of the rollution Probe group at Midland 
Avenue Collegiate thenk the Quetico Advisory Committee for 
the opportunity to present our views, and participate in 
these hearings, 

The Horourable Hene Erunelle hes steted he wishes 
“g broad semple of public opinion". At the time of writing 
we have 5,000 signstures of students, teachers, and union 
menbers on e petition colling for the reclassification of 
Quetico es @ primitive park. 

I believe it is firstiy necessary tc state that not 
ohne menber of our group lias visited Quetico Park. This 
Yact however, should not disquelify us from commenting upon 
the issue. 

We exe amazeé that ef the 108 provincial parks in 
Intario only one perk, nanely Polar Bear Park, is 
classified as ae primitive park, and that this area is only 
accessible hy plene. Ail other provincial parks, are to 
some dersrec, multiple use parks ettemoting to reconcile 
wesource and recreational development with basic ecological 
principles. Yet future poouletion increases can only lead 
to imecreased pressure to provide more recreational 
facklitties and consequently more environmental degradation. 

Commerciel logving and all its reniffiecations, no 
matter how carefully planned, are contrary to the spirit 


and phiiesoephy of wilderness management which is to 


maintain am esolegicel talance insomuch ss is humanly 
possible. 

Wilderness erees are of vital im-ortance in renewing 
urban mang pristine wildsrness provides a welcome relief 
from urban blight, calms the soul end sffords a natural 
“nigh”, a firm contact with naturel life so often lacking 
in our synthetic environments. Man cannot grasp this 
instinctive oneness with nature if, when fleeing from 
suburble city style, he only encounters suburbia country 
style. 

Quetico Perk can be seved. Commercial logging is not 
yet firmly entrenched, and the park hes not been 
recreationally exploited te eny great extent. Gentlemen, 
this area is in your hands. One day in the future we hope 


to canoe ina Quetico Park that is e true wilderness ereae 


MINNESOTA DIVISION 


Jzaak Walton League of America, Ine. 


AVID F. ZENTNER 
President 
Duluth 


ENNETH ROCKVAM 
First Vice President 
Mankato 


\MES LANG 

Second Vice President 
Grand Rapids 

RS. EVELYN THOMAS 
Secretary 

Minneapolis 

RS. STAR HAY 
Treasurer 

Minneapolis 

RS. MOLLY ZYLSTRA 
Assistant Secretary 
Minneapolis 


EGIONAL 
ICE PRESIDENTS 


orthern Area 


Glenn C. Maxham, Duluth 


Mrs. Edna Licke, Nevis 


intrai Area 


DEFENDER OF SOIL, WOODS, WATERS AND: WILD LIFE 


STATE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
31! Times Annex Bldg 63 South 4th Street = Minneapolis, Minn. 5540! 
Phone 338-1418 


A Brief submitted by Adolph T. Anderson, chairman 
of the National BWCA Task Force of the lzaak Walton 


League, to the Qustico Advisory Committee, 
First let me say that I have travelled the Quetico- 


Superior Wilderness Canoe Country for many years and am 
well acquainted with practically all parts, on both 
the Canadian and American sides of the border. I know 
that there is no other area like it anywhere in North 
America and possibly the world. 

Conservationists and wilderness people everywhere, 
not only in Canada but also in the United States, are 


greatly concerned over the present logging operations 


William Sell, Mahtomedi 
Mrs. Anita Bartol, Minneapolis and future plans to harvest timber on half of the Quetico 


uthern Area 
Kenneth Cruikshank, Owatonna 


Mrs. Laurine Stephan, Winona EYOVincial Park. We Americans, are as much concerned 
over the Quetico as we are over the BWCA on the Superior 
National Forest. The two areas are actually one integral 
unit of wilderness, thanks to the friendship of our 

two nations. One area cannot survive without the other 
because of the tremendous interest and use pressure by 
canoe travellers. As chairman of the Minnesota Division 
Izaak Walton League Wilderness Committee and presently 
chairman of the National Task Force of the BWCA, I have 
worked for the past twenty years to achieve the present 
degree of preservation in the BWCA, We hope soon to 


achieve complete protection of all wilderness values 


in the area. 


DAVID F. ZENTNER 
President 
Duluth 


KENNETH ROCKVAM 
First Vice President 
Mankato 


JAMES LANG 
Second Vice President 
Grand Rapids 


MRS. EVELYN THOMAS 
Secretary 
Minneapolis 


MRS. STAR HAY 
Treasurer 
Minneapolis 


MRS. MOLLY ZYLSTRA 
Assistant Secretary 
Minneapolis 


REGIGNAL 
VICE PRESIDENTS 
Northern Area 
Glenn C. Maxham, Duluth 
Mrs. Edna Licke, Nevis 


Central Area 
William Sell, Mahtomedi 
Mrs. Anita Bartol, Minneapolis 


Southern Area 
Kenneth Cruikshank, Owatonna 
Mrs. Laurine Stephan, Winona 


MINNESOTA DIVISION 


Walton League of America, Inv. 
DEFENDER OF SOIL, WOODS, WATERS AND WILD LIFE 


STATE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
311 Times Annex Bldg 63 South 4th Street Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 
Phone 338-1418 


It is my sincere hope that logging will be stopped 
in the Quetico. An area is never a wilderness again, 
once it has heen logged, since the ecological balance 
will have been irrevocably disturbed. Wilderness is the 
greatest single quality which draws people to the Quetico- 
Superior. If that quality is lost the magnetic drawing 
power will no longer be there and the wilderness traveller 
will have lost the opportunity for solitude and peace, 
There are many places in both Canada and the United States 
where canoeing can be enjoyed but there is only one true 
Wilderness Canoe Country. 

We are fully aware that the mills and logging 
operations provide employment for hundreds of workers, 
but this consideration is a short term expedient when 
we consider the millions of people, yet unborn, who 
will travel and enjoy the Quetico-Superior Wilderness 
in the future. Timber is available elsewhere. 

For the cause of wilderness preservation in the 
superb and beloved Quetico I plead for your action to 


halt the logging and preserve this unique and beautiful 


area for future generations to enjoy. 


a 


GeMichael Henderson 
RoR. 2, Cumberland 
Ontario 


tO 3 The Chairman, 
Quetico Advisory Committee 
A BRIEF 
Too Many People - Too Little Wilderness 
THE BIG PICTURE ~ UGH 

“Eow the hell can I get away from all these oeovie %* 

this is the question our grand children will be eeking. 

A recent study enviseged a monstrous urban area Pilling the Hastern part of 
the Great bLakee pasin with people, and factories, sand roadways. he ever 
growing demands of this burgeoning North American populstion will, to take 
one example, have used up all the present known reserves ot coal, oil and 
netural gas by the year 2005. Even today certain regions of Canada are having 
more wood fibre cropped each year than the timber stands are capable of 
growing. 

We are ueing owr resources faster than they can be replenished, 
This applies just as much to the resources we use for restoring our bodies 
and our scirits as it does to the creation of more material things, and 
convenient services. ihe wildlands in which people can seek fundamental 
values are being encroached upon to an ever increasing extent. 

It is necessary to look at this matter with the perspective 
of time - a cerspective not of years but of decades and centuries. In time to 
come the pressure of population growth could so change our surroundings 
that our great egreandchildren might be reduced to living in a sort of 


Disneyland ~ a cunning plastic sham of reality - end never see a wild tring. 


"hE SMALLER PICTURE - SC SMALL 

"Where can Il get away trom all these people 7" 

The answer should be s "In the Perks." 

But can we be sure, on the basis of present performance, 
that this anewer will be true ? 

Read the “Report on Algonquin Park Summer 1970" prepared 
by the Special Advisory Committee on Algonquin Park for the Algonquin 
Wildlands League. One of the clearest indicationa in this report is the 
oressure that the growing vooulation is putting on this small wildland 
preserve which, though despoiled, is still hugely attractive to those who 
crave the solace of natural surroundings. The report indicates that the 
park is being used by almost more people than it can handle. 

You can not get away from people in Algonquin. 

Quetico is evidently not yet suffering the same pressure 
from the population of the Lakehead, Duluth, Minneapolis, “ilwaukee and 
Chicago as Algonquin suffers from that of the Southern Ontario sprawl. 
Even so the park areas now available are patently inadequate when future 
populati-:n pressures are considered. “here are not enough parks, and they 
are too small. 

quetico is too small. 

tven if the entire srea of the vark, es now defined, were 
reserved es a wilderness area it will still be too small. And of course 
arcuments based on today's usage rate ere irrelevant. 

In ten years time you will not be able to get away from 


people in Quetico either. 


291 Windermere Road 
Apt. 261 

London 72, 

Ontario 


24th February, 1971. 


Mr. R.T. Thompson, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Advisory Committee 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Thompson, 


I enclose a Brief (15 copies) concerning the future 
management of Quetico Provincial Park, for submission to the 
Quetico Advisory Committee. 


We would appreciate an acknowledgement that you have 
received our Brief. 


Yours sincerely, 


RWM :MC 
RW. Matthews, 
a: ow", Acting on behalf of the 
\ iy 8 Ssignataries to the enclosed 
o. Vbriet, 
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BRIEF TO THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON QUETICO PARK CONCERNING 


THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


SUBMITTED BY A GROUP OF CONCERNED ONTARIO CITIZENS 


(A list of signataries appears at the end of this brief). 


INTRODUCTION 


This brief expresses the opinions of the undersigned regarding the 
future management of Quetico Provincial Park, 

ty views as presented in this brief may be considered under three 
headings as follows:- 

1. The Particular Importance of Quetico Park. 

2. The Future Status and Management of Quetico Park. 


3. The Issue of Commercial Logging in Quetico Park. 


1. THE PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE OF QUETICO PARK | 

In setting out our point of view regarding the future management of 
Quetico Park, we feel we should briefly indicate why we value this Park in 
particular. 

Primarily, Quetico Park is of valve as a wilderness area with the major 
advantage of being readily accessible, Canoeing is the most popular recreational 
activity in the park. This is made particularly pleasurable through the 
association of the park with the historic Voyageur route. 

The Quetico area is of great historical significance. Archaeological 
investigations have traced human history back some 2,000 years. The Indian 
Rock Paintings represent one of the most striking concentrations of their type 
in North America. For nearly two centuries the Quetico region was of vital 
importance in Canadian history as part of the main east/west route, 

Quetico Park also contains much of scientific interest. Formed from 
some of the oldest rocks in the world, the park contains a flora encompassing 
southern and western species as well as those typical of the boreal forest. 
The park acts as a useful reservoir for wildlife typical of much of Ontario 
as well as being a refuge for endangered species like the timber wolf and 


bald eagle. 
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References; ''Indian Rock Painting of the Great Lakes" by S. Dewdney ana 
K.E. Kidd, Univ. OF Toronto Press, 
"Quetico Geology" by V.B. Meen, Univ. of Toronto Press. 
"Quetico Provincial Park", published by Ontario Department 


of Lands and Forests. 


2. THE FUTURE STATUS AND MANAGEMENT OF QUETICO PARK 

We recognise that the Government of Ontario, in designating Quetico 
Park as a Class III Natural Environment Park, has gone some way in acknowledging 
the importance of the park as outlined above, 

We believe, however, that this classification does not go far enough when 
both the nature of Quetico Park in particular:and the philosophy behind the 
Ontario Provincial Parks system in general are considered. 

We believe that Quetico Park should be reclassified as a Class I Primitive 
Park. In support of our opinion we present the following arguments. 

: The Value of Wilderness Areas 

As human population and standards of living progressively increase, 
larger areas of the earth are required for the provision of natural resources 
and for human habitation. In this context, it is important that selected areas 
be set aside, free from any human interference which would alter the natural 
evolution of these areas, Such a wilderness area must, of course, be large 
enough to ensure that, taken as a whole, it is relatively isolated from the 
effects of the human activity which surrounds it. 

The value of protected wilderness areas to the present and future 
generations lies in the fact that they ensure the. preservation of the historic, 
scientific and scenic values of the area, and something more, being places where 


the environment is allowed to develop without human restriction, we and 


succeeding generations can see in these areas the way things were before our 
land became so densely populated. If the evolution of the area dictates 
significant changes in the present environment, then these changes should 

be accepted. The need is not so much to preserve the present as to allow 
a dynamic situation to follow its own course, 

Wilderness areas also provide a place of retreat for those of us who 
require an occasional but complete break from the pace of modern living. 
While we acknowledge that such people constitute only a small minority, 
“surely it is important that the opportunity eneeld exist for ells, We attach 
some credence to the point of view which advocates setting aside wilderness 
areas for the purpose of just "knowing they are there". 

Even if some may think the above justifications for retaining primitive 
areas are of little importance, surely we have a responsibility to set aside 
these areas so that future generations may at least have the opportunity to 
evaluate their significance, 

ii. Quetico Park as _a Wilderness Area 

The reclassification of Guefied as a Class I Primitive Park would, under 

the terms of the definition of a Class I Park ("Classification cf Provincial 


Parks in Ontario", Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 1967), ensure its 


2 
preservation as a wilderness area, Already described as "the largest accessible 
wilderness canoe area in North America" (Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
pamphlet available in Quetico Park during 1970), we believe that Quetico Park 
eminently qualifies for this reclassification. The park is certainly large 


enough (1,750 sq. miles) and has considerable historic, scientific and scenic 


Significance, Furthermore, current lumbering operations within the park have 


not yet progressed so far as to render designation as a primitive park meaningless, 


We realise that approximately 50% of the park, the Hunter's Island area, 
has been effectively managed as a miimerness area since 1943, but we urge that 
the remainder of the park, excluding perhaps the French Lake campground and 
immediate vicinity, should also receive this type of management. The heavy 
recreational use to which Hunter's Island has been subjected has been noted by 
the Minister of Lands and Forests (Seatametit in Ontario Legislature, November 
12th, 1970). Since the demand for recreational use of wilderness areas is 
likely to continue increasing, the reclassification of the entire park would 
make provision for this increase, The argument that the present commercial 
logging activities can be eliminated in the future when recreation pressure 
expands does not seem to us to constitute a prudent policy. Areas which have 
been recently cut over do not become wilderness areas merely by official 
reclassification, 


Unless a strong 


g, positive stand is taken and foresight is used when 


determining parks policy, it is difficult to ensure the future safety of a 
park, Encroachment of wilderness areas is an increasing problem in the 
United States. Two examples where the inadequacy of the original planning 
has placed the future of wilderness areas in jeopardy are the North Cascades 
wilderness area (where mining exploration is threatening) and the Everglades 
National Park (where the conflict of interests concerning water rights 
endangers the very existence of the park). 
iii. Quetico Park as Part of the Ontario Provincial Parks System 

We commend the Government of Ontario on establishing a classification 
system for our Provincial Parks but regret that with regard to Class I Parks, 
this policy statement has not been applied in a meaningful way. The creation 


of one Primitive Park, Polar Be:r Park, is important, but for the vast majority 


of people this park is, to all intents and purposes, inaccessible. 
(Chartering aircraft is beyond most people's means). Quetico Park, however, 
is readily accessible by road. Reclassification of Quetico as Class I 
would greatly reinforce a parks system designed to make available to all 

a complete spectrum of the various types of park. (Such a course of action 
would not create a significant gap in bias III parks as there would remain 
several other fine examples in this class, e.g. Algonquin and Lake Superior 
Provincial Parks). In these times of increasing awareness of the educational 
and recreational values of our heritage, it would seem to us that a Province 
which prides itself on being one of the nation's leaders in enhancing the 
quality of life cannot afford to be without a truly representative parks 
system. 

The suggestion that BUBE co be reclassified as a Primitive Park is not a 
new one, It has, however, been discounted by the Minister of Lands and Forests 
(Statement in Ontario Legislature,November 12*h, 1970) on the grounds that 
reclassification would mean that "the existing organized campground at French 
Lake would have to be phased out, no roads would be permitted anywhere within 
the park for any purpose and outboard motors would be completely banned", In 
our view this represents an unnecessarily inflexible attitude, Certainly, 
there is a need to maintain the French Lake campground as an essential link 
in the chain of such facilities extending throughout Ontarie. Therefore, we 
Suggest that the French Lake campground and an area of a few square miles 
Surrounding it be maintained under its present status as a Class III Natural 
Environment Park with the remainder of Quetico Park designated as Primitive, 
Limitation of the size of the Class III Park in this way would not be 


detrimental to the enjoyment of visitors requiring the facilities normally 


offered in this class of park (e.g. boating, swimming, serviced camping, 
interpretive programme) because these recreational pursuits do not require 
large areas of territory. Also, the necessity of portaging places an 
inherent limit on the area within which powered boats may be used. An 
added incentive for the retention of French Lake campground under its present 
Status is that it would provide a convenient starting point for those wishing 
to trayel into the wilderness park. We do not see the creation of two 
pie repeat classes of park adjacent to each other as incompatible but rather 
as complimentary. 
3. THE ISSUE OF COMMERCIAL LOGGING IN QUETICO PARK 

As we have already argued, we would like Quetico Park to be reclassified 
as a Primitive Park, This would, by definition of a Class I Park (Classification 
of Provincial Parks in Ontario, Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 1967), 
completely remove the issue of whether commercial lumbering should be allowed 


to continue within the Park, In the event, however, of the Park not being 


’ 
reclassified, we wish to record our opinions regarding chs controversial issue, 
Specifically, we believe that if Quetico is to remain a Natural Environment 
Park, commercial exploitation of the forest should be stopped forthwith. 
We are pleased to note the recently announced agreement between the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests and the Ontario and Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Company to terminate the timber lease covering the northwest quarter 
of Quetico Park, Thus, the issue now centres on the northeast quarter of the 
park which is currently being logged by the Jim Mathieu Lumber Company. 


The basis of our argument is that continued logging in Quetico Park is 


neither necessary nor desirable, 


We are aware that there can be no doubt about the economic importance 
of the logging industry in this region of Ontario but since "only a portion 
of the Jim Mathieu licence occurs in the park" (statement by Minister of 
Lands and Forests, Ontario Legislature, November 12th, 1970), and since there 
seems to be a serbad possibility that alternative sources of wood could be 
found outside the park boundary, we feel that continued logging within the 
park is unnecessary. The current investment of the lumbering company in 
the Bea may well be substantial. It would be less than fair to terminate 
this timber lease without the payment of adequate a iennen tan to this company. 


We, as Ontario taxpayers, believe that this is not too great a cost to ensure 


> 
that we and our children will be able to enjoy an unspoiled park. 

While the termination of logging in Quetico may adversely defect the 
earning potential of the park (although it has been noted that "the direct 
income to Ontario Government from forest operations in Quetico is exceeded 
by government expenditure for forest management", Canadian Audubon, 79, 32 
(1970)), there is a more positive aspect to the economic importance of the 
Park, A park which could be unique in Ontario by being both accessible and 
free from conmercial exploitation would encourage more visitors to come to the 
area with consequent economic benefits to the conmunity in that area, 

We believe that continued logging evel tents in ohebicd Park are 
undesirable because they are in conflict with the particular importance of 
this park. More specifically, we earenines note the following points:- 

i. Given that Quetico is a Natural Environment Park and as such qualifies 
for limited Eset ce on of natural resources, we submit that there is a case for 


elimination of this facility when the park is compared with other large, Class 


IJI parks, such as Algonquin and Lake Superior Provincial Parks. In the 


latter parks, commercial logging is allowed. Can we not afford to have just 
one accessible park free from commercial exploitation? The particular 
significance of Quetico that we have previously noted makes it a first 

class candidate for such a concession, 

ii. The concept that an area be considered as a natural environment 
must imply the absence of destructive human influence. Logging operations 
are destructive in this)context in that natural evolutionary processes are 
tampered with. Canada's magnificant forests evolved long before the advent 
of man and will continue to replenish idle Bilas wherever we choose not to 
influence them. The argument that lumbering operations are necessary to 
preserve the quality of a forest contains a "built in" bias. We agree that 
the quality of a forest from the point of view of the provision of a natural 
resource may well be improved by logging operations but this can hardly be 
commensurate with the quality of a forest when regarded as an integral part 
of the ecology of the natural environment. In the natural environment, trees 
must be left to die and decay. They provide for the return of essential 
nutrients to the soil and even when dead are of fundamental huipal tales to 
many species of wildlife. 

Aside from the removal of trees, the possibility of soil erosion after 
cutting, the building of roads and camps and the use of mechanical vehicles, 
all associated with logging operations, are detrimental to the maintenance of 
a natural environment, The sight of roads, bridges and encampments inside a 
so-called wilderness area must, to a wilderness traveller, appear no less than 
fraudulent. 

5 it Although it may be a remote possibility at the present time, we 


believe that the construction of substantiai logging roads within Quetico 


Park may, in the future, be taken as a convenient precursor to the 
establishment of a highway through the park to the border with the U.S.A. 
This course of events would be contrary to the whole concept of Quetico 


as a wilderness area, 
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60 Mitchell Street, 


St.Thomas, Ontario, 
February 23, 1971. 


Dear Committee Member: 


Before I begin this brief, I would like to take the opportunity of 
thanking you for permitting me to present my views before you. I am a young 
man (age 22), and an ardent Naturalist, being a member of the F.O.N., 
Algonquin Wildlands League, National & Provincial Parks Association and our 
local Naturalist Club. As such, I am opposed to the logging operations in 
Quetico Park. 

It is unfortunate that, in this beautiful Province of Ontario, there 
is no truly unspoiled wilderness park. Algonouin Park is not to be considered 
a wilderness area any longer, as it is being commercially exploited at a 
meximum pace, 2nd its pleasant shorelines are only "false front" wildernesses, 
as the destruction of the wilderness environment is going on only 500 yards 
back. 

An unspoiled wilderness area such as Quetico could be, has its 
scientific values, in that here Nature can go on undisturbed, in an environ- 
ment which is allowed to mature anc renew itself at its own pace, without man 
intervening to destroy its cycle. An unspoiled unexploited wilderness area 
has its aesthetic values, in that here man can feel a communication between 
himself and Nature, and know that this is an untamed Nature, a Nature which 
hes withstood Man's progress. It is here that people learn a respect for 
Nature, while at the same time learnins more about themselves. To a Naturalist, 
just knowing that a wilderness area exists and will always continue to exist, 
unspoiled, makes him feel gratified, and encourages him in his task of Nature 
preservation. 

I do not believe that commercial logging and mining can exist in a 
Park such as Quetico, without destroying its wilderness environment, and in 
doing so, the above mentioned values and ideals. I believe that Qetico Park 
should not be classified as merely a Primitive Park, because this classifica 
tion encompasses too many uses not suitable for a Park as unique as Quetico. 
Quetico should be classified as "Quetico Wilderness Area", i.e. its own 
classitication, with a special set of regulations, which include no commercial 
exploitation of eny kind, no roads and no power vehicles (motorboats, cars, 
snowmobiles etc.). Possibly hiking trails could be set up, but no roads 
should be permitted. It could become a paradise for canoeists and others 
interested in a quiet, unspoiled wilderness area. Being a Naturalist, I 
cannot understand our Government's philosophy which on one hand praises it as 
a great wilderness area, and on the other, permits logging md issues mining 
claims to disrupt the wilderness. I call specifically to your attention a 
Lands and Forests publication, "Provincial Parks of Ontario", which calls 
Quetico "one of the last great primitive areas on the continent", and in their 
publication "Quetico Provincial Park Canoe Routes" says "It is regarded as a 
wilderness park to be preserved from any development which might destroy the 


wilderness environment. Access, consequently, is limited to certain points 
on the park boundaries to avoid encroachment upon the interior wilderness". 
And yet tis area, described by experts as the finest canoe country in North 
America, is being, or will be, intersected with roads along water routes and 
canoe portages, end will be stripped of its unique wilderness by lumbering 
companies, who must be able to find areas outside the park in which to develop 
their industry. I realize of course, that we must have logging, as it is of 
vital importance to our economy, but I cannot see that it isnecessary in our 
Parks, as they are the only areas which will be left unexploited in this 
century. I doubt that any men would lose their jobs if logging was discm- 
tinued in Quetico, as I am certain that there are many suitable logging areas 
outside the Park boundaries. 

The Government's policy on rvarks is that they are for people. Un- 
fortunately, after studying the Government's policy, I realized that Parks 
are for industry. Having read the Honourable Rene Brunelle's latest state- 
ment on Quetico, dated Nov. 12, 1970, I am more than ever convinced that he 
is dead set against removing logging and mining from Quetico, or any other 
Park in beautiful Ontario. He constantly mentions the Park's economic 
potential, seemingly forgetting that Parks are for people,nd for profit. 

I would suggest that Mr. Brunelle study the policy of our Federal Government 
regarding logging in National Parks. 

I appreciate the fact that you asked Mr. Brunelle to call a moratorium 
on licencing under the 0 & M Agreement. This is a step in the right direction 
but only a small step up a giant ladder. I realize that you have received 
briefs from logging companies, who argue on an economic viewpoint and probably 
that it is en ecological necessity. I am not ignorant of ecology, having 
majored in Zoology at University, and having read many books on the subject, 
I know that the only proper natural cycle is one that is undistrubed by man. 
Logging and mining upset Nature's balance and it is a known fact that in the 
area of Quetico, the soil is very shallow, and the regeneration time is slow. 
Thus a wilderness area would be slow to regenerate after the scars of logging 
and mining. 

In clofing I thank you again for listening to my argument, and urge 
you to use your good judgement, and act according to the majority of the people 
by demanding of the Government that all commercial exploitation of Quetico 
be halted, so that Ontario may have at least one reasonably accessible area 
where man can find peace and quiet in this hectic world. I leave you with 
these words by Charles Erickson, which may sound like merely an emotional 
appeal, but are well worth thinking about: "That's why it is so important 
to have wilderness. So few people in a lifetime ever find themselves. Even 
if you never use the wilderness, you need to know it's there to keep your 
sanity. Imagine, if you woke up some morning and realized there was no 
wilderness left to go to?" 


Yours truly, 


Charles M. Cox 


Pe re eS ee 


& Briet for the Quetico Advisory Comaltiee 


Logging should be stopped entirely in the Cuetics Provin- 
cial Park. It is possibly the finest canoe country area on 
the continent, with fine stands of red and white pine and com 
binations of aspen, birch, maple and balsam, which have always 
characterized it ecologically. Quetice im particularly fragile 
and cannot stand the heavy impact ef harvesting as seme areas 
can, 2, and many others, feal that logs fer the mill at Fort 
Francie can be obtained outside of the park. 


Parts of Quetico Provincial Park have already been dese<- 
erated. This has been done by the legging reads that have been 
built into the Park. The main road ig about 30 miles long and 
ends at the Wawlag River. There are many aide roade from it 
that run Bast and West. The lack of clean-up by the foreat 
industry is also a descretating factor. 

Trees that are being harvested are from 56 to 350 years 
eld. They were well grown when the Voyageurs travelled under 
them two hundred years ago. It is the only remaining part of 
their route that can remain as undamaged as it was when they 
were travelling through it. The first explorers used it as 
they were searching for the fabled Northwest Passage. It was 
also the route of the Dawson Expedition and the force that 
erushed the Riel Rebellion. Should sil this history be cut down 
for the logging industry? No, it should not. 

The canoe trip possibilities of Quetico Previncial Park 
are unique. Canadians can be made aware of it through proper 
publicity. It would bring many to the area and also relieve 
the pressure on Algonquin Provincial Park. Wilderness is needed 
by all of us to re-new our inner core, which ia being badgered 
every day by to~day's civilization. 


- 


Marie Good 
77 MeMichael 
Kingston, Ontario 
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A BRIEF ON 


QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


by 


GREY-BRUCE POLLUTION PROBE 


This citizen's group is opposed to the exploitation 
of Quetico Provincial Park by American or Canadian logging in- 


terests for the following reasons: 


ite Quetico is advertized by the Ontario Government as 
"one of the last great primitive areas on the continent" and 


"the largest accessible wilderness canoe area in North America". 


Ontario's Park Classification exists only on paper. 
Unlike United States, where extensive wilderness areas have been 
set aside by Act of Congress, not one park has been classed as 
primitive except "Polar Bear" beyond the tree line and accessible 
only” to the wealthy. Thus Quetico, or ‘most or it, shoula pe 


"primitive" by the government's own definition. 


Ze Quetico represents less than 1% of Ontario's total 
forest land. Its withdrawal from logging would have a minor 
economic impact. Unlike the Algonquin Park situation, the 
225 employees are largely transient, and can be employed on 


other timber limits. 


The hearing on Quetico ofsOctober 3rd, 19.707 .re- 
vealed that the expenditure by the Ontario government on forest 
management exceeds the revenues from forest operations in the 


Park, so the taxpayer is actually subsidizing the cut in the Park. 


Sie Logging in Quetico Park would be for pulpwood. Modern 
mechanized operations, unlike the old horse-skidding on iced 
roads, would involve extensive clear-cutting by heavy machinery. 
Free harvesters and bulldozers compact the soil, preventing 
natural regeneration and destroying the natural ecosystems and 
beauty for decades. Witness similar operations just outside 
Quetico. Thus the prime users of the park, the people, would 


be usurped by the secondary users. 


Logging roads for such machinery are of the highest 
order. They are now penetrating the east flank of the park 
creating cuts and fills, bridges and consequent erosion in the 
clear streams. Soon thepublic will demand use of these roads, 
followed by commercial services. The famous "primitive area" 
will vanish, particularly when the road reaches the American 


border. 


4, Public opinion against logging and mining in 
Qyetico is no longer confined to canoists or wilderness buffs, 
but has spread to the vast segment of voters and students of 
pre-voting age. The major decision on Quetico therefore must 
be a political one made by the representatives of the owners, 


Ontario Ss ChLELZens. 


Senior foresters in both government and industry 
have failed to shake off the narrow tradition training of their 
school years, wherein they consider only those aspects of 
forestry that produce goods or services sold on the market place. 
The Minister of Lands and Forests appears to be unduly influenced 
by these narrow technical advisors. He should be free to make 
environmental decisions in the light of all the pressures on him. 
There have been occasions when a government, or at least one 
of its Ministes, was defeated through advice of its civil 


servants. 


Hundreds of citizen's letters have been written to 
the Ontario Government protesting the logging of Quetico. We 
understand that only Briefs are being considered by the Com- 
mittee. We suggest you do not ignore those letters in reaching 


your decision, for they are the people speaking. 


We therefore recommend that all forestry operations 
in Quetico Park be discontinued and all mining claims be re- 


eierecd. 


We recommend that the southern and north-western 
portions of the park be zoned as primitive, and that the re- 


Mainder be open to wilderness-type camping. 


We recommend the elimination of power boats and 
mechanical equipment from the Park, and that non-Canadian 


userswoG the Park be charged alspecial tee. 


Gy. Harold. Cotton 


for Grey-Bruce Pollution Probe. 


BRIEF ON FUTURE PARK MANAGEMENT POLICY 
OF QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 
John B. Theberge, Professor of Environmental Studies 


University of Waterloo 


In submitting this brief to the members of the Quetico Park Advisory 
Committee, I hope to underline salient points which may help you 
reach a decision on the future of Quetico Park that will serve the 


best interests of the people of Ontario and Canada. 


Quetico Park, one of only four large parks in Ontario, is presently 
a Class III or "Natural Environment Park," managed, in the words 
of the Parks Classification scheme of 1967, "under the multiple use 
principle." The basic tenet held by the Ontario Government and shown 
by its policy in three of the four parks, is that commercial logging 


and park values can co-exist. 


In general, the demand for resources on a unit of land increases 
as population density increases. This suggests that multiple use 
of forest land in a province such as ours with a rapid population 
growth is a sound policy for providing the greattest good for the 
greatest number of people. However, when eppited to specific blocks 
of land and specific resources, the concept of multiple use must 
be scrutinized closely. Some resource uses are simply incompatible. 
The wilderness experience and logging is the case in point. The 
concept of parks as outdoor museums or cultural treasures and 
logging is another case in point. Quiet enjoyment and contemplation 
of nature, the feeling of remoteness in a natural environment--these 
are impossible under a policy of multiple use of forests that includes 
logging. This feeling of remoteness, the challenge of obstacles to 
be overcome, the sense of adventure, the spiritual aspects of wilder- 
ness cannot be assessed in objective terms. Yet, in our urbanizing 
world, they are as much resources as timber or oil or other tangible 
commodities. They are linked to the human spirit. If we second that 


to the tangible resources in our system of values, we are in peril. 


These tangible values of wilderness simply cannot exist within 


sight or sound of bulldozers, chain saws, and all the accoutrements 


ny ie 


of commercial logging. Our National Park Policy recognizes this: 

"Mining, lumbering, prospecting... these all 

would rob the people of Canada of all that is 

unique within the national parks and much of 

their attraction and beneficial purpose." 
The U. S. National Park Policy recognizes it too, and bans logging. 
Multiple use does exist in the U. S. National Forests--logging and 
recreation. But the Forest Service does not suggest that it offers 
high-quality wilderness experience. This is left to the U. S. National 
Parks and the official U. S. Wilderness Areas. If we use our 
provincial parks for multiple use, where do we look for wilderness 
preservation in this Province? To our National Parks in Ontario, 
totalling 12 square miles? To our Ontario Wilderness Act, where 


areas over one square mile may be exploited? 


If the large Ontario parks are not to provide a high-quality 
wilderness experience, why do they exist? What park values are j 


being offered? 


Quetico Park stands within a vast area of boreal forest, much 
of it as commercially valuable for timber production as the park 


itself. Since adjacent areas have or are being logged, it is too 


late for a wilderness park elsewhere. Besides, Quetico, the route 
of the voyageurs, the traditional land of Indians who left their 


rock paintings, has its own unique values. The 468 square miles 


in Quetico which are the focus of this current issue can hardly 


be considered of economic importance in the context of Ontario's 


total forest industry. They are of immense importance to Ontario's 


park system. To date, we have only been granted one Class I or 


Se asl a es ts 


wilderness park--Polar Bear. This is a significant park; I do not 


wish to belittle its value. But it is inaccessible. Cost to fly 
in and out from Moosonee, its only method of access, approaches 


$1,000.00 We desperately need accessible wilderness parks. 


Many citizens of Ontario have made their views plain. It is 
our park, not Ontario--Minnesota Paper Company's. We wish it 


maintained as a Class I Primitive Park, as we do Algonquin and 
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Lake Superior Parks. This view has been expressed by the Quetico 
Provincial Park Summit Meeting on October 3rd, 1970. Fourteen 
organizations--provinicial, national, international requested 
that "Quetico Provincial Park be re-classified as a Primitive 
Park.'' One month later, this view was expressed again at a 


mass meeting in St. Lawrence Center in Toronto. 


If the Ontario Government decides this resource issue on the 
basis of local pressures alone, then we admit to the impossibility 
of large-scale, long-range resource planning in this Province. 

We will fight brush fires forever, and never acknowledge that 
public perception of forest land has changed. Forests are more 
than saw logs and pulp. To a vast number, forest land is canoe 


routes and wilderness campfires and relief from concrete and steel. 


I urge you to classify Quetico, Algonquin and Lake Superior 
Provincial Parks as Primitive, inviolate from commercial logging 
or mining or any other pursuit that would destroy our living 


museums. 
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The Conservation Committee of the St. Thomas Field Ns uralist 
Club, wishes to submit the following brief regsrding the 
maintenance of Qusetico Provincial Parks 


Since the Onterio government has chosen to meintain a 
Provincisl Perk at Quetico, it is regrettable that some conditions 
within the pak sre still not compatable with the ecology of such 
a magnificent ares, 


We believe that since this ares has been designated as a 
Provincial Park for public use md by the expenditure of public 
funds, surely it is not necessary to denude sreas of it and spoil 
the effect of that which it was originally intended to save?Would 
it not be simpler to select a large baw e track of rocky shore for 
a Provincial Park, if forest is not an esssntisl feature? 


Far too few of us plece any velue on the plant kingdom other 
than the stately and useful tree: but the neturalist knows that 
beneath that tree grows s shrub, sand below the shrub a wildflower, 
and below this ea moss, a lichen, a liverwort, fungus or mold. Do 
not these organisms which ere all a part of the natural community 
seid some consideration, eas well eas th scientists who study 
them? 


Logging operations with their sttendant sctivity sand heavy 
machinery disturb the ecology of the area, causing meny species of 
plants and animals to adapt to a new set of conditions or perish. 
All too often the latter is the only choice, 


On the subject of Therapeutic cutting, we would like this term 
more clearly defined. Does it mean cutting and trimming along roads 
and trails for ssfety, or does it mean landscaping and removal of 
specific trees over the entire park? Certainly, even this activity 
should be kept to a minimum. 


Access rosds within the park sould necessarily be restricted 
to isolate the natursl sreas from heavy pressure and overuse. 4 néete 
work of roads for fire control purposes or to allow public access 
to natural sites such as a falls or inspiring view wuld be 
acceptable. 


Outboard motors in large numbers cause pollution of water and 
air. These should be restricted to the main waterways where recrest- 
fonsl facitities such es water skiing and deep-water fishing are 
permitted, 


The use of snowmobiles in a park such as Quetico could not 
serve any purpose in our opinion, other then allowing transport 
to ice fishing huts on the main bodies of water, No real purpose 
would be served by ellowing snowmobiles in the forest areas, since 
in the Quetico ares the status of the snowmobile is probably not 
primarily one of recreation. Resultant accumulations of tresh would 
more than offset their usefulness. 


Hunting and trapping should be discouraged if not prohibited 
within the perk boundaries, since even though Quetico carries at 
present a cless III designation, I am certain that most of the 
public feel that wildlife should be protected within the poundsrées 
of a provincial park. 
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Spraying with pesticides to control outbreaks of Spruce budworm 
is a perplexing decision to make. Nevertheless it is a weli known 
fect that pesticides have reduced the populations of desireble spec 
as well as those which ere not. Over the years naturalists have 
watched the decline of most of our beautiful species of moths and 
butterflies, a3 well es ali other insects including the honeybes. 
Without the pollinating ability of insects, man would die within 
a few yoars~ nemely when his supply of canned food was exhausted. 


It is therefore desirable that pesticides should be extremely 
selective of species, but should not be used except when no other © 
alternative is available. 


The Indian Rock Psintings found in Queticp Provincial Prrk 
are tangible evidence of the history of this part of Ontario. Let 
us not, for the sake of a few dollars income today, spoil the 
future potntial of a beautiful srea for those who would appreciate 
4ts value tomorrow end for all time to como, 4s & legacy of this 


age of decision. 
Y j y ; weit 


Williem G. Stewart 
Chairman. 
WGS/pja 
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Mrs, JOHN ELSEN 
444- ELinor PLACE 
EVANSTON, [L 60200 


Fesruary ef, 4971 


Me. m.l. THOMSON, SECRETARY 
Quetico Apvisory COMMITTEE 
DEPT, OF LANOS @ Forests, Fort FRancts 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


DeaR SIRS: | . 


THIS 18 (A JSRIEF, FOR THe RECLASSIFICATION OF QUETT CO 
Park AS A PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS ARFA. OUR FAMILY 
HAS ENJOYED THE NATURALNESS OF THE QUETICO PARK 

AND WE FEEL IT [S A DOWNRIGHT STN TO ALLOW TREES 

70 BE CUT: DOWN FOR LOGGING, TO SAY NOTHING OF THE 
ROADS THAT MUST BE BUILT; THE EQUIPMENT THAT MUST 
BE MOVED IN TO TAKE OUT ALL THF LUMBERS$ AND THE 


ACRES THAT ARE DEVASTATED WHEN THIS HAPPENS: 


WE UNDERSTAND FROM OUR SONS WHO GUIDE’ IN fUETICO 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS THAT THERE ARE AREAS 


MrRe Rel... THOMSON -2- Fep. cay 1974 


WHICH HAVE ALREADY BEEN DESECRATED, AND WE USE 
THAT WORD ADVISEDLY, SINCE WEGWERE IF LR ST OUN YPReE 


QUETICO NOT TOO MANY YEARS BACKe 


aoe SERS, PLEASE GIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION Oy Ere 
RECLASS LE LCARION OF SULT ALCON SOua trate OU RimCH BLO R Ek 
AND GRANDCHILDREN MAY CONTINUE TO ENJOY AND PROFIT 


Bayo ote 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


(Mas. JOHN ELSEN) 


BRIEF 
of, 
ONTARIO FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
to 


THE QUETICO PARK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


February 25, 1971. 


SUMMARY 


In this Brief the forest industries of 
Ontario argue for the continuation of the Natural 
Environment classification for Quetico Park; 
increased accommodation for the average recreation- 
ist through the use of logging roads; the 
continuation of logging in the Park; the 
retention of the Parks Branch within the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests; and the continued 
suppression of fires in the Park generally and 


including primitive zones. 


Member Companies 


Abitibi Paper Company Ltd. 

Algoma Central Railway 

American Can of Canada Limited 

Canadian Johns-Manville Limited 

Canadian Splint and Lumber Corporation Limited 
Consolidated-Bathurst Limited (Sub: Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd.) 
Domtar Woodlands Limited 

Dryden Paper Company Limited 

Dubreuil Brothers Limited 

Eddy Forest Products Limited 

Feldman Timber Company Limited 

The Field Lumber Limited 

Grant Lumber Company Limited 

The Great Lakes Paper Company Limited 

Hogan Lake Timber Limited (Canada Veneers Ltd.) 
Hygrade Corrugated Containers Ltd. (Can. Inttl. Paper) 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp and Paper Company Limited 
Kormak Lumber Company Limited 

H. Kutschke and Sons Limited 

Levesque Lumber (Hearst) Limited 

G. W. Martin Lumber Limited 

Midway Lumber Mills Limited 

William Milne and Sons Limited 

Murray Bros. Lumber Company Limited 

McRae Lumber Company Limited 

Newaygo Timber Company Limited 

Northern Wood Preservers Limited 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company Limited 
The Ontario Paper Company Limited 

Pembroke Lumber Company Limited 

The Peterborough Lumber Company Limited 
Pineland Timber Company Limited 

M. J. Poupore Lumber Company Limited 
Rudolph-McChesney Lumber Company Limited 

Herb Shaw and Sons Limited 

John B. Smith and Sons Limited 

Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company Limited 
Staniforth Lumber and Veneer Limited 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company (Land and Timber Co.) 
Transcontinental Timber Company Limited 
Weldwood of Canada Limited 

Weyerhaeuser Canada Limited 

Wood=Mosaic Canada Limited 

Woollings Forest Products Limited 


SUBMISSION 


TO 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE MINISTER OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
ON 
QUETICO PARK 


February 25, 1971 


The Ontario Forest Industries Association represents forty-four 
forest-based companies in Ontario, ranging in size from large to small 
and ranging in production from newsprint, paperboard, fine paper and 
wood pulp to lumber, veneer, particle board, plywood and splints. One 
common feature that binds these member companies together is the fact 
that each holds cutting rights on forest lands in Ontario. Thus, the 
present and future well-being and productivity of Ontario forests is 
of great concern to this Association. 

Many member companies have held rights in Provincial parks for 
long periods of time. All of the member compenies are aware of the 
increasing demands being placed on the forests. It is hoped that the 
views submitted herein, which are based on their experience and concern, 
will be of value to this Committee when it considers the future of 


Quetico Park. 


RECREATIONISTS 


The forest industry recognizes and accepts the fact that the public 
demand for use of the forest for recreation has increased in recent 
years and will continue to increase in future. Provision must be made 
for approximately one-third of the recreationists who are interior 


campers; but, the remaining bulk of the recreationist group, i.e. the 
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car camper, must not be forgotten. These are the people who, often with 
their families, wish to camp or picnic in beautiful, uncrowded yet 
accessible lakeside locations. 

If Quetico Park is to meet the original criterion of "benefit, 
advantage and enjoyment of the people of Ontariott, then it would be an 
error to reclassify it as a primitive park. To do so would immediately 
bar from its use the majority of the recreation-seeking public. 

The forest industry wishes to point out that, due to 1968 
amendments to The Public Lands Act, road use agreements between limit 
holders and the Department of Lands and Forests are belie signed to 
open many thousands of square miles of forest land to the recreationist 
public in those areas of Ontario outside of the Provincial parks. This 
programme is supplying access to great areas of wilderness and will 
remove much of the pressure from the park primitive areas. 

As well, some companies, at their own expense, have developed 


campsites with facilities for car campers. 


RECOMMENDATION I 


It is recommended that the whole of Quetico Park be retained in 
the present "Natural Environment" classification. The present Hunter 
Island working circle constitutes 882 square miles of excellent wilder- 
ness and canoeing country and is a sufficiently large "primitive" zone 
within Quetico Park. 

Being 30 miles in the North-South direction and 50 miles in the 
East-West direction, with hundreds of lakes and rivers, large and small, 


it has the capacity for much more "wilderness" use than presently exists. 
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It should be stated too, that the other half of Quetico Park - 
even under integrated resource management — still will supply the 


wilderness aspect over the bulk of its area. 


LOGGING 


Following are arguments for the continuation of logging in 
Provincial parks, including Quetico. They are all proven and demonstrable 
points. Some have been developed over centuries of forestry practice in 


Europe and North America. Others are evident in other Provincial parks. 


1. By its very nature as a living organism, a tree grows, matures, 
and eventually dies? 


The maintenance of parks for future generations requires periodic 
renewal of the forest. That renewal may be catastrophic - as by the 
onslaught of uncontrolled fire, or insects, or disease - or it may 
be planned by controlled logging. Logging in Provincial parks is 
rigidly controlled by the Department of Lands and Forests. If the 
forest is not renewed, it cannot help but become overmature and, in 
Ontario, very few overmature stands are aesthetically attractive. 
They are generally riddled with dead and dying trees, tangled with 
windfalls, overgrown with brush. 

The present beauty of Algonquin Park exists because of the 
sanitary removal of mature trees by logging for the past 140 years 
over the whole Park. 

2. Logging and Recreation can co-exist 

In any area under forest management, the actual logging 

operations occur in less than two per cent of the area each year. 


This leaves ninety-eight per cent of the area for the recreationist. 


3. 
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Some of this area could be used also under a "Rotating 
Wilderness Plan", After an area has been harvested, planted and 
allowed to renew its wilderness aspect over a period of ten to 
twenty years, it could be declared a primitive area for a period of 
fifty or sixty years until time for the next harvest. By that time 
another large area could be declared primitive and the whole process 
repeated. 

The points of irritation to the recreationist in contact with 
modern harvesting can be reduced or eliminated by regulation and 
genuine co-operation. This is presently being demonstrated in 
Algonquin Park. 

In this connection it should be noted that it is specified in 
the present Quetico regulations that there shall be no logging from 
June to September, the period of heaviest recreational use. 

Forest Management depends on roads for harvesting, fire control, 
research, insect and disease sehen regeneration, silviculture. 
These roads - although irritating to some recreationists - would be 
welcomed by many as a means of access to recreation areas. These 
roads within the Park are now barred to public use by the Department 
of Lands and Forests. The industry feels that opening these roads 
to the public would be a forward step in accommodating the car 
camper. This could be tied into the development of more interior 
camp sites. 

Economic Effects 
The economic effects of a logging ban in Quetico Park would be 


serious for the local economy, but also for the whole Provincial 
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economy. It is not only the matter of 225 jobs directly involved in 
the Domtar operation that must be considered. According to a 
multiplier effect used in the 1969 economic impact study of the forest 
industry, there also would be a loss of 225 x 1.73, or 389 jobs depend- 
ent on 225 Domtar jobs. So the total immediate effect of a logging ban 
would be over 600 families without income. 

In the present national climate of high unemployment, such an 
additional welfare burden on the taxpayer would be far from welcome. 

There is another long-term effect which is not obvious at the 
present. World demand - as forecast by competent authorities - for 
products of the forest probably will quadruple by the year 2,000. 
At present, Canada is not using its allowable cut; but, by the year 
2,000, it will be using all the forest area possible to produce enough 
to maintain its position in world trade. Every acre of productive 
forest land withdrawn from timber harvesting will tend to reduce the 
total allowable cut and tend to increase costs. The steady attrition 
of productive forest area is a national hazard which will be felt by 
future generations. 

This attrition is growing in Canada, and has assumed serious 


proportions in the U.S.A. 


RECOMMENDATION II 

It is recommended that logging be allowed to continue in the Jean 
and Jim Mathieu Working Circles. Such logging, carefully controlled by 
the Department of Lands and Forests, is beneficial to the forest, is 


beneficial to the local, provincial and national economy, and could be 


Eve Goes 
beneficial to the average camper, if its roads were opened to public use. 


ADMINISTRATION 


There have been demands made that the Parks Branch should be removed 
from the Department of Lands and Forests and operated as a separate depart- 
ment. There are so many facets to the administration of parks that, in a 
short time, there is a danger that the new Parks Department would largely 
become a duplicate of the Lands and Forests Department. The present organ- 
ization works well. There are no obvious benefits to changing it as 


suggested. 


RECOMMENDATION III 
It is recommended that the administration of the Provincial parks 
of Ontario continue as presently organized. Resource Management logically 


comes under the Department of Lands and Forests. 


FIRE 
Some proponents of the wilderness philosophy have recommended that 
naturally caused fires in wilderness areas should be allowed to burn 
themselves out without any control by man. They are also recommending 


controlled burning in mature stands in primitive zones. 


RECOMMENDATION IV 

It is strongly recommended by the forest industry that such 
suggestions be rejected. To prevent major conflagrations which are 
already too frequent in Ontario history, naturally caused - or any fires - 
even in a primitive area, mst be attacked while small. Controlled burning 


can be a useful silvicultural tool for slash disposal or after-cutting site 
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preparation in certain circumstances, but certainly not for mature 

timber. The present state of fire suppression in Ontario is such that 
absolutely no fires should be set or be allowed to spread in mature timber. 
Besides the difficulty of control, deliberate use of fire should be 
avoided on the grounds of destruction of nutrients, air pollution and 
stream pollution. If Quetico Park were to be burned as a substitute for 


logging and regenerating in renewing the forest, then an area of approximately 


1750 square miles = 19 square miles would have to be burned annually. 
90 year rotation 


Widespread and continued use of fire as the only silvicultural tool 
in primitive areas, as proposed, could lead to steady and serious air 
. pollution. 
Absolutely no fires should be set or be allowed to spread in mature 


timber. Wildfire, especially when crowned, can be impossible to control. 


In conclusion, the Ontario Forest Industries Association reiterates its 
position that logging, as presently practised in Quetico and other Provincial 
parks, should be continued, not only for economic reasons, but also for the 
practice of good resource management. 

Greater consideration should be given to the average recreationist (i.e., 
the car camper), so that more benefit is derived for more of the people of 


Ontario from the Provincial parks. 
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Br * presented by the National Campers and Hikers Association of Ontario to the 
Quetico Parks Advisory Committee. 

On behalf of the Ontario N.C.H.A.,which was organized in 1962 and not has 
60 chapters with a membership of 2,150 family members, I would like to thank the 
Depfartment of Lands and Forests for the opportunity to submit a brief on Quetico Park. 

The Association is pleased to have this opportunity to join with those other 
organizations and individuals to express concern over the present suituation in Quetico 
Park and the future of this great natural and historical heritage. 

On the inside cover of the pamphlet dated 1962"Canoe Routes" Quetico Provincial 
Park, is the following message. and we quote:-— 

" Established as a forest reserve in 1909 and as a provincial park in 1913, 
Quetico contains 1,750 square miles of forests and waterways. It is regarded as a 
wilderness park to be reserved from any development which might destroy the wilderness 
environment. Access, consequently, is limited to certain points on the park boundaries 
fo avoid encroachment upon the interior wilderness. 

The history of Quetico cannot be separated from that of the Lakehead and the 
West. It was through the Quetico Country that the main canoe route linked Montreal 
with the fur riches of the West and North ‘lest. To-day, the canoe tripper captures a 
little of this history as he paddles the Quetico waters and treads the Quetico portages." 
end of quote. 
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| Man has plunder the natural resources of our world to such an extent that he 
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has upset the ecological balances of the different ecosysfems, and unless something is 
Mone now he will destroy himself. 


In north central Ontario pine forests once flourished, with trees of enormous 


size. But indiscriminate harvesting and subsequent soil erosion have reduced the area 
‘(rom a climax forest to the point where today it will only support blueberry¢ barrens. 
We need wilderness areas so natures ecosystems can live. The fact that Quetico 


fark was set aside as a wilderness area by far-sighted men generations ago means a great 
| 


eal to our way of life. 
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hen you consider that private companies of to day can only see the porfit side 
of the sheet, and never mind the future. We need a government who will respect the ript 
of the people and protect our Brovincial Parks especially Quetico, It belongs to the 

people of Ontario and in the years to come will be a much greater asset. With shorter 

hours and more leisure time, there will be somewhere that people can leave bricks and 
mortar and become refreshed mentally and spiritually from a day or more with netrre. 
The fact that the people know it is there gives them an assurance of the future. There- 
fore, Quetico Park should be classified as a PRIMITIVE PaRK. 

A Nigerian Chieftain once said "I conceive that the Land belongs to a vast 
family of which many are dead, few are living and countless numbers are still w.born." 

When trees are cut the sun dries up the soil and the rein washes the top so*l 
away. Only seven inches between us and starvation. Trees shade the earth end help to 
retain the moisture from the snow and rain to prevent run off. The conditicn of a lace 
and the quanity of life it can support depends to a great extent upon the surrounding 
forest. 

I understand the. Department of Lands and Forests administer several acts ar¢ 
in Provincial Parks the Farks Act should supersede all other acts. At the moment tie 
Crown timber Act is in command. 

The provincial parks are only 1% of the total forests in Ontario, thercmiome 
the parks should be left in their natural state. History records that many pooplo h.-> 
beer) reduced to poverty, or oblitrtated, because of wasteful exploitation of natnral 
resources. Deforestation, soil exhaustion and erosion hastened the decline of the Itc.7 
Empire. Here in North America, in the short time it has been colonized we have broken Hs 
all-records in the rate of destruction of matural recources, 

In Ontario we need primitive areas. Therefore “uetico lark should be classified 
as a primitive Park now, 

Ontario's future depends on you to make the right decision. 


Humbly submitted by Fred W.Barrett Provincial Conservation Director 
56 Kilideer Crescent; Toronto 350, Gntaris 
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THE LAMBTON WILDLIFE TRUST 
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D.E.Tasker, 
c/o 316 George Street, 
sarnia, Ontario. 


15th February, 1971 


Mr. R.T.Thomson, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands & Forests, 
FORT FRANCIS, Ontario. 


A BRIEF: 


submitted by the Lambton Wildlife Trust 

to the Quetico Advisory Committee concerning 
Quetico Provincial Park and the logging 
operations taking place therein. 


PREAMBLE : 


The Order in Council which established Quetico Provincial 
Park in 1913, described it as "a Public Park or Forest Preserve - 
Health Resort and Fishing Ground, for the benefit, advantage and 
enjoyment of the people of Ontario; for the protection of the 
fish, birds, game and fur-bearing animals therein." 

The logging operation in Quetico Park is incompatible 
with the above statement. Many, many people realize this and 
are no longer prepared to accept the destructive policies of 
the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. 

The Ontario Government has advertized Quetico as one 
of the last great Primitive Areas on the continent. For how 
much longer will it be able to make this claim if it permits 
the gross destruction caused by modern method logging and 'tree 
farming'? 

The Park is a cultural treasure filled with human history 
and with unique ecological properties. How will the saw and 
the bulldozer - the road and the truck, the improvised bridge, 
preserve these magnificent things from damage and devastation? 
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The Lambton Wildlife Trust is an organization of 
some 500 people who appreciate the full value of wilderness, 
and it stands as a rallying point to give expression to the 
voice of this community. 

In support of the proposition that Quetico be classified 
as a Primitive Park and that all logging operations cease 
forthwith, the following points are made:- 


Point 1. 
That Wildness and Wilderness now have a scarcity 
value for an ever growing informed and thoughtful 
public. Wild lands perpetuate the kind of world 
used by man through much of his evolution and are at 
least as worthy of saving and study, as the other 
objects of his environment preserved in museums. 
Point 2. 
That the old argument that logging makes for a 
healthy forest, is nonsense. The ‘forest primeaval' 
existed in true magnificence before the advent of 
the logger - he is not a necessity to the forest. 
Point 3. 
That where manipulation of the forest cover requires 
the hand of man, it should be done with extreme 
caution. Certainly it is no job for commercial 
forest-industry companies, whose responsibility is 
to their stockholders rather than to the public - 
and whose sole motivation is profit. Our parks 
should and must be controlled by public servants 
in the form of a forest ecology unit. 
Point 4. , 
That employment is. not a deciding factor in this 
issue. (Ref. Design for Development 1970, pages 
7 & 11, and Globe and Mail, March 16th, 1970.) 
Point 5. 
That the direct income to the Ontario Government 
from forestry operations in Quetico is exceeded by 
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Government expenditure for Forest Management, 
including partial reforestation to the cut over 
areas. The Ontario taxpayer is, in fact, paying 


for the privilege of having Quetico Park cut by 
the forest industry. 


(Ref. Canadian Audubon, 
May-June, 1970.) 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. E. Tasker, 


Publicity Secretary, 
Lambton Wildlife Trust. 


- Up until the end of 1970, one-half of .uetico Park was to 
be logged. However, in January 1971, Rene Brunelle, Minister 
of the Department of Lands and Forests, announced tiie withdrawal 
of the volume agreement formerly held by the Ontario Minnesota : 
Company. Thanks must be acknowledged to Mr. Brunelle for his sction. 
However, cutting is going on right now by Domtar and this presents 
an immediate threat to Quetico’s future. 

The value of the wilderness area is beyond measure. The fight 

to ensure the survival of wilderness will continue, as long as 
other parks such as Lake Superior, Killarney and the Algonquin 
Provincial Parks are in dunger. As conservationists, we express our 
deepest hope that with the advice of the Quetico Advisory Committee, 
the Department of Lands and Forests will now classify uetico Park 
as a Primitive one. 


The -sollowing people support this recommendation: 
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A BRIEF 


ON 


QUETICO PARK 


by 


Brian Hunt 


# Ht  # 


Pevrusry ho 7a 


Kenora, CGntario 


QUBTiCO PARK 


You are taking the trouble of studying wy brief and i thank 
you for it. Knowing the onerous task you are confronted with, 
i shall attempt to be concise and logical, 

My interest in this problem is threefold, FIRST, as a 
life-long member of the Progressive Conservative Party of 
Ontario, and Immediate Past President of the Kenora Riding 
Association of the Party, I feel that the Government of Ontario, 
represented by that Party, is about to make an irreversible 
error, 

SECONDLY, as a father of four children whose inheritance 
Shall be little more than the condition of the country my 
generation leaves to them, and 

THIRD, as Chairman of the Kenora Environmental Council. 

Gentlemen, my first point is 2 simple economic fact which 
has its foundation in the history of the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the Provincial Parks of Ontario. It is, (simnoly. 
that if a wedge is driven into quetico Park by the Timber 
interests, be they Canadian or other, it will eventually and 
inevitably lead to the surrender of the entire Park. There is 
no need to go into a lengthy series of e.auples here, other 
than to point out two parks, the history of which is the future 


of Quetico. Those two parks are Algonquin and Lake Superior, 
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For once an economic argument, particularly one concerned 
with job security for cutters, is established it is very difficult, 
indeed impossible, for @ governuent to withdraw perwits and further 
expansion. I need not explain to you that expansion is the name 
of everybody's game. 

In 1968 Kates, :eat, Marwick « Co. issued their findings to 
the Ontario Department of Tourism and Information from a project 
under the Federal Provincial Rural Development Agreement. This 
was Project Number 25055 entitled "Northwestern Ontario Tourist 
Industry Study.” This report has several passages which are 
relevant to your committee. I Shall quote from some of then. 

I would thin’: that the timber argument would fall because 
of the following quote from this study found on pages 63, 64: 

No, 4=-Quetico 


The Quetico Region has all the attributes of a 
multi-opportunity Vacation frea (non cruising). .. . 


For the nost part, the area is encompassed by = 

quetico Provincial Park whose character is established 

as a voyageur wilderness waterway. The nistorical 

element, the veriety of interconnected canoe waters, 

the numerous picturesque water falls, the white and 

red pine forests, in combination male it a park of 

National/International Significance. 
{I must wonder just how auch significance the park would have 
after the timber interests were through with it. 

Part of the problem faced by your committee is in under- 
Standing the conservationist’s point of view that no cutting 
should be allowed. The timber interests suggest that they will 


clear away much of the overburden which is, in tneir eyes, 


unsightly and prevents complete accessibility. 
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This is a difficult problem to understand, but because of 
the far reaching consequences your decision will have, a problem 
which must be studied with greatest care, Put simply, any cutting, 
any foreign manipulation of the park will upset the “ecosystem” < 
of that park, and that upset will be eersinic. The dégreé to 
which the ecosysten and the “ecocycles"? are disturbed in the park 
cannot accurately be forecast, so J make no attempt to. At the 
Same time, one »ust ask how we can at this point of time decide to 
upset that system without fully understanding what the outcome may 
te. A point which should be made here, thouzh, is this: wherever 
man has upset the ecosystem and ecocycle, the results have been far 
more disturbing than originally envisioned. ‘here isn’t the 
slightest reason to believe Quetico Park would react differently. 

One of the difficulties I have in understanding why the 
projected timber cutting is being considered at all is in reviewing 
the record of the Minnesota-Ontario Paper Co. in the field of 
pollution. It is at best abysmal and at worst a disgrace. Yet, 
the Minister of Lands and Forests calls them good corporate 
citizens. I must ask what criterion is he using in his assess-~- 
ment? The fact that they employ people? The fact that they pay 
taxes? Cr what? 

Although I have seen what The hiinnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company have done to the land and waters of the Province with my 
own eyes, once again I shall quote from the already mentioned 


Project Number 25055: 


However, one limitation precludes any recreational 

development of the river and this is pollution. 

The International Joint Commission report states: 

The Rainy River downstream from the Fort Frances- 

International Falls area is polluted to such an 

extent that it is a potential menace to health, 

unfit for bathing, discotrages the development of 

waterfront property, is unsuitable for the growth 

of many forms of aquatic life and is unattractive 

for recreation. The major cause of pollution is 

tne discharge of untreated wastes from the two 

pulp and paper plants owned by Minnesota and m 

Cntario Paper Company and its subsidiary company. 

This re;ort was issued in 1668 before the mercury tragedy. 
The carnage wrought upon the Ruiny aiver, Lake of the Woods and 
Winnipeg River system is hardly the act of a good corporate 
OLG1Z6N. Saltese Un Act fol? Brrcoompanyo winch, Until rorcea by Law 
and heavy fines, never initiated any action to stop its pollution, 
even tho.igh it was readily evident to all. 

What intelligence does this company believe the citizens 
of this province have when they suggest to the citizens that 
they act towards the environment in qa manner which would be 
constructive. Surely they cannot expect this Committee to 
accept such an insult! 

Members of the Committee, I suggest to you that the past 
record of this coupany be closely scrutinized before you make 
any recommendations: not only tne pollution of the waters, but 
also the wastelands that have now been abandoned by them in 
their continual search for nore and wore timber. 

I ask the conmittee, now, to study the need for recreational 
lands by the people of not only Ontario, but surrounding areas 
as well. This study sust sake allowances for future demands as 


well as present needs. Consideration must be given to factors 


other than population growth which covld affect the park. 


De 

Harold Gillian states. “The myth is that the need for 
park and wilderness areas increases at the same rate as the 
population.” Then he quotes Lincoln H. Day of Harvard: 
"Actually it increases about four times as fast as the population 
owing to increased leisure, higher incomes, and the growing 
popularity of outdoor recreation. "5 

Projections made for the “National Park System of the 


we 


United States Should be studied in depth for at least two 
reasons. The first would give us an excellent manner in which 
toce-relate our own system with the United States--it would 
only be sensible to do this because of the second reason: 

as the Parks of the United States are eventually overcrowded 
the overflow will spill into Canadian Parks, If the figure of 
“9 billion park visits in the U.S. system by the year 2,000"7 
is correct, we need to do much contemplating. 

From this study the committee surely “Ra conclude that 
rather than timber removal from Quetico, Ontario should now 
begin setting aside very large areas for recreation which are 
completely free of industrial development. 

There have been many statements made concerning the 
developnent of Northwestern Ontario. Without exception, these 
statements suggest the only industrial development for the 
region which is feasible must be based on raw resources, This 
means, of course, extensive use of minerals and forests. 
Unfortunately, both are incompatible with the second largest 


source of revenue for the area -- tourisn. 


The incompatibility was well focused only last year with 
the discovery of mercury contamination in the region’s lakes 
and rivers. The contamination caused a drastic loss in revenues 
to many tourist outfitters, Many have since gone out of business. 
I don’t believe any industry has the right to force another into 
bankruptcy. Yet this could well be what the pulp and paper 
companies and their subsidiary companies are doing to the tourist 
industry. 

It is becoming abundantly clear that the government must 
discard its methods of allowing two incompatible industries to 
exist to the detriment of both. Thus, Quetico, a park of inter- 
national significance, will not survive if industry moves into it, 
At the same time, the pulp and paper industry needs to obtain 
Supplies to feed its mills. 

These supplies the government, particularly the Department 
of Lands and Forests, must make available. But it must be made 
available in a manner which will allow all business to survive, 
not just pulp and paper, There are many areas in the province 
Which can Supply timber and not harm tourism. This is where the 
future wills should be located. If necessary to aid the paper 
companies in competing, the province and federal government should 
have no difficulty in providing subsidies, particularily: in ‘the 


field of transportation send transportation costs. 
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We cannot, as citizens of the Province of Ontario, admit 
that ovr timber resources are so depleted that we aust now turn 
to the only accessible primitive park in Ontario for those 
resources. This is tantamount to policy bankruptcy. If we do 
this we edmit also that the Department of Lands and Forests and 
the paper company interests have not been telling the truth to 
the people of this province, that their reforestation policies 
are not working, nor were expected to. 

If this is not the case, then the policy wakers are in 
error in allowing the construction of another paper will in 


Fort rrances, a mill which, before construction began, demanded 


timber from Quetico Park. Surely no one,‘in the year 1$71, still 


believes that “multiple use of parks "8 is a viable program. 
There is just too auch evidence available against such a progran 
to-day. 

In conclusion, I do not fear the fact that uy resources and 
available time for preparing this brief are minute as compared 
to those professionally engaged in obtaining timber rights. 

The committee surely recognizes this fact and in so doing will 
take this point into their considerations. Even without this 
fact, the ergiments against timber cutting in the Park must 
certeinly create enough doubt in the minds of the committee as 
to the advisability of allowing the Park to be used commercially 
by the timber interests that they will advise the Minister 
against a horrendous error. 


Than you, gentlemen, for your patience. 


Sees ee 
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ATIKOKAN, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


February 22,1971 


THIS IS A BRIEF 


Re. Classification of Quetico Provincial Park as a 
PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS PARK under the Provincial 
Parks Act. 


Quetico Provincial Park is unique, it is the only remaining 
‘lake and shield-rock wilderness' on this continent and perhaps 
in the whole world, that is ideally suitable for primitive 
classification. There are numerous reasons why it should be 
reclassified, I would like to state just a few. 


In the past eight years I have personally talked with more than 
five thousand people who have spent a week or more in Quetico. 
I have also recieved thousands of letters from the same people 
after they returned home, some as much as a year later, which 
proves that the benefits of wilderness are lasting and not just 
something to be enjoyed during the actual experience. Almost 
everyone expressed the feeling that their visit to Quetico was 
the greatest experience in their life, for wonderful reasons, 
too numerous to mention. The reactions of these many people 
have convinced me that the recreational value of wilderness 
cannot be over rated. PEOPLE NEED WILDERNESS. I believe this is 
one very good reason why Quetico should be reclassified and 
preserved, not only for present but for future generations. 


Primitive classification will preserve the wilderness character 
of the entire park. Shield rock terrain is much too fragile to 
withstand the ravages of modern logging methods. In the past, 
logging was much less damaging to an area and the damage was 
less permanent. Today it is economically impractical to log a 
wilderness area without the use of bulldozers, tree farmers and 
scarafiers. These machines are very destructive to this fragile 
terrain, causing erosion and leeching of soil nutrients. Regener- 
ation of a shield rock area is a long slow process, due to lack 
of soil and nutrients. I recently viewed some of the logged- 
over area of Quetico with a team of ecologists who expressed 
the opinion that even under the most favorable conditions, many 
hundreds of years might pass before the area will show signs 
GIMTECOVEeTY.. 


Ecological Education Through Wilderness Experience 


While we continue to sell our precious wilderness, tree by tree, 

to be made into toilet tissue or some other paper product, park 

use restrictions are being enforced in many heavily populated 

areas. Not only are the number of park visitors limited but 

certain heavily used areas are being closed to public use and 
allowed to rest and regenerate. All the while the beauty of 

Quetico continues to go tree by tree, into the manufacture of 

paper products. 


Primitive classification will literally expand the area of the 
park. Anyone traveling in wilderness under their own power will 
require three times as long to cover a route as would be necess- 
ary if they were using a motor. The effect is the same as trip- 
ling every route or the entire area of the park, since every- 
thing is relative. Wilderness travel is measured by days of en- 
joyment and not by the number of miles traveled or the time 
required to get from point A to point 3B. 


Under primitive classification, both Pickerel Lake and Pickerel 
Narrows will become very important wilderness areas, where any- 
one who is unable to portage because of advancing age or poor 
health, may enjoy many days of wilderness travel without portag- 
ing. This will make wilderness available to many people who are 
now unadle to get back into real wilderness. It will extend 
rather than limit the use of the park. 


The scientific value of primitive wilderness is yet unknown, for 
man is just beginning to recognize that wilderness is a great 
natural laboratory where he can unravel secrets from his past 
and make projections into the future, where he can observe un- 
disturbed eco-systems and learn how he fits into his natural 
environment. This may well be the most important reason why 
primitive wilderness should be preserved. Quetico may be one of 
the greatest natural science laboratories in the world. Should 
we allow it to be destroyed. 


Man has upset the natural environment of many wildlife species. 
He has destroyed and poisoned their habitat. Over two hundred 
species have become extinct since the year one. More than half 
of this number have vanished within the past fifty years. The 
side effects of some methods used to correct natural problems 
are more damaging and permanent than the original problem. Bald 
and Golden Eagle, Peregrine Falcon and Osprey are all facing ex- 
tinction, due to pesticides, yet we continue to spray our en- 
vironment with poison. Don't we realize that we must breath the 
same polluted air and drink the same poisoned water? It is a 
simple matter of time until enough poisons enter our own food- 
chain and man will learn his own limits. 


Nature can in time overcome many of the natural disturbances 
such as fire, blister rust, and spruce bud worm, but the effects 
of spraying the remaining habitat of these endangered species 
can be very final. WE NEED UNSPRAYED PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS HAB- 
ITAT, where these vanishing species may yet have a chance to 
Survive and remove from our conscience the guilt of knowing that 


we drove them into extinction. We still have a choice. | 


e.- 


Quetico has great historical significance. It is a natural, 
living monument. It's wilderness is a part of our Canadian 
Heritage, for Canada was carved out of a vast open wilderness. 


The Honourable Rene Brunelle, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
and the Quetico Advisory Committee have the power to preserve 
tois natural and historical heritage of all Canadians of the 
present and the future, by reccommending that Quetico Provin- 
cial Park be classified as a Primitive Wilderness Park. 


I hereby ask that you weigh carefully the future of Quetico. 
We pay our debt to past generations and the sacrafices they 
endured to make Canada the great country it is, by preserving 


our natural and historical heritage for generations of future 
Canadians. 


Thank you for considering this brief. 


had, Basic. 


Charles Ericksen 
Box T2et0 
Atikokan, Ontario 


copy: 


The Hon. Kene Brunelle 
Minister of Lands & Forests 


Quetico Advisory Committee 
AoLen: Mr. Re M4 Thomson 


Algonquin Wildlands League 
Nat. & Prov. Parks Ass'n. 
Fed. of Ontario Naturalists 


Pollution Probe 
University of Toronto 


Canadian Audubon Society 
Atten: Mr. Pat Hardy 


Friends of the Harth 
Atten: Mr. David Brower 
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QUETICO - A WILDERNESS PARK? 


Errata 


ps 4, paré. 5, 1ine 1; for 'perservation" read "preservation". 


Peo, para, 32 for this paragraph pubecieute the following 
paragraph: 

"We have not been able to find any general agreement 
on working definitions of the terms 'multiple-use' and ‘single-use’. 
Neither within the Department nor outside it can, one do better than 
find general agreement that within an integrated resource management 
system the larger areas will be used in several or many ways, and the 
smaller areas will be used in only one way. Thus, we cannot accept 
any argument based on claims that an essentially single-use Provincial 
Park is an inconsistent, invalid, or inefficient element in an 


integrated resource management system." 


ps3. para. .; .line: 5: "gsanitory" should read "sanitary". 
Bode woDard «055 "Granted that . : . factors'’: for this paragraph 
substitute the following paragraph: 

"We grant that little is known about determining user 
quotas for primitive areas based on these user-damage factors. We 
Strongly urge that the quotas on users ensure both environmental health 
and the wilderness expertence." 


Davo. para. of Line 2° "it elected" should read'‘its elected". 


P25, para. Oo. line 3: "Forests has accepted" should read ''Forests 
have accepted". 


p.24,. para. 2, line 6: "the same mistakes" should read "the same 
type of mistakes''. 


p.25, para. 3, line 7: "Representative" should read "Representatives". 
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SECTION 4 A STATEMENT OF INTENT 


The Save Quetico Committee of Thunder Bay is an independent 
Organization concerned with the present and future use of Quetico Park, in 
particular, and Ontario Provincial Parks in gencral. Our membership stands at 
over two hundred fee paying individuals in Thunder Bay and the surrounding area, 
The immediate goal of ''Save Quetico" is a cessation of all logging within the 
Quetico Park, and the reclassification of Quetico as a "primitive park" as 
defined by the Department of Lands and Forests (1967). 

We believe that logging is incompatible with the primary functions 
of the Park. Realizing that a halt to commercial forest harvests alone could 
be detrimental to Park valucs we make specific proposils for the future 
management of Quetico. 

Briefly these includc: 


1. the importance of,and necessity for proper forest management, 
the only goals of which are to further the primitive values 
of Quetico; 


2. the use of fire as a tool to ensure that forest management 
goals are met, and where this is impracticadle non-commercial 
cutting by Department of Lands and Forests personnel may be 
considered; 


3. the control of park users in various ways to ensure the 
continuing quality of Quetico's wilderness environment ; 


4. economic readjustment for personnel and industries displaced 
by a logging ban in Quetico; 


S. the relocation of some Quctico boundarics to ocnsure the easy 
enforcement of primitive park regulations; 


6. the establishment of a permanent Quetico advisory committee to 
the Ministcr, whose functions will be to assist him in managing 
the park, and to provide him with a continuing forum for public 
opinion, by means of communicating with public desires; and 


7. the implementation of specific fee schedules for primitive parks, 


to ensure that users of such parks bear the costs of this 
specialized service. 
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SECTION B QUETTCOy UHATE TTS ES 


Quetico is many things to many people—a source of valuable timber, 
a recreational joy, © cnanoeists paradise and according to the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, ‘onc of tho Lastuproast primitive arcas on the 
continent’. This Jatter we submit oL€ aks.not: 

It 1s not known what. area of Quetico has been cut-over in the past. 
A reasonable guess would be that about twenty-five per cent of the forested 
area has bcen cut-over since the turn. of the century: ‘Surely, then ‘these 
areas cannot be considered part of. aypramitive, area. 

We acknowledge, whole heartedly, that much of the 1750 square 
miles of Quetico is a magnificent provincial asset.° We agree, even at the 
moment, with the U.S. Outdoor Recreation Review Committee that the Quetico 
area is “untque in the world". Our purpose sn submtting this briefs 45 to 
tray and influence you to keep «<t that way. This can only be done by declaring 
Quetico Provincial Park a "primitive area’ as defined in the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests system of park classification. 

It_ 15 not Gur purpose, here to; Feview thoirmyraad statrstics which 
Ban be used to describe Quetico. By themselves they do not provide, “in our 
epinion, one single reason for preserving Quctico.as iqiwildernéss arci. A 
Dricf review of Quctico's history, 1,few descriptions inspired by travellers 


menrough Quetico and a bit of philosophy, are the basis’ for our request. 


Early Days of Quctico 
Muchseetitheapre=haistoryeotlthc™ Ouctico 1s still to be recorded 
and it is hoped archaeologists will have an opportunity to fully investigate 
mhe area before more sites are disturbed. The many artifacts already uncovered 
| indicate the region was travelled by many peoples. <A Palco-Indian race likely 
inhabited the region about nine thousand years 2go and successive groups 
‘Teplaced them. Collcctions contain flint scrapers, taconite projectile points, 


[bone awls and many othcr items fabricated hundreds of years ago. Pottery sherds 


of the Laurel and the Black Duck foci have been identificd among others. 
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The mysterious Indian rock paintings, varying from realistic 
animals to abstracts, are found on numerous sites. The meaning of these 
pictographs, the dates when they were painted, and the artists are unknown to 
modern Indians. On the other hand birchbark scrolls, s:1e of which were 
found in a cave, are similar to others seen in Northwest rn Ontario, and deal 
with the ritual of the Midewiwin socicty and with the route of the Objibwa 
from the Atlantic to Leech Lake. There are also song scrclis. 

A 1736 census of Indian tribes enumerates 100 warriors at 
Tecamaniouen (Rainy Lake) ''the same as those who come to Nepigon", thus 
including the Ojibwa and Monsonis. It is likely these tribes had driven the 
Lakot2 (Sioux) from the Quetico. 

An eloquent Indian leader, nicknamed "Blackstone" because of the 
arguments he used in support of the rights of his band, camped at French Lake 
in 1872, and is mentioned by many travellers and prospectors, in their 
diaries. When the Indians of the Rainy Lake area Signed Treaty III in 1873 
and surrendered lands that included the Quetico, two reserves were located 
along the historic waterways—the Naquaguon on Lac L- Croix and Kawawiagamak 
I.R. The latter, 5948.3 acres, was on the Wagweig River on the route to Lake 
Shebandowan. In 1915 this Indian Reserve, 24C, was abolished by an act of 
the Ontario government, but many of the band are said to have lived in this 
good moose country until the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 forced them to 
move. The graves of some of the victims are rapidly disappearing as the 
wooden house-like structures rot away. 

Jacques de Noyon, who wintered on Rainy Lake in 168&, is the first 
known individual who ventured west over the Quetico canoc trails. The first 
permanent development of the western fur trade did not begin until 1731 when 
Pierre Gaultier, de Varennes, Sieur de La Verendyre, sent 2n expedition to 
build Fort St. Pierre at the outlet of Rainy Lake. For the next 152 years the 
portages of the Quetico were to be trod by everyone who travelled through 
Canada to the West. Among the famous Canadians were Alexandcr Henry, Benjamin 
Frobisher, William McGillivray, Gabriell Franchere, Alexa:.der McKenzie, 

Dr. John McLoughlin, Lord Selkirk, Sir George Simpson, ana Rev. James Evans. 
David Thompson was on the boundary survey of 1823-24. John Tanner was held 
captive by Indians for thirty years, much of it in the Quetico. The Gladman- 
Hind Expedition of 1857-59 brought Simon J. Dawson to cuxrcy the water 


routes through the area. 
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Then came the Riel uprising and in 1870 the Wolseley Expedition 
crossed the area in boats. Then came immigrants from Europe, hungry for farm 
lands in the West, across the Dawson Trail by steam tug and barge. Rail 
competition soon ended this business and the Quetico routes reverted to the 
trappers after 1883. 

This capsule history barely reveals the wealth of history of 
this region which once re-echoed to the chansons of the voyageurs as they 
paddled for the bourgois of the North West Company, the X.Y. Company and the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

Quetico Provinctak Park nemains the one place in Canada where 
one can paddke historic tracks without the signs of civilization destroying 
the feeling of nearness to the past. 

Quetico not only provides us with a link to our historical 
past. It is a positive iink to our biological past and reference point for 
cur biological future as suggested by Wayland Drew in recent address to this 
~rganization. 

"At this point we can perhaps see more clearly why the perserva- 
7402 Of wilderness is becoming such an emotionally charged issue, especially 
for urban individuals, and why our technological society runs a risk in 
ai tOWing Quetiico and? places Tike’ it to remain intact: ree, ayman ior la 
woman from the net of daily preoccupations, bring him into thoughtful contact 
with natural balances, and the chances are that he will begin to ask questions 
which society can only answer with a sickly smile. He might wonder, for 
example, why the water is not everywhere as pure as it is in Quetico. He 
mignt wouder at the primitive joy which inspired those pictographs which 
still glow from the rocks like miniature celebrations, and he might ask why 
it is that the urban graffiti are by contrast insults to the soul and spirit. 
Ye might begin to compare his enervating daily dosage of television to the 
rancom exuberance of sounds he finds in wilderness. Above all, he might 
begin to question why it is that he feels so good, and why that feeling must 
last for only two weeks of the year." 

He then goes on to suggest some reasons a fow of us at least, and 


we in particular are taking the stand we are. 
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"The individual and the wilderness share many characteristics. 

Both retain an autonomy which is disconcerting to the State. Both can be 
recalcitrant, perverse, unyielding. Both demand privacy. Both without 
changing so very much since the Renaissance, have suddenly found themselves 
subversive and expendable. .And both are beseiged by processes which close 
like the halves of a single pincers. It is no more fashionable today to be 
an individual among the clubs, the societics, the committces, and the stifling 
sociability that settles like a smog, than it is to ba a Quetico among cities and 
pasteurized landscapes. Yet both Still exist, and there is hope for both; 
because until society can transform them it must contain them, and as long as 
a shred of autonomy remains to them they might organize sufficiently and assert 
sufficient force to counter the threat to their existence. 

| Ironically, one of the great problems in wildcrness preservation 
nas been that it depends on individuals. Often they tend to be loners, 
indifferent to organ? zation and politics. Frequently they fail to grasp the 
dimensions of the threat. When a favourite wilderness has been consumed they 
have simply gone clsewhere. There were always other places to go to, and even 
now we are frequently asked, 'Why are you raising all this fuss about Quetico? 
Look at all this land to the north. Why don't you just travel on?' The 
answer 1s not just that we are tired of travelling on, although that's true, 
but that we are beginning at last to see what is happening to us. We know 
that until the concept of a protected wilderness is encoded in Provincial law, 
not merely as a vague theory but as an enforced fact, then we're not just) 
travelling on, we're running. And that is why those of us who dislike politics 
who are by temperment retiring and reticent to make our Opinions felt, are 
at last saying no. We have come far enough, and we will not watch Quetico be. 
parcelled out like another peice of real estate, or levelled off and Sliced 
into board fect.'! 

If the Rt. Hon. Pierre E. Trudeau is correct then slicing parts 
of Quetico into board fect may not be the best use of the area. He has stated 
that perhaps history ‘is best learned outside the classroom". He gocs on to 
Say that Canadian history in all its glory can be re-lived in the wilderness 
regions of Canada. Students Should explore the routes of the voyageur and 


live the life of the voyageurs. 


a 
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Let us then preserve these natural regions for them-—-without 
logging, without roads, and without pollution. The Department of Lands and 
Forests has been progressive in establishing a fine chain of campgrounds 
across Ontario. Let us hope that now it will go one step further and establish 
regions of untouched wilderness. 

While Thoreau did not visit Quectico we fecl that it could well 
have inspired the following sentiments expressed in Walden. 

‘We need the tonic of wildness, to wade  .omctimcs in marshes where 
the bittern and the mcadow-hen lurk, and heer the booming of the snipe; to 
smell the whispering sedge where only some wilder and more solitary fowl builds 
her nest, and thc mink crawls with its belly close to the ground. At the same 
tame that we are carnest to explore and learn all things, we require that all 
things be mysterious and unexplorable, that land and sea be infinitely wild, 
unsurveyed and unfathomed by us because unfathomable. We can never have 
enough of nature. We must be refreshed by the sight of inexhaustible vigor, 
vast and titanic features, the sea-coast with its wrecks, the wilderness with 
its living and its decaying trees,. the thunder "cloud, and the rain which lasts 
three weeks and produccs freshets. We need to witness our own limits trans- 


gressed, and some life pasturing freely where we never wander.' 
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QUETICO - What It Should Be 


We have described in the foregoing what we think Quetico is to 
many of us—a little of the bad and much of the good. We submit that the 
Department of Lands and Forests and ourselves are not that far apart in our 
opinions of what it should be. 

For instance, concerning the multiple-uza concept some people are 
Suggesting that wo are proposing a single-use concept. Such is not the case. 
Our concept of Quetico Park as a wilderness area sees it having at least the 
following uses: 

(i) A unique recreational area where 2 wilderness experience can 
be had by canocists and hikers. 

(31) A refuge for endangered plant and animal Species such as the 
bald cagle, osprey, fisher and wolf. 

Gi4ii) A Jiving museum containing at the extremes of their ranges, 
north, South, cast or west various plants and animals. Examples are basswood, 
tur oak, and a host of lesser plants. 

(iv) It will, if not logged, provide a biological or ecological 
datum to which m nagement practises on adjaccnt areas can be compared. 

(v, It will be, if managed as a truly primitive area, serve as 
2 mental hospitai of a different sort, where some of us will go to regain our 


Sanity and perspective in this ever more complex world. 


We submit that a denial of logging and certain restrictions on 
recreational activity are a small pricc to pay to obtain these things, which 
surcly we will not obtain in an area managed under convential multiple-use 
policies. We also submit that the Department of Lands and Forests has already 
recognized these needs in Quetico by setting parts of it totally aside and 
other parts aside behind a lake front facade of four hundred or more feet of 
trees. We simply ask that you recommend to the Minister that he recognize in 
full what he has already recognized in part—in other words, don't hide behind 
a facade—adopt a full pokicy in which all of Quetico 1s deckared a "primitive 
cies 

Should your committee feel that what we arc requesting is in 


reality a single-use concept then we feel that a strong case exists for it. 


} 


| 
t 


| 
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For instance, it is appropriate now to ask how the Department of Lands and 
Forests makes important judgement decisions invoiving conflicting land uses. A 
multrple-wse policy sureky dues not mean tnat ave Lands aid waters are used by 
everybody fur everything. It coukd mean that some Lands and waters ane used by 
Some people for somethings and some Lands and waters arc weed by nobody for no 
things. 

ie torewarcr tomthesDopartmont Sy \nnud) Popore jo Naren, 1969), 
States that The concept of multiple use or integrate: resource management is 
Dasic, TO mecting Tan's sicvds, § Our land and ‘water resources: aro “limited, but 
the demand for a wide variety of goods and services is increasing each year. 
Accordingly, consideration of the single-use concept is becoming increasingly 
ec te", 

We de not dispute efforts to meet man's needs. However, <t should 
be cleanly understood by all that wants anc’ desires ane not needs. Ths 4 
a ctstinction that recetves too itive emplasts. 

Ine oresent policies’ of the Departnent’ of Lands) and Forests are 
quite readily interpreted as having far morc to do with wishes and desires than 
with needs. Paper dresses, 16=pace newspapers, power boats, and cars are not 
Pecis. Jt AS en0t Mie Wepartmcnt's) responsi bmity to cater ito, them.) fttseehe 
pepartment’ S responsibility to 'say*that the lands and forests of Ontario can no 
isiger accommodate all the wishes “and “desires. of the people, The qualities of 
the wilderness experience may not be neecdscither, but they are almost certainly 
more. Basic to man than many of his so-crlled "necds". 

Referring again to the Foreward quoted above, we are not convinced 
that singic-use or limited-use policies would not have much more potential for 
accommodating legitimate demands on the environment than dc the multiple-use 
policies currently practised. 

im fact. the Department, ls not ‘consistent, in 1tSs applications 
of multiple-use concepts. It already practices sinyle-use policies in a number 
Bf areas. This is best shown within the ParksBranch by the fact that of a 
motal of 65 of tht 96 parks listed in tho 1969 Annucl Report are single-use 
Only. Portions of the remaining 31 arc also devoted to single-use. Thus no 
matter what stand the Department takes, the only thing that can be said for its 
Multiple-use policies is that it is consistently inconsistent in their applica- 


£ion. 
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To summarize this section and tc restate o> prime request, we 
simply ask that you as a committee, recommend in the strongest possible terms 
to the Minister of Lands and Forests, that Quectico Provincial Park be re- 
classified in its ontirety as 2a "Class I, Primitive Park'' according to the 


Department's system of park classifications. 
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SECTION C — MANAGEMEVT PROPOSALS 


Introduction 


We are aware that many of the following prooosals are at variance 
with practices which may be allowed under the present primitive park classi- 
fication. We support the primitive park classification at present, because it 
ensures the cessation of logging and no further crosicr. of park values. We 
recognize, and we believe the Ontario Department of Lards and Forests recognizes 
that the present definition of a primitive park and primitive park practices is 
not ideal. We urge a redefining of this classification to allow forest, fish 
and wildlife management practices, based on sound ecological principles (as 
opposed to commercial principles) to be carried out in primitive areas. The 
redefining must cnsure that the sole purpose of such practices is the contin- 
uance of primitive park values. 

We let the following recommendations indirectly define what we 
Delteve A primitive, park, shouldbe. 

Hewstaree ain reasonably specific terms, ithe principles by which 
Quetico Park could be menaged to achieve and maintain tac primitive state 
Peo terred olin previous sections. 

Thegprinciples will be-grouped into eight areas.of. concern, namely: 

Forests and Lakes 

hash and Wibdlite 

Recreational Use 

Indian Use 

Economic Peadjustment 

Boundaries, Access Points, and Other Rciated Items 
Rescarch Agreements 


Administration, ‘fanagement Advisory Committee 
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A few guiding precepts can be stated here, for although they may 
be implied by the term primitive, they are precepts to which all management 
principles are related. 

1. The naturak or near-natural ecokogical evolution of a 
primitive park shoukd be a®lowed to continue. 

Quetico Park is in some respects a dynamic living whole. We are 
not proposing that it, or any portion of it, be ’preserved". 

2. Prevention of ecological problems, nather than correction of 
the problems, nequines the highest prtonrity. 

3. Planned human intervention in the natural order of things 
Shoukd be mintmak. Whenever possible it is preferalle not to interfere at 
all. 


Forests and Lakes 


Leer re 


“e concur with all efforts currently made by the Department of 
Lands and Forests to suppress forest fires. Quetico Park is too valuable a 
heritage, too important a resource, too unique a recreational wilderness to 
allow severe destruction of any significant portion of it. It cannot be 
replaced. 

However, the mere fact that fires are not allowed to burn is a 
Significant intervention in the natural order. Fire rejuvenates -1¢ forests, 
prepares seed beds, reduces natural fuel, and in many other w ys, not all 
appreciated or understood, is beneficial to the forests. S$ ppression of 
fire therefore, has some consequences which merit attenti.n. We have 
considered them in more detail in Appendix I. 

It is our belief that controlled, prescribed burning is more 
acceptable than lumbering for forest rejuvenation and management in a primi- 
tive park. 

Towards this end, the Department of Lands and Forests is 
encouraged to increase its knowledge of the merits, limitation, and 
associated problems of burning as a forest management practice. 

We visualize a master plan ensuring that over a period of years 
all parts of the Park will have burned and regrown. 

We urge you, as committee members, to read Heinselman (1969, 


1970) and Ohmann and Ream (1969) as further background on this issue. 
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Pests and Diseases 

These are part of the natural state of a primitive area. Unless 
it is shown that pest build up will have extraordinarily serious consequences 
on surrounding areas there should be no interference with the natural dynamic 
balance between pests and diseases and their host or associated organisms. 
Thus, spraying for aesthetic reasons, for control of nuisance pests for 
timber value and for similar reasons is unacceptable from our view point. 

Where it could be shown beyond reasonable doubt that situations 
within Quetico Park could have severe, extraordinary consequences outside the 
Park, a decision to limit the pest(s) by sound carefully performed control 
measures might have to be made. The Management Advisory Committee referred to 


later should play a significant role in decisions of this nature. 


3. Cutting of Trees, Disturbance of Soil and Rock 
Limited, selective, non-profit practices of this nature might 
be underta’:en by the Department of Lands and Forests to enhance park values 


only, wien no reasonable alternative exists. 


#. Water Levels 

Ye recommend that levels be allowed to fluctuate naturally. 
For example, beaver dams should come and go without interference. 

A study of all existing man-made dams and their effects on park 
values should be made. Using this information, a decision should be made in 
each case, whether to maintain it or remove it. In our opinion, no dams 
should be maintained in Quetico, now or in the future, =o regulate water flow 


for any purpose. 
| 
. 
permanent parts of the landscape that the decision would probably be to main- 


We allow that where a dam and the waters hbchind it are essentially 


tain the dam in perpetuity. 
5. Existing Buildings 
We know of no building within the park whose functional or 


historical value is such as to warrant its maintenance. In the absence of 


‘(strong contrary evidence we recommend that all buildings be removed. 
} 


5. Water Quality 


We suggest a monitoring programme as outlirncc in the next section 


ander Fish. 
| 
| 


| 
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Fish and Wildlife 


We concur with present fish management practices within the Park. 
We would encourage a water quality monitoring programme on all park lakes, 
with emphasis on heavily used lakes. This will allow setting of water quality 
datum(s) for future comparison, enabling management of waters for both the 
fish populations and sanitory reasons. 

We recommend the least possible interference with, or management 
of, fish and wildlife populations. 

We firmly believe that wilderness or primitive areas are very 
important to the continued existence of such species as the bald eagle, osprey, 
fisher and wolf. Indeed, these areas may become a necessity for their 
continuance on earth. To this end we point out the need for the careful 
selection of areas for compsites and routes for hiking trails. We ask that 
extreme caution be exercized in using pesticides within the Park. 

With respect to trapping within the park, we refer you to the 
section on Indian Usage. However, we note here that, for proper trapline 
management it may be necessary for trappers to turn in skulls and carcasses 
on a periodic basis. Under no circumstances should trappers be allowed to use 
poisons. 

We recommend that in the case of fish, wildlife and flora that 
present programmes to compile fauna and flora lists be encouraged and 


accelerated. 


Recreational Use 


Ve expect this aspect of management to be a most difficult one. 
There appear to be few reliable precedents for controlling humans to ensure 
continuance of primitive areas. The pressures are such as to require this 
control if anything approaching a wilderness experience is to be available 
in Quetico Park. 

The restraints we propose are significantly more restrictive than 
presently practised in Provincial Parks in Ontario. Quetico Park, as an 
accessible wilderness park, already appears to suffer destruction in certain 
areas beyond its capacity to heal itself. These destructive forces will 
become more widespread and more damaging. Severe restraints should be imposed 


soon, such as those stated on the following pages. 
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The users of a primitive park must be prepared to pay for the 
privilege of having the area set. aside solely for’ their use. 

Ascertaining which costs should reasonably be borne by the user 
and which should reasonably be borne by the Province would require more 
information than we, and probably more than the Department, has available now. 
Arriving at a reasonable figure would be an inportant role of the Management 
Advisory Committee. Certainly fees several times existing ones would seem to 
be in order. 

As a guide, fire suppression and basic adninistration, are 


probably provincial costs, while portage and campsite maintenance are user 
costs. 


2. Controlling Usage 
(i) Numbers of Peopie in the Park at any one time must be 


limited. Several factors may have to be considered in determining what these 
limits are. They would include: 


(a) How much usage can the environment be subjected to without 
damaging it beyond its capacity to heal? 


(b) When has usage reached a degree where the impression to the 
user is no longer that of a wilderness and primitive 
experience? 


Granted that little is known about determining user quotas for 
primitive areas, but any quotas set should be sageky Less than very cautious 
estimates of the Lowest of these, based on user-damage factors. 

Efforts to be more accurate in these usage estimates should 


receive high priority. 


It should be apparent that user quotas would vary from lake to 


lake, portage to portage, and campsite to campsite. 


(11) Quotas by regions within the park as opposed to a general 


park quota, or to a quota for each entrance point are recommended. 
Pegional quotas would probably require more administrative effort 
than the other two quota systems, but sccm to us to have much greater potential 


for assuring environment1il protection and a wilderness experience. 
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(iii) Closures of regions because of quota fulfillment or to 


provide environmental recovery time would be day-to-day decisions. 


(iv) Permit reservations ahead of time should be provided so 
that individual and family recreation plans could be made with the assurance 
of being able to have entrance to a specific region of the park for a specifie 


period of time. 


(v) First-come-first-served seems a reasonable means of filling 


unreserved quotas. 


(vi) Resident-non-resident ratios would merit favourable 
consideration in our view when quotas are regularly being filled to the dis- 


advantage of residents. 


(vil) Non-resident surcharges we feel should be avoided. 


However, if resident-non-resident ratios cannot be established, then non- 
resident surcharges may be one means of ensuring that a suitable ratio is 


maintained. 


(viii) Usage by outfitters should be restricted. To have large 
portions of quotas filled in advance each year by outfitters particularly 
during peak family seasons would be undesirable. 

Regulation of tourist operators could easily be achieved by 
giving each a quota of licenced canoes. When all his licenced canoes were in 
the park he could no longer send in other parties, either guided or equipped 
by him. To encourage a distribution of user pressure, tourist operators 
might be allowed higher quotas in spring and fall. It is of interest to note 
that some of the operators which would be affected by such regulations concur 
with the above viewpoint. Included, in restrictions of this nature would be 


large-group users, such as camps. 


(ix) Advertising. Pressure on the Park could be relicved by 
advertising the advantages of other arcas. Motorboat users, for example, 


have large areas of accessible waters around Quetico for their use. They should 
know about them. Advertisements of the limited-use arcas of tho Province could 
be quite important in directing recreation-1 users to the areas most suitable 


to his wants. 


SOE 
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3. Hiking Trails 
Throughout the interior lands these would be part of our proposal 
for a varied wilderness experience. Already a start has been made. Nothing 
elaborate is needed; simple, marked trails coula be used for walking in summer, 
and for snowshoeing and cross-country skiing in winter. There would be the 


advantages of variety, and of encouraging Less use of common water routes. 


4. Maintenance Crews 

Maintenance crews would have a significant role in subtly 
encouraging rotational use of over-used areas. A portage route cut to replace 
a well-worn route, a new portage to an out-of-the-way lake, an obvious small 
pile of wood left at a campsite, and other simple procedures would have a 


Significant effect in controlling wear. 


5. Enforcement of Pesulations 

Patrol officers in sufficient numbers should be present throughs 
out the Park. Alone, or in pairs, they would move through the Park much as 
other users. A few days in one place, a week in another, and visiting 
campsites en route would provide the presence that could discourage abuses 
of the privileges and regulations. They would be subject to the same condi- 
tions of use as others—no motors, chainsaws, etc. They would have radio 
contact with bases for airplane assistance if necessary. They would have a 


useful, safety role. 


6. Garbage and Wastes 

Education and controls will be required if garbage and wastes 
are not to despoil the Park. 
Controls should begin at the entrance points. They might include: 
(a3) Prohibition of glass containers. 


(ii) Prohibition of portable toilets in which excreta is bagged 
in plastic (never to be carried out, never to decompose). 


(iii) Ten dollar deposits from campers with disposable containers, 
refunded when a reasonable quantity of used containers is 
retuned to tne iexio. 


(iv) Similar ends might be achieved if check-outs at the end of 
interior trips were mandatory, at which time some form of 
garbage return might be required without detailed lists 
and refunds. 
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(v) Education and regulations should provide stimuli to 
cicourage burning what can be burned, and bringing out 
Lienresc. 


(vi) Cormonly used campsites may have to have simple pit toilets 
at proper sites, even though this may seem to contravene 
the provisions of a primitive park classification. 


Some education and rules of camper etiquette may encourage most 
campers to keep campsites and portages free of their own wastes. This should 
receive continued high priorty to ensure maincenance cf health and water 


quality standards. 


8. Recreational Supplies 


Use of acceptable recreational supplies could be encouraged or 


even requized by the Deoartment. of Lands and Forests. Such supplies would 


have minimal potenti! for gerbage accumulation and environmental impact, 
(bio-degradesle, low-j olution cieans2.s; reusable containers; burnable con- 
tainers; etc.). This <in be achieved in a amber ce ways. First, entrance 
park concessionaites culd Le required to carry these items. Second, out- 


fitters end other suppliers in the area could be encouraged to carry these 
items. Third, literziure advertising park regulations could make it quite 


clear what would be acceptable, and where they could be obtained. 


Indian Use 


It has been stated earlier that the present primitive park 
definition would be strictly applied te ~ecreationel users. Therefore, game 
harvest is incompatible with our concept of Quetico as a primitive park. 
However, we belicve that treaty Indians of Negnaguon ueke, Indian Reserve 25), 
those of reserves 23 and 23A, presently holding registered traplines within 
the park, shonld be allowed to continue to use these lines. As holders of 
registered lines relinquish them, by choice or through death, such lines 
Should be permanently closed unless another Aneaty Indian is willing to take 
them over immediately. 

While undesirable in a primitive park we recognize that snow machines 
will probably have to be used by holders of such traplines. If fire arms are 
not alloved at prescnt, this regulation should continue to be enforced. We 
understand that cach trepper is allowed four airflights per year into his line 
area. While we find such practice unacceptable, we realize that it will pro- 


babiy have to cuntinueg, as long as trapping is allowed. 
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It is incompatible with our concept of a primitive park that: 


(i) treaty Indians from other than reserves 25D, 23 and 23A 
be allowed to take up open traplines in the Park. 


(41) that non-treaty Indians hold any of the registered trap- 
lines within the Park. 


(111) that any Indians travelling in the Park for any purpose 
(e.g. guiding) have any special privileges other than those 
noted above. 


Economic Readjustment 


We know of no facts to indicate that the economic problems 
arising from a classification of the Park as primitive will ever be less than 
they are now. 

Thus we make the following recommendations. 

1. If the Mathieu-Domtar operation in Quetico Park is reasonably 
viable—and it 45 the nesponsibsbety of the Province to ensure that 4t 446— 


dislocation adjustments must be made. 


2. If unemployment results, first consideration for new jobs 


in the Park should be given to those affected by the dislocation. 


3. If there are unemployed persons who cannot obtain or do not 
desire other employment in the area then they should be retrained and/or 


relocated. 


4. As a condition of receiving dislocation assistance from the 
Province, Mathieu-Domtar must commit itself to keeping the mill at Sapawe and 
the woods operation at approximately their present state of employment for a 
reasonable number of years. Wood can be supplied from that portion of their 


limits lying north of Quetico. 


5. Costs of dislocation and readjustment should be considered 
part of the costs of establishing Quetico as a primitive park. As such these 


| costs should be borne by governments and passed on to the user. 
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Boundaries, Access Points, and Related Items 


This brief is concerned only with the future management of 
Quetico Park. As such we are considering boundaries already established. 
We are proposing that Quetico Park be managed much difftcrently than the lands 
and waters surroundine it. This being the case, there is some merit in 
rationalizing the boundary se that it is apparent toe those crossing it, and so 
that enforcement of regulations is not complicated by poor boundary situations. 

1. There are a few houndary changes which we think should be 
made at the time Quetico Park is classified a primitive park. They are 


described here, and marked on the accompanying map. 
B] 4 


(a) Batchcewaung Lake. The waters of this lake are directly 
connected to Park waters, and should be included in the Park. The Restricted 


Area around the Lake could go to the shores of Nym Lake. 


(b) French Lake. Presently in Quetice Park, this lake would 
become part of the multi-purpose entrance park at Dawson Trail Campgrounds, 
Thus motorboats would be allowed on it. The boundary of Quetico Park would be 


at the point where the waters of French Lake enter the Pickerel River. 


(c) Tiliy Lake. This lake should be excluded entirely from the 
Park. 


(d) Mack Lake should be entirely in the. Park. 

Ce), District lake slot cd Desenttrely in eiio eames 

(f£) Ross Lake should be excluded from the Park. 

(g) Saganagons Lake, und associated small lakes should be 


entirely within the Park.. This, hake extends so far into the Park that allow- 


ing motorboats on a major part of it outside the Park is inviting problems. 


(h) Saganaga akc except for Cache Bay should be outside the 


Park. 


(1) Namakan River. The waters of this river as they are closely 


associated with waters in the Park should be included in the Park. Quetico 
Rapids, just below the present Park boundary would be a suitable downstream 
limit of the Park boundary because it is a distinct land and water 


feature, casily posted and patrolled. 
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(j) We feel that the area bounded by the Namakan River on the 
north, the south shore of Namakan Lake from the entrance of the Namakan River 
to the international boundary, and along the international boundary on the 
south to Indian Reserve 25D merits special consideration. We do not feel it 
should be made part of the Park at this time. However, we recommend that no 
further development, in the form of new cottages or touvist Yesorts,,.OF 
expansion of existing facilities be allowed in this ares... This is to minimize 
or prevent land use problems which could arise on this. connlex of waters along 
the southwestern boundary of the Park. This also ensures a continuity with 
the Bounaary Waters Canoe Arca in Minnesota. This will facilitate management 
agreements and co-operation which must and will cxist between B.W.C.A. and 
Qué tTeor 

We do not cxclude logging from this area, howcver, desirable we 


might think it would be to so do. 


(k) In the foregoing, wherever waters form part of the Park 
boundary, we strongly urge that the boundary include the shoreline of the Lake 
to prevent cry sont of devekopment on boundary waters. 


2. Park Access Points 

Access to the Park must be Linited to ensure a primitive state for 
the Park. Access points should mect certain criteria. 

(2) They should be strategically placed on natural water cntrances 


® 


(11) They should be placed in a position such that park regulations 
and quotas can be casily onforced. 


(111) Entrances along the Canada-U.S. border merit special con- 
Sidcration, since there are so many potential cntry points 
and the opportunity for avoiding entrance fecs, etc. is 
readily available. 

Entrance points should logically provide 2 number of services which 
makes them incompatible fer inclusion in a primitive park. Therefore, we 
recommend that « Class IV Pccreation Park (according to present Department of 
Lands and Forest definition) be established at each entrance. Each. of. these 
would be outside Quetico Park. They can be of limited size and as Simple or 
complex as needs require. We recommend that Dawson Trail campgrounds and French 
Lake itself be so designated. In their simplest form such cntrances may provide 
a supervised parking areca, management and service buildings as deemed necessary 


and docks. Access points along the Canada-U.S. border would not require parking 
lots. 
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We suggest the following access points om the east, north and 
west boundaries : 

(a3 through Northern Light Lake 

(22) through. french Lake 

(i111) through Nym Lake 


(iv) through the Lerome Lake system. 


We advise against an entrance on Beaverhous: Lake since ,it would 
be additiongl administracive sxpense; it 1s already within the Parks a class 
IV park on its shores would create regulation.enforcement problems; and 
Western entrance is alrcady provisied through Loromc Lax 

We suggest no more than four entrances along the south boundary, 
With theseventrances to be placed on the basis of existing traffic flow 


patterns. 


a) iyplane Access 

No commerci*l or private airplanes sanould be allowed to land on 
waters or lands of Quetico Park. An agreement shouid be made with, the 
federal Government to prohibit overflights below 4,000 feet, a regulation 
that wevunderstand already exists in the B.W.C.A. The Department of Lands 
and Forests would, however, have full airflight privileges and access for 
management, purposes, We, classify! airycushion vohnicies asi aircraft. 


4. Patented Lands 


These should be bought back or recovered sit. the carliest 
Opportunity. No moro tind patents or Special cxemptions within Quetieo 


Park should be made. 


Dae bestricted AroduArouit! the Park »Boundary 


The present regulaticn which restricts development -and activaty 
within one mile of the Park boundary should be continued and vigorously 


enforced. 
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Research Agreements 


The very nature of a primitive park would make its lands, waters, 
flora and fauna attractive objects for scientific investigations. 
We have three strong recommendations with respect to agreements 


to conduct research in the Park. 


1. Research conducted in the Park must be directly and obviously 
related to the goals of a primitive park, Research dirccted to the management 
of a natural forest environment, studies to determine ccological effects of 
unsprayed forest areas, asccrtaining more exactly what wilderness means to the 
users of the Park and similar studies would definitely be acceptable. 

Studies which could just as well, or nearly so, be done outside 


the Park should not be allowed. 


2. There should be no special regulations or exceptions for any 
research worker. In other words, researchers would have to operate under the 
same rules as recreational users. For example, crection of any buildings 
within the Park would be prohibited along with the use of such equipment as 


chainsaws, outboard motors and clectric generators. 


3. All rescarch agreements would be reviewed by the Management 


Advisory Committee. 


4. We cannot recommend too strongly that historical and anthro- 
pological research be undertaken. An absolute condition of any such research 
should be that artifacts recovered, be deposited with Canadian public 
institutions. To discourage the already extensive tampering by amateurs we 
Suggest that your committee consider recommending modification of the 
appropriate act(s) governing these matters so that they deal specifically with 


provincial parks. 


| 
| 
| 
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Administration, Management Advisory Comittee 
A number of yuestions arise with respect to the administration of 
parks generally, and particularly Quetico Park as an accessible primitive park. 
wowcan COnSLder At teast athnrecehere: 
1. Can one Department of the Provincial Government manage both 


the commercial use cf forested lends and the recreational use 
of the same forested lands well? 


We would answer yes. Balanced, ccologically and economically 
sound policies and the decisions based on them will be difficult enough within 
one Department. Division between two Departments woul: almost certainly 
introduce additional difficulties. However, we do feel quite strongly that all 


policies must be ccologically sound first and economically sound second. 


Ze SeNiiowns PrSsponsiolerfor Land asc planning? 

Thernature of soouety yes ssuch thatcthe spublie has entrusted to 
at elected government much of the responsibility stom land -marnagenient i” ‘The 
personnel ,of ‘the Department of Lands and Forests has accepted the responsi- 
bility to manage the lands and forests. They must do this with wisdom in 
judgement and firmness of purpose. 

Rublsievopanwontihastasienifrcant role but we believesthatuthe 
Department must advocate and practice what they believe to be right, and to 
wigorously defend it. Only in this way can the public be assured that the 
Pesponsibiiities have bcen accepted.. Leadership, is, aiprofessional’ responsi- 
bility. 

LGiweamhyithlustrace what-we mean with onc Cx.mple., Foresters 
Have long recognized that fire could be a very important means cf regenerating 
Some cut-over areas. ‘However intour drive fcr better (forest) fire preven- 
mon we have almest convinced mot, only the publrc ut, ourselves, “the forest 
Benageys...athat tiene isiaro yolace AnMUannadian forests for fire”. (Foster, 1967). 
i. Foster thon sdcs on to list the four obstacles to prescribediiburning and 
we quote: 

mi. [he gear otedimape «thatch resubkt if fire escapes, 


2..°Thnewback of experience and knowledge of how fire reacts under 
varying conditions. 
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3. The uncertainty of public reaction or the fear of being found 
out by the public. 
(The use of fire is a contradiction of much of the fire pre- 
vention propaganda that has been used. It is feared by some 
that this apparent reversal of pclicy may encourage careless- 
ness or promiscuous burning). 


4. Lack of courage." 


It is significant to note that three of the four reasons centre 


around the foresters' fear of doing something whic) may be contrary to public 


opinion and for which he may be criticized. This despite the fact that the 


forestry body corporate recognizes the necessity of facing the problem of 


prescribed burning. Biologists, park managers, and land-use planners have all 


been guilty of the same mistakes in our opinion, 


Solving such a problem is not easy. Part of the solution is 


picking professionals who have the following attributes: 


(1) 
(11) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


Thick skins that can withstand uninformed public criticism. 


A determination to fight for the scientifically and socially 
sound policies which he has formulated. 


The initiative to use the many, varied, and extensive 
resources at his disposal to communicate with the public 
and educate the public, especially the political public. 


An innovative mind which attempts to anticipate new problems 
with views to preventing them before they arise and which 
seeks imaginative solutions to old problems. 


A willingness to experiment with new moans of management , 
realizing full well that not all experiments will be 
successful and that such experiments may be abandoned with- 
out loss of face. (A corollary to this is that resource 
managers must kecp the public informed of their work and of 
the fact that they cannot be one hundred per cent successful. 
We believe that an informed public tolerates such mistakes 
made once. An uninformed public tolerates no mistakes). 


The courage to make management decisions on the basis of 
limited evidence. (In many cases putting off decisions 
until the results of research are available further aggrevates 


a problem. We believe that informed: guesswork is going to 


be a necessity at times in managing Quetico). 
A good public presence... 4 


In the case of Quetico Park in particular, the administrator 
must be committed to. wilderness valucs and their embodiment 
in the park. ied: 


A sound, solid background in ecology, not just forest 
ecology. ; . 


Finally, an ability to make happen what he knows should happen. 
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The foregoing are not intended to suggest that Department of Lands 
and Forests personnel have lacked these attributes to date. However, we 
believe that parks and park management will increase in importance within the 
Department and that park management 1s going to become increasingly more complex 
and more a public issue in the future. Therfore, we are suggesting that great 


emphasis be given to selecting persons who obviously have these attributes. 


5. How can the senior administrators reccive consistent and 
sound advice, as woil 2s public support for management of 
the prs 


MY BCeCesi ple Primitive park will require strong defenders. The 
idea is not new but we sugsest that the [linister appoint a permanent Quetico 
Management Advisory Committee. Eight to tweive unpaid members such as listed 
below would be an immense help in our opinion. 


p =pouive Dro esol oOnais Such as! plant ecologists, foresters, 
biologists, and land use planners 


4 -Representative from major conservationist and naturalists groups 
(e.9. F.0.N. , Canadian Audubon Society, O.F.A.H., etc.) 


5 Boe lectca, ttecre sted, qualified citizens 


-If such a comnittee, was to have any political representation, 
inen vc should have one meinber from each of the major parties. 


| 


We cnvasave, sucha committec scrving a number of functions. 


ce) It provides a means of kecping certain organizations and 
groups,informed of attairs im: the Park. 


(Aa 9 Pt Vineresses tue chanecs of antroducing: new approaches 
to the system, operating on the premise that persons of 
divergent backvrounds provide divergent and possibly 
uscful approaches to a given problem. 


(id) St ea arovede support) or the Milister And Cayvil servants 
alike’ simply-by-its proestncce! Peopleserchreassurcdeid 
important observers «are looking on. 


fav) emt Bnsupes to sone decree that thi Park policies’ are being 
Carried out in the way they were intendeéd: 


A 


(v) It serves as an independent body to @Ssuess the effectiveness 


OF the Park’ policies) and work. 
(vi Pelt 1s) one methow for the senior admimistratcousedto: sound) out 
public opinion on theix polieics. 
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We see this committee not as a token gesture but in active working 
body. It shouid play a significant role in assisting senior Park administrators 
with managing the Park. As such it should meet atrepular intervals (2 to 4 
times annually). Its members should be sufficiently intvrcsted to serve without 


any form cf remuncration. Ofcourse; their expenscts would be ict. 
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Appendrx 1 


Forest Management and Primitive Pzirks 


The Save Quetico Committee is quite aware that it is presenting 


park managers of Quetico a new set of problems by requesting that Quetico Park 


be declared a primitive area. We are alsc aware that it is beyond our resources 


to provide a definitive discussion of these problems. 
We believe that the Minister of Lands and Forests in appointing 
your committee to consider the future of Quetico Provincial Park, has really 


given you four basic options to consider: 


1. Should forest harvesting continue in any form, especially by 
commercial concerns? 

2. Should Quetico be designated a primitive area where there 
will be no management except fire protection? 

3. Should Quetico forests be ‘'managed" to ensure the primitive 
state? 

4. 


Should there be no management of any sort including no fire 
protection? 


We submit that the third choice is the desirable one. 


Heinselman (1970) provides an excellent introduction to the 
problems :"'the natural forest ecosystems of some of our most cherished areas are 
presently endangered by subtle ecological changes, primarily because we have 
failed to consider the dynamic character of primeval ecosystems and because 


"protection' programmes frequently exclude the very factors that produce natural 


plant and animal communitics. We have assumed that preservation is assured by 


prohibiting logging, and by protecting forests from fire, insects, and 


disease." 
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Any discussion of the "management" of Quetico as a primitive area 
must start with the obvious premise that a forest is a living, dynamic, con- 
Stantly changing plant and animal community. 

Rowe describes the Quetico forest thusly: 

"After the retreat of the last ice-sheet, species of the fragmented 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest migrated northward into the country between Lake 
of the Woods and Lake Superior. The general character of the soils and climate 
apparently favoured the development of pine communitics, and large areas are 
still dominated by the white and red Pincs (Pinus strobus, P. resinosa). 

Logging and recent fires have brought various of the boreal species into pro- 
minence, and pure or mixed stands of jack pine |Pinus banksiana), aspens 
{Populus grandidentata, P. tnemulordes), white birch (Betula papyrtfera), 
balsam fir (Abies balsamea) and the white and black spruces (Picea glauca, P. 
manzana) are frequent, associated with varying amounts of the white and red 
pines. The fir-white spruce-birch type is particularly common, and in low-lying 
areas a spruce-fir forest type is often present. In the southern and eastern 
parts there is a scattering of yellow birch (Betula L.tea), sugar maple (Acer 
Saccharum), basswood (Tilia amenrtcana), Manitoba maple (Acer negundo ) ,ironwood 
(Ostaya virginiana), red and bur oaks (Quercus rubra, 0. macnocanps). Hardwood 
species of wet valley sites are black ash (Fraxinus nigra), white elm(Umus 
amenccana) and red maple (Acer nubaum). Eastern white cedar (Thuja occidentalis} 
grov's along lake shores and in rich Swamps; black spruce and tamarack (Larix 
Luiteina) are usual in stagnant mossy bogs. 

Over the greater part of the area the underlying granites, 
sediments and volcanic rocks of the Precambrian Shicld have been strongly 
glaciated, and the resulting soil deposits are thin and of coarse texture. The 
irregular nature of the terrain is reflected in great numbers of rock-rimmed 
lakes of various sizes. At the eastern end of the Section. bedrock conglom- 
erates and slates have largely been covered with Clays and sands laid down in 
glacial Lake Algonquin, while in the central and western portions, local 
lacustrine and beach deposits occur as small discontinuous patches in a complex 


with water-washed till." 
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There are a number of different forest communities in Quetico 
including various combinations of these species—white pine, red pine, jack 
pine, poplar (various species), balsam fir, white spruce, and black spruce, 
(Ohmann and Ream, 1969). There is almost total unanimity among ccologists 
and foresters that forests of the majority of there species have begun as a 
result of a catastrophco—fire. There is good evidence, both experimental 
and natural, to indicate that this is the case. (Ahl¢gren, 71959, 1960), 
(Foster <t al, 1967 )ee(Hednselmens 1970). (ial Ai S70) Chute 1958). Von 
Wagner, 1963). 

Logging may also serve the purpose but we suggest it seldom does. 
Logged areas require intensive attempts to rcgenerate new forests. This 
seems to be acknowledged by the Department (Mr. Lou Ringham, Quetico Summit 
Conference, October 3, 1970) that not all these attempts are successful. 

In fact, Mr. Ringham estimated that thirty per cent of northern Ontario's 
cut-over areas are not adequately stocked and have never had any forest 
regeneration prodecures applied to them. 

However, accepting that a new forest community is born of a 
natural or man-made disturbance, it then has a finite lifc. While we lack 
specific figures for Quetico, we estimate the average life-span for various 


tree Species in’ Quetico, depending on site; to!beras follows: 


Balsam Fir - 60 to 80 years 
Poplar (various species) - 80 to 100 years 
White Spruce =e SOset GO. eloOry ears 
Black Sprucc - 80 to 150 years 
White and Red Pine - 100. to 300 years 
Jack Pine = 60 ton 1GObyeu re 


If a forest community reaches maturity, it wilt be renewed. 
Various agencics may speed up the rate of renewal. Th.sc include fire as 
the most common since mature forests constitute a high fire hazard, blow- 
down in wind storms, pest destruction, as in the case of spruce budworm on 
balsam; and man, by logging. The important point here is that we realize 
this and we realize the impossibility of "preserving Quetico as is". It 
is for this very reason that we reject Option 2 and propose that more 


Management is neccessary. It has been said this way by Marsh (1968). 
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"Today it is generally accepted that to achieve the many purposes 
of wilderness conservation a policy of management ratner than simple pro- 
tection of the landscape is required. While some of the ccological factors 
involved in wilderness management have béen studied, che implications for 
maintaining quality wilderness recreatior have been n2giected.' (Maintaining 
the Wilderness Experience, Page 318). 

Of the tree species constituting the present Quetico forests, 
most of them can be classified as ploneer species—these which rapidly 
occupy exposed mineral soil, in open brightly Lighted Spaces, All except 
balsam fir and to a lesser degree white pine and white spruce fall into this 
category. Balsam fir is a shade tolerant, successional species which con- 
stitutes a small percentage of the stems in our ploneecr, forests. sIf a 
natural disturbance doves not overtake the pionecr communities growing on the 
better sites in Quetico, then it can be expected that balsam fir will 
succeed these pioneer forests over much Of present range. Tt is likely that 
in the absence of fire that balsam fir forests will self-perpetuate. A few 
of the host of references which are available to support these statements 
include Blais (1968), Heinselman C9G9e 91970). 

For a number of reasons balsam fir is the least desirable of 
all species to have in a park whether on not the park will be Logged. It is 
short iived and at the moment of little commercial valuc to local mills, 
especially so to any of the Ontaric-Minnesota mills at either Fort Frances 
or Kenora. Extensive stands are of even less value acsthetically., They 
ar® dense, of uniform monotony and provide little in the way of suitable 
habitat for cither wildlife Or the camper. fature stands of balsam fir are 
the source of spruce budworm infestations which way repidly spread to other 
arcas of spruce and balsam which are not mature. I; eddition, mature and 
Over-mature balsam constitutes what is probably the highest fire hazard: of 
any of the Quetico tree specics., We are aware that the problems with 
balsam already cxist in a slenificant pomtdon (uso serpee at Jeast) of 
Quetico Park. 

tS ale Rage ok reason, more than) anyother, whic! causes us to 
eliminate Option 2-~any form of forest management cxcept fire protection— 


from our list of viable forms of forest management for Quetico. 
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With the highly effective fire suppression of the Department of 
Lands andF orests, we could expect much of Quetico to revert to balsam fir 
in the next one hundred years. To allow this would be shcer folly and a 
disaster. The results that could be cxpected include the following: 


J) Much OF the present beauty of Quetico's forests would be 
destroyed. 


ho 


An environment would be created which campers would avoid 


hao aw 


(possibly leading to a lack of significant use of the Park, 
and the major reason for havin the Park). 


So ine Timbers Of many species Of terrestrial waidiitfe, 
especially the ungulates and carnivores will drastically 
medica, sihesesgroups have the ercatest degree vot imterest 
COuVva Sd Cor s:. 


4. A perpetual arca of high fire hazard will exist which has 
the potential of becoming a conflagration which could then 


spread beyond the park boundaries and destroy commercial 
timber. 


5. It will provide a continually repetitive source of spruce 
bucworm infestation requiring repeated spraying with all the 
implications of ecological disaster. Even ‘safe'' sprays 
such as '"Sumithion' have not bcen proven safe to date. 

We repeat that the biggest possible disaster which could befall 

Quctico would beta "preserve it" by means of fire protection alone: Quetico 
would join a sorry list of ecological catastrophies. 

The question of whether or not to practice no management at all 

(Option 4) is casily answered. This is the most desirable form of manage- 
ment Trem thettheorcticaltviewipoimnt efithsswildorness iourt oe tl Cetheoretically 
could be expected»to produce the 'type (of forests first seen by the early 
travellers} and described’ (prévioustly ‘in this?report )oby = Powe’ (1959); 
Unfortunately; such could hardly be the case. The number of forest fires now 
Started by campers and by natural causes cannot be ignored. Without pro- 


tection we would guess that most of Quctico would de frequently burned. 


Jnder this set of circumstances we visualize parts of Quetico becoming a 


Sudbury landscape of barren rock. Barren rock has tremendous aesthetic 
appeal in small patches but none in square mile doses. In addition, wild- 
fire cannot be allowed to go unchecked since it will spill over park boundaries 


into commercial forests and there is a dangcr to humans in its path. 
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Therefore, on these and other grounds, we reject, and urge you 
to reject, any suggestion that Quetico be placed under a 'no-management" 
policy. 

This/brings us to consider our first, option. »iShould*forest 
harvesting, the prime purpose of which is to obtain timber of commercial 
value, be carried out by anybody? We suggest the answer should be "no" in 
the case of Quetico. 

The forest industry and in particular Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd. and Jim Mathieu Lumber obviously feel the answer should 
be ''yes". Their arguments need to be considered. Ontario-Minnesota 
personnel have used the argument, with members of this committee, that 
they (Ontario-Minnesota) are going to have to import wood from Minnesota, 
Manitoba and perhaps Saskatchewan to supply their new mill at F ort F rances 
if its woods needs are not met in Quetico. We of this committee are quite 
aware of the basic methods of wood cost rationalization in which wood is 
supplied from all parts of a company's area of supply in order to even out 
costs over a long time period. We submit that in light of this and in 
terms of distance, that wood from these other areas is not prohibitively 
more expensive than wood from Quetico. There seems little reason to 
believe that the small amount of wood to be had from Quetico cannot be had 
from other sources outside Quetico. 

Additionally, it is common knowledge amongst foresters that 
timber limits have been granted pulp and paper companies on the basis that 
the limits contain about ten per cent (and as high as fifty per cent in 
the past) more timber than the mill will need, to allow for contingencies 
such as fire. With the present state of forest fire control , there is 
less reason for planned surpluses. The Minister has advised that companies 
not using these surpluses will have them removed. We understand, for 
instance, that over 106,090 cunits of the total annual allowable cut of 
coniferous species assigned to Ontario-Minnesota's Kenora mill is not 
presently being utilized. And even if not, the deputy-minister, G. H.J. 
Bayley has been publicly quoted as saying the wood supply problems of 
Ontario-Minnesota can be met outside of Quctico. When all of this is 
coupled together it is obvious that Ontario-Minnesota is not dependent on 


Quetico's forests to keep itself going. 
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The situation with Jim Mathieu is more confused, to us at least, 
We suspect, but again cannot prove, that even with their limits in the Park 
that Jam Mathieu has not dukgficrent wood to be a viahhe entity operating 
4n Sapauwe in perpetucty. We urge you as a committe. te obtain and publish 
figures to prove or disprove this. If we ara correct in our suspicion, 
then Jim Mathieu is an ephemeral industry as far ag sepawe is concerned. 
Sooner or later men will be put out of work. We believa that in is as 
casy to relocate now, as jater if it is incvitable anyway. 

Industry has also thrown out the bait that they are Perrioly 
concerned with the welfare of their employees, and certainly would not 
want them put out of work. We submit that our concern for their employees 
is far greater than theirs. We all realize that if a way could be found 
to increase employee productivity, that as many einpioyvees as neccessary 
would be dismissed. Past performance for the woods industry indicates 
that company welfare comes before employce welfare. On the other hand, we 
are suggesting no onc be dismissed and left to his own devicos. We propose 
that the cost of managing Quetico as "wilderness" must be borne by the 
wilderness user and part of that cost shall be rctreining and/or relocating 
anyone in the logging industry displaced by "no logging in Quetico",. 

Continuing with our discussion of Option 1, the woods industry 
and goodly numberg of foresters within the Department of Lands and Forests 
believe the only viable way to prevent the type of successional ecological 
disaster previously outlined, is £6 log. We disagree, 

We do grant that logging is probably the closest thing we can 
achieve which is comparable to fire in its CLEect 4, but the differences 
between fire and logging ar. significant, Let us 2yamine the common things 
which fire doceuwaut wy does the following: 


- burns a lot of forest litter which may consist of virtually 
non-decomposable needles that have accumulated over the life 
of the stand 


~ the foregoing achicves two things all or partially 
a. releases a vast supply of nutrient stored in the litter 
b. exposes mineral soil which is the only acceptable seed 
bed for most of our tree species. 


Se Y li wl tela Overstory of mature trees allowing a new forest 
of pioneer species, the sunlight they need for growth and 
Survival, 
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- kills overmature or decadent stands which in the case of balsam 
fir and the spruce budworm, may be a source for pests. 


- if periodic fire consumes small existing fuel supplies, it 
prevents a conflagration in a large fuel supply. 


- opens the cones of serotinous species allowing the release of 
seeds which would never be released otherwise. 


- periodic ground fires kill underbrush in mature stands of 
fire resistent species (white and red pine). 


- there may be species differences between pre-fire and post- 

fire stands 

Now, how does logging compare in its effects to fire? Protests 
of logged landscapes looking as though vacuumed or bombed to the contrary 
logging does not bare significant quantities of mineral soil or prepare 
adequate seedbeds for new forests, Hence the Department's extensive 
programm of ‘'scarification"' on cut-overs to prepare seedbeds. Scarification 
with heavy machinery is only effective on certain sites and for certain 
tree species. It is of significance to note that while scarification bares 
mineral soil, it certainly doesn't release the flood of nutrients to the 
new forest by destruction of the litter, as does fire. Hence it seems 
likely that with successive rotations in fire-free forests, there will be 
a net accumulation of forest litter. The danger of this in our forests has 
not yet been widely acknowledged in Canada. In Yosemite National Park this 
problem became so severe that the National Park Service was forced to employ 
men to remove forest litter under the giant sequoias by hand, because had 
a ground fire started in the accumulated litter, it would have been so hot 
as to kill even these naturally fire resistant giants. Up to the creation 
of Yosemite, periodic ground fires were part of the natural scene (Heinsel- 
man, 1970). Now that the accumulated litter layer has been carted off by 
hand periodic prescribed burns are part of the management scene. 
(Hartesveldt and Harvey, 1967, Page 67). 

The fact that there may be a net accumulation of litter in 
logged or unlogged forest protected from fire, suggests an accumulation and 
storage of nutrient over long periods of time. If this is correct then our 
forest soils will become increasinply less fertilc and less able to support 


adequate forests and forest growth. 
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For species with serotinous cones (jack pine and black spruce) 
logging does not provide the heat to open serotinous cones. The vast seed 
supply stored in the cones is not released to start a new forest. There- 
fore, in cut-overs the forest regeneration costs sky-rocket because the 
site has to be either scarified and helicopter seceded or planted. This 
also applies to other than scrotinous species. Certain experiments being 
carried out in Superior National Forest suggest that U.S. foresters are 
finding ways of using prescribed burns as e means of forest regeneration, 
(Personal communication, various Northwestern Ontario foresters). The 
costs are apparently very significantly less than scarification-seecding 
or planting. To our knowledge this type of management is not being done 
anywhere in this province, nor is there even any significant experimental 
programme of prescribed burning. 

To return to what logging does in comparison to fire, modern 
clear-ait methods compare favourably to fire in opening up a forest. 

In regards to killing or removing decadent stands,the forest 
industry and forest managers do not approach fire in their effectiveness. 
They only remove species which have economic value (in this area the pines 
and spruces). For the most part poplar and balsam fir are left behind in 
the cut-over. Thus forest operations ere selective in their removal of 
trees, while fire is not. Many foresters and ecologists have noted that 
our second growth forests which follow logging now heave significantly 
higher percentages of balsam or poplar. Whether this is caused by leaving 
these species behind or whether other aspects of logging practice favours 
reproduction of these species is unimportant in our view. The fact 
remains that present practices appear to favour the tncreased production 
of the very species which ane of Least value to aAndustiy. These same 
species as we have previously noted are also of least v7lue from a 
recreational view point. 

On these very great number of grounds we find that present 
forest practices are not doing the very things they should be doing. 
Therefore, we cannot accept the claim that commercial forest harvesting is 
the best possible choice amongst the options open to us. We expect that 


you will reach the same conclusion. 
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To return to the management of Quetico in particular from forests 
in general we find the only sensible option we can see is to manage the area 


An Such a way as to ensure the perpetuation uf the primitive state. (Option 
seh’ 


Since logging is not doins the job, we suggest that we must, and 
you must, and the Minister must considar fire as the only remaining manage- 
ment tool... It has worked for millenia under netural conditions. . It is 
apparently being made to work under some conditions (similar to Quetico) in 
Superior National Forest. Surely then the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests Should be expertmenting extensively with f4i1e in the management of 
primitive areas (where fire has always existed), and in areas harvested 
commercially. Since there appears to be a great reluctance to date, to 
tackle this problem in areas where commercially valuablc timber might be 


accidentally destroyed, we suggest that Quetico, a primitive, class I park 


is the logical place to begin experiments in fire management. Because fire 


is part of the natural scene we at lcast would not objcct if a prescribed 
burn "got away'’ and burned more than prescribed. We suggest the logical 


place to start such a programme is in the budworm infested Lalsam forests on 


the east side of the Park. There is a chance that a number of benefits 


could result: 


1. remove the root cause of the budworm epidemic (which spray- 
ine will not do): 


the Department will gain cxpericnce with prescribed burning: 


Lee) 


species of little value to anyone may be replaced by species 
more valuable to everyone; and 


4 the potentially disastrous results of massive spraying 
programmes may be avoided. 


In summary, we find that present forest practice as carried out 
in Quetico is not best preserving Quetico's value as a dark, nor does it 
ensure the continuance of its present high value to forest enterprise. 
Therefore, we can only conclude that new approaches are required. In the 
case of Quetico this means setting it aside for all time as a primitive, 
class I park. It also means that Quetico's forests must be managed and 


the main management tool, we see at the moment, is fire. 
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Appendix 2 


Land Use Planning in Northwestern Ontario 


The focus of this brief has been on Quctico Park as a primitive 
park. That is the particular question under consideration. It is a part 
of a much larger question. A question that in the last few years has been 
predominant, namely, How do we protect the environment that maintains ud? 

It is too apparent in too many cases that many people have 
neither awareness, nor concern, nor respect for their place in the natural 
environment. 

When this failure to appreciate the ecological situation is 
combined with commercial enterprise we inevitably observe environmental 
destruction. Many large businesses, among others, operate without 
environmental conscience or accountability. Their present efforts 
at "pollution control" are far short of the efforts of genuine environmental 
protection 

The Department of Lands and Forests must make as 4th first 
priority the protection of the Lands and waters of Ontario, and of the 
kiving things assockated uith them. Neither business benefit nor public 
pleasure is a first priority. 

Thus a number of important judgements become the concerns of the 
Department. What are very safe limits for business bcnefit and public 
pleasure? When are these uses compatible? When are they not compatible? 
When can utilization of an area be permitted? When must utilization be 
prohibited? 

These are not new questions, nor ones to which the Department has 
not already addressed itself. We may ask, however, if previous judgements 
have been made with sufficient concern for the environment. Some of the 
current pressures for environmental protection are almost certainly a result 
of the many examples of bad resource use policies and practices. In many 


cases it is probably true that the practices are far worse than the policies. 
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Tor example, the policies embodied in the five classes of 
Ontario Provincial Parks may be generally quite acceptable, but the 
current practices implementing these policies are often not as acceptable. 
Thus, if Quetico had bcen wel? managed as a natural environment park, 
there might not have been the great public pressures that presently exist. 
We feel the following recommendations if adopted, would help to correct 
these problens. 

One major recommendation is that the Department of Lands and 
Forests must be staffed at all levels of all Branches by people committed 
to protecting the environment. We would expect then that resource use 
policy decisions would be made by similarly inclined people, even though 
their particular responsibilities might be oriented toward recreational, 
resource production, research, forest protection, or other aspects. 

A second major recommendation is that far more goal-oriented 
research needs to be done. If the publications listed as being published 
between April 1, 1968 and March 31, 1969 are any indication of research 
activity we have strong doubts that the Department is spending nearly 
cnough time, energy and moncy to understand basic resource use problems 
well enough. Even if we accept the goal statement in the Foreward of the 
Annual Report, there <4 not one publication title which suggests serous 
e4forts to study the problems assockated with achieving these goaks, much 
Less to ascertacn that the goals are valid. We are aware of efforts 
toward these ends by a few people and are not questioning the activity 
being done. We ask only if there is enough goal oriented activity in a 
time of increasing pressures. The Department of Lands and Forests is 
expected to supply some of the answers and a lot of the leadership. 

The furone over Quetico Park 44 just one ohase of the human 
pressures berng applied to Northwestern Ontario, They wikl increase. 

The Government has the major responsibility for restraining them. A 
primitive park may be the best use possible, short of no use at all, for 
much of our land and water. Much of Northwestern Ontario should be 
similarly restricted and these restrictions are much more casily applied 


early than late. 
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In Northern Ontario, then, we would present the following for 


serious consideration: 


(i) Set aside at least a dozen primitive parks in Northern Ontario. 
We are uncertain as to what area is large enough to be ecologically primitive 
but we suggest 1000 squazvc:: miles as a bare minimum, more in fragile environ- 
ments such as tundra. Should this request appear outragcous, let us put it 
in perspective. If we assume an average size of 1506 square miles then we 
are talking of a total of 18000 square miles. This ccmb:.ned with the present 
park system amounts to approximately seven per cert cf the total area of the 
Province. If the most affluent province in Canada (Zs there any place you'd 
rather be?) cannot afford this for its future citizens then in our opinion 
something is sadly awry. 

We ask for it in the north now, because we believe that it cannot 
and will not be possible to set it aside fa tho south now or in the future. 
It will be increasingly difficult to do it even in the north in the future. 
We would happily accept the reclassification of Lake Suoerior Park and 
Killarney Park and recreation area as part of the dozen new parks,small as 
they may be. We stronyly urge that the area west of Red Lake to the Manitoba 


border including Bulging, Haggart and Irregular Lakes be one of these parks. 


(ii) We also recommend that the Department examine and seriously 
question whether or not future forest industry expansion into unused forest 
lands meets the genuine needs of society and not just the desires of the 


companies involved. 


(iii) The Department should be sctting very high standards of 
environmental protection in all utilized areas. Companies and individuals 
should be made responsible for meeting these standards. At regular short 
periods, for example every three years, companies must prove that the 
Standards were met or exceeded in order to qualify for renewal of the permits. 
Failure to meet standards at any time would result in immediate withdrawal 


| of the permit. We cannot afford environmental destruction. 
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(iv) The Department should re-examine its policies of disposing 
of crown lands to tourist resorts and private cottages. We feel that many 
of the problems now arising in southern Ontario cottage areas must not be 
repeated” in the north. 

(v) The Department should co-operate with other agencies to 
make the public aware of environmental problems and their role in preventing 


Or solving thei. 


In closing, we do not underestimate the difficulty of managing 
the lands, waters and natural resources at a time when populations are 
too large and becoming larger. It has been difficult to manage them in the 
past and it will be more difficult in the future. Neither should we 
underestimate the importance of doing this well. As much as for anything 


else, our concern is towards this end. 
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Laurence F. Appleby 
7 Stormont Avenue 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
February 24, 1971 


Mr. R. T. Thompson 

Secretary 

Quetico Park Advisory Committee 
Ontario Department of Lands & Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


The writer is a second year medical student at the University 
of Toronto. Using the land that I own in Muskoka as a base, 
I have explored many of the lakes and forests of Ontario. 
This experience has awakened me to the cultural and environ- 
mental importance of the wilderness. For this reason, I 
appreciate the opportunity of addressing this committee. 


In 1913 the unique region to the west of Lake Superior was 
recognized as being more wonderful than convenient; more 
beautiful than useful. A small area within thie region was 
set aside as Quetico Provincial Park to preserve its 
primeval beauty. Today, however, Quetico's very existence 
is threatened by logging. 


No amount of twisted logic can justify “multiple-use" of a 
wilderness park. Either it is wild or it is not. The webs 
of life are too delicate to withstand mechanized forestry 
and road building. 


The Provincial Government is allowing commercial exploitation 
of the only primitive park in Ontario. Does this present 
government, which holds Quetico in trust for all Canadians, 
value nature so little that it would sell it all fora 

given sum? Are we so desperate for material gain that we 

are prepared to surrender a primitive park that represents 
less than one-half of one percent of the total area of Ontario? 


Wildness is necessary for the well-being of the human spirit, 
a truth this government has forgotten in its headlong rush 
for commercial development. 


Yet the trees continue to fall. Logging roads are pushed 
ever deeper into wild areas formerly only reachable by canoe. 
Unless the government Féyerges@ this disasterous course all 
accessible wilderness will disappear. 


Quetico is an issue of major proportions. It must be 
regarded as an indicator which will demonstrate the Ontario 
Government's intentions regarding the preservation of a high 
quality environment. 


Respectfully, 


Hessice Apply 
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A BRIEF 
ta 
Quetico Park Advisory Committee 
Mr.. ke £.-Thompsan, 
Secretary z, 
Guetico Perk Advisory Committee,. 
Qntario Department of Lands and Forests,. 
' Fort. Frances, Qnt.. @ : 

Gentlemens. 

I appreciate the chance to express my viewpoint on Guetia 
Park to the Adwisory Committee.. 

I am a graduete in biology from MeMaster University. 


I am a senior instructor in Naturel Scelence at York University. 


I am an active member of the Federation of Ontario Neturalists, 
and af the Algonquin Wildlands. Leaque.. 


lane keen outdoorsman, hiker and naturalist. 

The Department of Lands end” Ferests ‘ts eostreveninge™ statements mede 
by the Government of Onterio and its depertments. 

(1) In 1$13,. The Crder-in-Cauncil that established Quetico Perk 
deseribed it as---e forest reserve, fish and vane preserve---for the 

protection of the fish,birds, fame end fur-beér ing, atimels. 

(2) in later years. the Ontario goveinment hes advertised it as 4 
“wilderness canoe aree and one of the pees Prlal hives direasnom, pie 
continent." 
5Q,, the Orverinteneenaeat aed is ee inven Mey eye eens 

In the 1967 Provincial Perks Classification, the classification 

of a Primitive Ferk is 
a) to set aside areas of natural landscave for posterity. 
b)totally resource oriented end requires ze lerce > trect of land 


with low intensity recreational activities; 


(2) 


@) set aside exclusively for the stated mrposes and the natural 


resqurees are reserved from exploitation. 
Guetico. Park was called a primitive crea. 
I urge that the present Department not contravene the promises 
made to tne eitizens: of peas? jad the pest. 
I urge that. the present Department classify Guetico as a Primitive 
Park and cancel lumber company Tees forthwith. 
Extension of ivotenine will annihilate Quetico as e forest re-- 
senve, fish and game preserve--for the enjoyment of the people 
af Ontaria. 

The Public interest is clearly served by revoking these 
licences. The Crown Timber Act and other provincial acts reserding 


lumbering sanetion revocetion wuen it is in the rublic interest. 


Gentlemen, I urge this action be taken Got tnw ti <. 
ee a # 
Op O 4at 2 
et Eo Durcfwr 


kabert P. Burcher B.A. 
79 Eldomey Awe..,. 
Bramption,. Ontario 


Pebrigry. 23.1107 1 


Pee POR THE QUBETICO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


I:. the study concerning the future of Quetico Park 
we -berieve the Lolliowing to be of particular interest: 

Qvetico Park is being accorded the same treatment 
é& that given to other major provincial parks of Ontario, and 
an examination of previous policies of the Ontario Government 
regarding the provincial Parks leaves us with a complete lack 
of confidence in the government's management of park areas. 
Thus commercial logging has taken place in 95% of the areas 
of both Lake Superior and Algonquin Parks, resulting in an 
enormous loss of the recreational potential of these parks. 
in Lake Superior Park reforestation by the government is 
confined to one species, the Yellow Birch, at the cost of 
$40 per acre, in comparison to the $15 income that the 
government receives from each acre. So far as Quetico Park 
is concerned, to date the government policy has resulted in 
the following: 50% of the park is under volume agreement for 
logging, with 25% at present being logged; roads cross and 
recross the most interesting canoe routes (e.g., Domtar's 
bridge over the historic French River); most of the roads 
are constructed with extra wide right of ways to reduce cost, 
a practice resulting in increased damage. The main roads 
are permanent roads, and are not designed to be removed. Clearly 
the park is dying the slow death seen first in Algonquin and 


then in Superior. 


Page 2 


On numerous occasions, Mr. Brunelle has stated that 
the ee of permitting logging in the parks arises from 
the conviction that it is possible to harmonize such different 
uses as logging and recreation, that the two may coexist 
satisfactorily. Such statements show a naivety hardly 
believable. The fact that the two are not compatable is 
easily seen in a visit to any logged areas in a park. 

The idea that the removal of all (effectively) of 
the main plant cover (which forms the physical basis of the 
ecosystem, as well as its most oe and members) is 
compatable with preservation is absurd. Add to this the 
construction of the numerous roads, the loss in nutrients in 
the form of logs, and the ensuing erosion, and the result is 
massive destruction, and clearly not preservation, of Quetico 
as a park area. Additional ecolcgical weaknesses in the 
policies persued can be seen in such practices as leaving 
narrow strips of forest along rivers and lakes. These are 
often blown down by strong winds since they lack the protection 
ofsthe syest o£, thesfovest- | 

Etyis sinteresting Hoynote that the annual production 
of pulpwood obtainable from Quetico Park if all 800 square 
miles were logged, would be less than that available through 
the recycling of newsprint from two of Toronto's daily 
newspapers over a period of a year. 

| It is also interesting to note that the Prevent the 


Destruction of Quetico group has received information that 2a 
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number of mining companies who have timber rights on land 


just north of the park are willing to sell these rights, 


providing new opportunities for employment. There is no 


real need for unemployment to follow sane practices of 


- conservation; it would appear that the logging in the park 


is just a matter of convenience to the loggers. 


These are the basic points: 
Do we have the right to deny all future generations the 
chance of having and visiting this great wilderness area, 
which is perhaps shel last of its type in Ontario? There 
is little possibility that the forest could ever recover 
from the treatment it will receive from factors such as 
the activities of 30 ton trucks, wide permanent roads, 
and replantation by only one species. 
There is no denying the fact that the number of people 
Visiting parks of all types”1is increasing rapidivy “Thys 
includes wilderness parks, as people are beginning to 
realize the values of such areas. One of the basic elements, 
perhaps the basic element, of the Canadian identity is 
the wilderness. The wildnerness trip has become the summer 
vacation to an area relatively "wild". It therefore seems 
imperative to preserve "one of the last great primitive 
areas on the continent". 
Areas left in an undisturbed state are needed for scientific 


study. There is a need for large undisturbed areas so that many 
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species will be preserved. At present our knowledge 

of the ecosystem is extremely limited, and such 
knowledge may prove to be vital (literally vital) for 
the survival of this planet and hence man. This 1S one 
the main premises on which the International Biological 
Program is based, of which Canada is a member. 

Ai shife is. the most important, unique element that defines 
earth. The preservation of the fantastic diversity of 
life is an undeniable responsibility for all OF us. 

5. This park is one of the few places left which has 
such a great value in all these areas. It also has 
unsurpassed aesthetic value, andthistorical value. 

For example, it has some of the best Indian rock paintings 
in the world; both of the canoe routes which shaped 


Canada's history only exist undisturbed here. 


Therefore: 

Since the only method of permanent preservation is 
reclassifying, we request that Quetico Provincial Park be 
reclassified as a "Primitive Park" immediately, and that 
oI pea at el ga is achieved, all logging be stopped to prevent 


the environment's deterioration. 


Submitted by: 
lexry Travers III Yr. Honours Biology, McMaster University 


Stephen Threlkeld Biology Faculty, McMaster University 
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237 Tiosemary Lane, 
Ancaster, 
Ontario. 


February 24th, 1971. 


79. TS 


ie, hele Thompson, meCrebar’y ; 

Quetico Advisory Committee, 

Ontario Denartirent of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


On behalf of one Canadian family I am submitting this- brief 
to the Quetico Advisory Committee with the request that Quetico Park 
be reclassified as a Primitive Area, that logging, mining, trapping, 
hunting etc. be prohibited, and that Quetico Park be allowed to remain 
a true wilderness area reserved for the regeneration of the souls of 
men in a world increasingly covered in concrete. 


There is hardly a square foot; of Hurope that has not been 
changed by the hand of man over the centuries, We in Canada, and 
our American friends who have the opportunity to share it with us, 
are not merely fortunate but incredibly lucky to have, within reach 
of us all, areas of wilderness which are still primeval in that they 


have evolved untouched, and are continuing to evolve, 


if we oermit any commercial use of Quetico Park, such as 
lorzine or mining, the Canadian people will lose for all time something 
that can never he replaced - an area of original wilderness, original 
erowth, To stand in the middle of a forest and to think "mayhe no-one 
has ever stood here before!', or to look up at a tree and realise that 
possibly it was growins before Sir John A. Macdonald was born, is of 
enornous value in a "new'' country. ‘Ve do not have a long history, we 
cannot look.at churches or castles a thousand years old, but we do 
have some of our original wilderness left. Let us keep it that way. 


yours, trial y; 


Seieai Ley Le caldudpe 


Mrse FP. Ae B. Wooldridge 


on behalf of: FP, A, F. Wooldridge 
Helen Wooldridre 
Vosemary Wooldridge 
eter Wooldridse 
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Wayside Church Centre, 
706 McTavish Street, 
Postal Station "F", 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. 
February 24, 1971. 


Mr. R.T. Thomson, 

Secretary, 

Guetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands & Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


Let me first thank you for the opportunity of presenting this brief and 
introduce myself as Director of Youth Programmes at Wayside Church Centre in the 
East End of Fort William Ward in Thunder Bay. During the summer our girls and boys 
of low-income families make use of Guetico for canoe-tripping and find the experience 
of utmost value from both a character-building and recreational point-of-view. 

In the little booklet, "Quetico Provincial Park", let me quote the following 
paragraph on page 2: "Quetico Provincial Park...is regarded primarily as a wilderness 
park for wilderness recreation AND IS PRUTCTID AGAINST ANY DISTURBANCE AND DESTRUC- 
TION Of TH# WILDERNESS ENVIRONMENT. ALTHOUGH MUCH OF THE QU&TICO HAS BBN EXPOSED 
TO EARLY LOGGING AND FIRE, IT Is STILL A PRuCIOUS ASSET, PR&SERVED IN A WILD STATE, 
FOR THOS WHO WISH TO #NJOY IT BY MEANS OF PADDLE AND PORTAGE." One may wish to 
argue that such material is out-of-date, yet it is still an official booklet given 
out to the public by the local Lands & Forests' office in Thunder Bay. In view of 
the above policy statement, therefore, it was dishonest of the Ontario government 
to allow Domtar into Quetico. If this sounds too tBarsh and if the policy had 
aoteally changed, then the Department of Lands & Forests could at least have 
prepared new pamphlets to let the public know that the wilderness state is no longer 
being protected. 

My concern is with the mechanized use of tree farmers, etc., which upset 
the ecology by wiping out flowers, small mammals and homes and food for such increa- 
singly rare specimens of our natural environment. As the Member for Fort Willian, 
Mr. Jim Jessiman, commented on viewing the logging operations in Quetico, he used 
the analogy of a large vacuum cleaner wiping out everything in sight. In agreement, 
then, with "The Algonquin Wildlands League" and "Save Quetico" groups, I would hope 
that the Quetico Advisory Committee would re-classify Quetico Provincial Park under 
the 'Classification of Provincial Parks in Ontario' as a PRIMITIVE PARK and that 
logging operations and any other industrial endeavours such as mining which could 
pose a threat to the natural threat of the Park be disallowed. 

In closing, the argument is used that the Park is utilized mainly by 
Americans. With access points that I am aware of at three places only, i.e., Nym 
Lake, French Lake and Lerome Lake, it is pretty difficult for canoe trips to travel 
extensively into the Hunters Island region unless one is an American coming from the 
American side, especially when our trips are limited by necessity to 6 days. I am 
Suggesting, then, that, in concordance with the view of Mr. Jim Jessiman, the 
present Domtar logging road be extended southwards to link up in some way with the 
present road to Northern Light Lake to enable Canadians to enter the Park from the 
Eastern boundary. 

All in all, I am extremely grateful to be able to use the Park for our 
girls and boys and hope that your committee comes to an agreeable solution to the 
Quetico problem on both sides of the fence. 


Yours sincerely,, 


i Nees 7 ‘yc ee 
= LEN ok ae ris 


Rev. Ken Myer ° 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF QUETICO FARK 


A BRIEF 


presented to 


THE QUETICC ADVISORY COMMITVER 


by 
JOHN ©. HARVEY 


Head of Science 
Woodstock Collegiate itnstitute 
Woodstock, Ontario 


Pebruary 23, i972 


In “A Sang County Almanac" Leopold,Aido writes ~ 
“W4iderneas is the raw material out of which man has hammered 
the artifact called civilisation ........ This is a plea Lox 
the preservation of goma tag-ends ef wilderness, |3 musoum 
pieces, for the edification of those who may one day wish to 
see, feel, or study the orlgin of their c Ultural inheritance." 


In teaching Bioloqy in South-Western Ontario I de~ 
exy the lack of any sizeable piece of ths original Ontario. 
iInwhexve can I take students to see this land as it was when Lt 
peeks in balance with nature. Always we encounter the resuits 
of lumbering, of road building, of agriculture and the inroads 
of civilization. If we are to know ourselves, we must know the 
wilderness from which we have come. 


auch wilderness in this part of Ontario. 


a et 


Advisory Committee to have the wisdom our fore efathers lacked sy 
l 


taking Quetico a Wilderness Park. Ontario will be a richer 
province if you do. 
A wilderness park should be completely davoid of the 


trappings of man the “civilized” animal. 


AL) logging including therapeucic logging should be 


te 


banned. A recently cut-cver area is not true wilderness nor 


a 


does it become true wilderness for several generations. 


No roads should be constructed into the interior of 
the Park for legging or for any other purpose. 


No motorized vehicles (outboards, snowmobiles, air 
eraft, ate.) should be allowed. The ear-shattering noise of 
engines destroys wilderness. If man wishes to visit the wild- 
erness he should de so on its terms. He should travel under 
his own power by canoe, by snowshoe or on fcot. 


No trapping should be permitted. Wildlife should be 
permitted to live under the cheeks and bzlances to which they 
were subject before the coming of man. 

Outbreaks of forest diseases such as spruce budworm 
ahould be accepted as natural phenomena and permitted to run 
thelr course. No one sprayed pesticides one hundred years age 
and the forests persisted. 

fhe greatest problem in managing wilderness is coping 
with man himself. Tovrism should be permitted, but carefuily 
controlled at a level the environment can stand. ‘oo many tour- 
ists can destroy a wilderness just as certainly as commercial 
legging can. 


I have never visited Quetico. I may never get there 
but I shall feel a greater sense of security and of welli-~being 
ies | wl) cE 


if I know that somewhere-in Batario~there remains a large area 
of wilderness inviolate. 
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STATEMENT OF OASEs 

Tedey { have broken ae’. Only gor an afternoon but sti i may 
be caught, Geught and gan .ched for walking in the eunshine-40 dogreas 
above in fabruaryi«eZer Lotting it bant on my face and warm ms to 
the core; lettings it sesur. ay mind, letting the wind serasdle my 
hair. For lietering te chickadees. For setting « sunburn. 

Punished for ignerfog «esays and teste and nevela and teachers 
and parents and heaework; for running--fleeliag ¢a the comparative 
poace a few bincks away. Juetk fer an afterncwn t walked through the 
woods. Te wy right the trees had boon clearnmd evay and a chain saw 
Sciii whined through chic elionce. Et wae o waskeg bog with ageless 
aexnh growth: in ite gisce-new hausing. My tracks followed 
s enswumeoile’s, o eravwsinc: trail Lay beeide that, and a rabbit's 
prints creased all thres. Are they coupatible? 

The question didn’t sacuc te me until IT met a snowmeblle hesdilong: 
dc pad eft a gasrawr oo: L behind 4%. neflae aad more tracks. he 
amet! was if{kem ante that ef a Large, gray, metallic apparatus 
erauching alengsida tine fone 

& Glegel pipe skinned tne hortzan of pines. A strived emoke 
atact tried te blanc fn, Cnringw of talaphone peles stabbed ta at 

Aittio packet ef ‘wiliderrana.t Red atekas te mark the cutting 
Limits fer tha hei elog ere (ack appearad at long regular intervals, 
TERS, Chere ware treons vorind the stakes but, dm three days, weuld 
Shey 2rill be theve? Phi« ie a eatye Wilh wy childrem he able te 
guiey sven the fiewid bisuty thet has mementarily satiefied me today? 

iow tam gveple ceatiaue to ignore the fret that induetries and 
Gites ava chawing away al our ceuntey bit by bl? Totes happeniag 
au, Choke owe backyards, "L's happening ar Quatico. Is nothing 
Aces T 

Vem will wa ke aliess’ te stop remning fram the cancer, alwaye 
making oux coupe just a little further en. Wilk we ever knew for 
sure that beyond tha very Last streec, dn tha very bast bleck of 


aux faiy city thore imitt anether and anether folleving thor 


aai« 
ALL of these reasons, questions, impressions and theughte 


prompted the esteablistuent ef a groep ef students in November 
1970 from Thunder Bay high schools. They becams worried over 
the fate of one tiny part ef Canada, Quetico Previncial Parke 
We, the students fox the preservation of Quetico raquest 
that Quetice be reclassified on the Classification of Previncial 
Parks in Ont®rie as Primitive and, until this is done, a complet: 
morazorium be called on all logging operations, they betag 
traneferrad te otaex Domtar dimite outside the parks It fe 
the Govarnment’s <esponsibllity te susidize this move since it | 
wae they whe made the financial ceamituent. ed 
Five purpeses set forth under the claesification ere? 
1) to set aside scpresentative areas of natural landscapes 
for poster sty 
2) te enrich and expand outdoor knewladge and 
3) recreational experience 
4) seientific ebady 


5) che psychelogics| nead of many people to knew thac unepoilec 
Wilderness exi.ota. 


Queties should Le preserved for all of the abeva purpeses 
and mote. It is gsecsraphically unique because it is representat ‘ve 
of Canadian Shiela end historically unique because of ite indian 
Rock Paintings ani fur trade routes. 

Of the five roacens stated in the primitive classification © 2 
ene thet everyone cen relate te whether they love wilderness or 
ave able to use it; whether they are blind, erippled, old, or 
sick, is the nead to know rhat wiléernese exists, that ic Is 
gimaly there. The federal government is willing to eccapt Quetis 
into the Netienal Packe system but that would not necessarily 
preserve it. Heth the previncial and national parks policies 
Look good in print bat like all Lews, they need te be enferced 
to be effective, Weed Buffale National Park in British Golumbiz 


is a prime example of Lack ef enfercemento 


—— a 3 « 


The question of how te manage the pack ‘after it has been 
declared Primitive, with co seads, ne moter vehicles and ne rasources 
extraction has been thrown at us again and again by the Dapartment 
of Lands ond Ferests. It was even suggested by them that the whole — 
area would burn or die of disease if the logging reada were net there. 

Menagemont ie rot the immediate preblem. I[f man wants to 
preserve that park, 1% will be dene. He would mot Let it burn ner 
would he allow it to becenea a pathelegical hetbed of disease, Man has 
the resources and ingerah?; te contrel 2ives in Northern Ontario 
with roads. Why net Quetice? “* 

The plan fer enviromental management (conducted by a unit 
ef the Parks Branch not the forest industries and reviewed by a 
CitizensSciantist Committar) do nat have to be aide overnight. If 
the legging is net haited it: is ebviews that there will be very Little 
Left to manage. | ve ae a NOt. 

Since changeu in a Zerest ccassystem cecum at a relatively 
slow pace, then the aeot iupertant ffret step would ber 
1) to establish the principles thet seme areas sast ba reserved from 

explectaticn. poy 
2} to designate areas all over the prevince where this would be done. 
3) to undertake research grograns and begin te develop metheds of 
enviromental management which AX® compatibie with parks and 
wilderpassa values. 

The ecolegical starament may mean Limiting the number of 
peeoplee-Anericans and Conaliiance@te using cartain porte at certain 
times of Che year. The idaa af making & reservation te wee Quetice 
frightens many peaple but the argument that Cuetico is net worth saving 
since it has already becar: polluted through misuse and overuse in 
equally frightening. Whila the Goverament hac advertised the park, 
thee oncouraging mere poople to us it avery year, it hae dene nothing 
te police tham. 


oleae 


Perhare the Indlans % Lake La Creix, wheaa Lberlthead wa arin 
told would be thresteast 1f Quetice became priaitiva, would be © 
euployed to police the area, They know more abeut, Cia weeds than 
any white man. Fhey caold sleo be euployad in ‘Farcat. Opernting 
Cewpanias,” 2 presage groamm.ted twenty pears age in the Kennedy 
Commission, by which the goverment ents the wood on a contrast 
banig ant then dletributss guaranteed amounts te varioue compan dot « 

One iaet problem peacested by tha Geverameant ts tha eatebi ished 
cempgrounda at French Lake. 

Ratsntly, seme members of the S, Po Qo wire taken on a tour of 
oaging in the park by Jowtar effictala. The atrangase thing ws 
leecned waa net the derirvceten ef wilderness but rather Cae baliel 
guc awide bad that legn ioe was actually geod fox wildarness, We 
aay GO pUrpeDG Ex nea te o place of Land that just sate 4 carp oa 
ef his commento ame as laiiewe: "Lf we doatt leg At, it wih be 
wasted! This wey hunters, Fishermen and tourist ecutiittera can 
uae the veadt and we can pervetuate the forest. Tt will net atherscsnd. 
Whet goed te it 42 wo dem't put if ta seme purposes" 

‘Rig men, epiike the ordinsry humharmad woe didu‘t care where 
Kt insekad | teuhy kehiavad he waa tight! Wilderness parpetuahed irgelt 
fier adlitons of years Betoca mon ever cave along en the scens, Row 
that he hag, af 4ige east revelwn arqund him, Wa grend An anteundiz 
Bow dacs he beliera thas tha eniy “eq fer ragources tecceet he 
lend wan hera befure Mo tafinitely mere baantiful. 

te toneiushen wa hallows that there are enough places 4 tia 

renth Leke, bark ante ore Qaetica, Ke apprel to yeu fe save ome 


seul pigea of eur matecal wild heritage. Te dv truly CARAGLAT : 
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Mr. Frank Bagela 
26 Brunswick Ave. 
Toronto 4, Ont. 


February 24, 1971 


Mr. R. T.. Thompson 
Secretary 

Guetico Advisory Committee 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 


BRIEF 


Gentlemen of the Quetico Advisory Committee, you are charged 
with the unenviable responsibility of arriving at an approach which will, 
if implemented, set the precedent under which all park areas of this province 
Will be managed. Quetico is not only a single park with its particular set of 
issues which need to be resolved, but it is also the turning point, whichever 
way it goes, that will decide attitude to future issues of this nature. I would, 
therefore, ask that you consider the larger effect of your decisions before 
setting values by which you will judge the briefs set before you. 


My purpose in writing this brief is to present my views on designating 
Quetico Park as a 'Primitive Park' under the 1967 classification of Provincial 
Parks. Not being an expert on the issues before you, I can only present what 
I consider logical considerations on these matters. | 


l. Logging Industry - Even if all the present forested areas of Ontario or even 
Canada were cut under present re-growth concepts of forest management, 4 
there is a limit to the size of this industry. Unless technology finds a way 
of accelerating tree growth without harmful side effects, there is a point at 
which our natural resources will themselves limit the size of industry. 
Therefore, the people who's livelihood depends on such work must eventually 
be retrained. Considering also the competitive effect of industry to rationalize 
and streamline its processes, less and less men will be needed. Why, then, 
can we not consider this now, and begin social planning where necessary and 
limit and redirect the industry as needed? 


aS 


2. Quetico: Primitive Park - The economic value of a forest cannot be con- 
sidercd only on the basis of the short-range forecast. What value, on this 


Scere e 


ing basis, can be placed on the psychological and social well-being of a Canadian 
living 200, 500, or 1000 miles from such a preserve? Can there be any other 
place in this province w here a primitive park of this nature can be located? 
How close to a primitive park can logging be allowed without the essential 
primitiveness of the area being lost? 


3, The System Concept - Quetico is part of the Ontario park system, part of 
Ontario itself, part of Canada, part of the earth. As such, it is an inter- 
dependent part of a whole that is affected by what happens in Quetico. I do 
not mean here only the particular micro-ecology of the park, but also the 
macro effect of the precedent set by allowing logging operations to continue. 
Perhaps, being a city dweller, it may be considered that Iam not adequately 
acquainted with the particular issues at hand and am unable to judge. I 
submit, though, being a city dweller, that I have first-hand experience on 
«he evils of inadequate land management within urban areas. What seems to 
the logger as an endless vastness is, as I know, limited and only begins a 
long chain of events that can only spell rape. | 


In closing, I reiterate again your responsiblity in your deliberations: to my- 
self, to my children and lastly, to yourselves. 


Yours truly 
mare ; | ) 
Qo ot? 1 : 
rN Bix - oF i 
5 ag y 
Frank Bugala 


FB:t 


Submitted to the 


QUETICO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


February 24, 1971 Terence H, Peet 
238 Kensington Drive 
Thunder Bay F, Ontario 
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As a young boy growing up in northern Ontario in the middle 

of the bush so to speak, I do not remember having very much 
awareness of the virtues of wilderness. The bush was there 

and we used it; some days it was "Cowboys and Indians", other 
days it was building a tree-house or a raft or some other little 
boys' game. As I grew older these games changed to more mature 
pursuits like hunting and canoeing. None of us I don't suppose 
ever thought about our environment in philosophic terms. We 
accepted our surroundings and never doubted for a moment that 

it - the bush - would always be there. Then, when I was eighteen 
I moved to southern Ontario for a year. Only then did I begin to 
appreciate the background I had grown up with. However, once 
back in my natural habitat again, my appreciation again waned 

to the point where I gave little thought to my surroundings. 

Five years later I left northern Ontario to spend four years at 
University at London, Ontario. There for really the first time 
in my life, I began to contemplate the meaning of wilderness and 
what it had meant to myself and my boyhood friends. Coming to 
Atikokan directly after university was one of the happiest 
occasions of my life and the eighteen months I spent there were 


pure bliss. 


For the first time in my life I was completely attuned to my 
environment and I knew it. Now I wonder how many other northern 
Ontario residents have the same background, have had the same 
environmental learning experiences that I have had? I'll wager 


that the number is in the tens of thousands. 


-. continued.... 


“I would like to add here that it was during my stay in Atikokan 
that I discovered Quetico Park. To say that I was impressed is 
pure understatement; it is without doubt one of the most 
beautiful areas in Ontario. To stand all alone on a summer 
evening, with nobody else around for miles, on the shore of one 
of its lakes is an experience that all Canadians should have. 
To stand there, to listen to the loons and to realize that the 
early voyageurs heard the same sounds on the same lake is pure 


poetry. 


Therefore, this fall when I became aware of the developing 
situation in Quetico Park I was filled with dismay. As my 
awareness increased ~ I have travelled into the Park twice to 
view the cutting areas - so did my concern to the point where 
for the past three months I have felt the greatest alarm. 

Mr. P. G. Rimmington has stated, "What is required in this 
emotion-charged situation is a very real attempt by all those 
concerned about the management of our natural resources to 
understand and to tolerate the needs of others. Inflexible 
attitudes must be modified and new ideas permitted to alter 
our traditional approaches to the management of our natural 
resources. Only in this way can we hope to maintain our 
economic prosperity while protecting the quality of the 


wh 


environment for future generations. I agree, Mr. Rimmington 


deserves to be listened to, tolerance and understanding are 
very much needed. 
Meee ke 8 3 
Rimmington, P. G. Multiple Use, Ontario Forests, December 1970 


.. continued.... 


es 


Six months ago, even four months ago, I was not so receptive, 
I was not so prepared to listen to the voices of moderation. 

However the last five months have been extremely educational 
for me; I have read extensively on the subject and I have met 


scores of concerned people. 


I am very much impressed with the honesty and sincerity of all 
these individuals, individuals with diametrically opposed points 
of view, Their positions seem completely incompatible, there 
seems to be no hope of satisfying all points of view. But this 
is the job of the committee, they must find a middle course, 

Not only must this middle way be comparatively compatible to all 
reasonable points of view, but it must also satisfy the needs and 
desires of future generations. And this I feel may be the crux 


of the whole dilemma. It is the needs and desires of the future 


that are really at stake here. It may be that we are sacrificing 
our future well-being for present considerations, These present 
considerations may be economic in nature, or they may be a 

result of short-sightedness. Mr. R. Yorke Edwards in an 

article entitled The Future of Recreation on Wild Lands states 
"The urban exodus onto the rural landscape in search of recreation 


will increase several hundred per cent in the next three decades <\- 


Z Edwards, R. Yorke, The Future of Recreation on Wild Lands. 
Cleo Une Loon ab) element eesemaeg nS 


The Forestry Chronicle, June ; 


». continued.... 
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He goes on to say "In the face of this increasing demand for 
wildness, the supply of wildness is decreasing faster and 
faster as man and his bulldozers overrun more and more of the 
North American landscape. Mushrooming demand for a shrinking 
supply, obviously the supply is in for a popular time .""9 

Put in these terms, it really is a question of supply and 
demand. And to verify this face one has only to scan the 
Department of Lands and Forests' figures for users of the 
Park by nationality over the past ten years. Americans using 
the Park outnumber Canadians almost 25:1. There are several 
observations that should be made here. As their own supply 


has diminished, Americans have come more and more to look 


northward. 


The second point to be made is that the need for wilderness 
has far outstripped the gain in population. We can see this 
in our own society, as we have become more urbanized, more 
industrialized, our need to escape from it all has grown at 
an alarming rate. Allied with this need is the increasing 
capability of society to get away from it all - i.e. leisure 
time seems to grow in direct proportion to the length and 


width of our expressways. 


But, many people argue, we can have our wildness, the 
extraction of natural resources "need not conflict" with the 


preservation of true wilderness. The answer accordinging to 


3 Ibid 


eee 


. continued.... 
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many is the concept of "multiple use". It seems to offer 

"the best of all worlds"; basically it is a means of intergrating 
land uses so as to maximize utilization of land resources, 
However, as Mr. Rimmington states, "Multiple use never was 


intended to be applied everywhere," 


I quite agree with Mr. Rimmington, it never was intended to be 
applied everywhere; as a practical concept it is quite applicable 
in most of Ontario, but it is not applicable in Quetico Park, 
Multiple use, by definition is an economic concept, it is 
maximum utilization of the resource at hand. As such, economic 
necessity and good sense dictates that it be applied where ever 
possible in Ontario. But I maintain that economically speaking, 
we as a society can afford to preserve areas like Quetico as 
primitive wilderness areas, If we cannot afford to do this, 
then we are indeed a poor society. The forest industry itself 
has stated many times that it believes in wilderness protection 
and preservation. This if qualified however by the assertion 
that the preservation of such wilderness should be in 


proportion to the need,” 


4 
Rimmington, P. G., Multiple Use, Ontario Forests, 
December 1970. 


2 Ontario Forest Industries Association; Multiple Use: What 
Is It and For Whom? 


-. continued.... 
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‘no 1970, there were 31 615 interior users of Quetico Park, out of 


6 


: total of 113,436. Surely this indicates that the need is here 


now. for that kind of recreation which only an area like the 


; 
primitive interior of Quetico Park can provide. These people 
are "getting away from it all;'' the French Lake type of park 
does not satisfy their needs. They desire an environment 
relatively untouched by man, certainly untouched by commercial 
logging operations. It matters not that most of these interior 
users are Americans, these figures are a forecast of future 
Canadian needs. And it may be that these future Canadian needs 


will arrive sooner than we can predict; so let us safeguard our 


future wilderness needs by protecting Quetico now. 


There are many reasons of course for safeguarding Quetico, not 

the least of which is the cultural legacy that the Park represents. 
It seems incredible to me that we as a society should decide to 
spend five to fifteen million dollars to restore old Fort William 
and at the same time do so little to preserve a part of Canada 

that is just as much a part of our pioneer heritage as old Fort 


William. 


And it seems incredible also that there is this terrible apathy on 
the part of the public towards the history that Quetico represents. 
How many times in the last few months have I heard individuals 

say "I don't care" or "they should open up the whole park, mines, 
resorts, the whole bit." I have heard "forest managers'' say they 
see nothing wrong with a logging camp inside a park or say "you 


can't stop progress you know." 


6 
Quetico Provincial Park. Ontario Department of Lands and 


ee ae 


maswers like this sustain my belief that here in the North at 
jeast, there is still a feeling of competition between Man 

and Nature, We are still at war with our environment and to 
these people Quetico Park simply represents part of the battle 


front. 


These attitudes must be laid to rest and the public must be 
educated to the environmental facts of life. They must realize 
what Quetico stands for, what it represents for the future and 


how we as a society should preserve it. 


Therefore I would like to make the following recommendations to 
the QGuetico Advisory Committee regarding Quetico Provincial 


Park. 


(1) All of the present Park be reclassified immediately as 
Primitive Park as defined in Classification of Provincial 


Parks in Ontario 1967. 


(2) All commercial logging operations be removed from the Park 


henceforth and for all time, 


(3) Present logging roads and trails be replanted as soon as 


possible. 


(4) All mining claims and patented lands be transferred to 


outside the limits of the Park. 


(5) A study be made of existing traplines to determine the 
feasibility of allowing these traplines to remain in the 


Park, 


.. continued.... 


(6) 


ie 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


= Ba 


The French Lake composite be retained within the limits 

of the Park. It should be designated as having particule: 
status within the new primitive park so as to maintain 
present facilities. Motorboats would not be allowed on 


the narrows between French and Pickeral Lakes, 


The present buffer zone around the Park be widened. 
Additional parks such as the French Lake composite should 
pe established around the perimeter of the Park within 
the buffer zone, Facilities such as picnic grounds and 


boat-launching sites should be provided at these Parks. 


An immediate study be made on pollution of boundary 
waters and their tributaries. Algae have appeared in 
these areas in recent years. Perhaps a joint American- 


Canadian investigation is in order in this area. 


A department be set up within the Department of Lands and 
Forests with the responsibility of taking measures to 

control fire, insects and disease within the Park, These 
measures would not include the building of roads or right 

of ways temporary or otherwise within the boundaries of 

the Park. This department would also have the responsibility 


of maintaining portages and trails. 


The number of Park stations within the Park be substantially 


increased. 


.. continued.... 
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(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


=. Op- 


The number of Park Rangers be increased to a sufficient 


level so as to ensure adequate protection, 


An Ecology division be set up immediately within the 
Department of Lands and Forests. Part of the duties of 
this division would be to conduct continuous studies on 
all facets of the ecology of the Park. In Ba ton: this 
department might consider the following questions: 


(a) What are the effects of logging on the flora and 
fauna of an area? 


(b) What effect will eutrofication of lakes and streams 
have on the ecology oz an area? 


_(c) What are the long-range effects of extensive clear- 


cutting on the natural succession of an area, 

(d) What are the long-term effects on soils and hence the 
regeneration period of substantial nutrient loss 
resulting from logging? 

Studies be made on the carrying capacity of all canoe 

routes within the Park. Seasonal quotas for each route 

should be established and these quotas should be strictly 
enforced, These quotas would be filled by either a lottery 
selection or by a similar scheme, It is conceivable that 
through over-use some routes would have to be withdrawn 


from use for one Or more seasons. Perhaps the ecology 


department (#12) would be responsible for these studies. 


The Department of Lands and Forests launch an educational 
programme devised to help people become more attuned to 
their environment. This programme could perhaps be 
co-ordinated with a Department of Education Programme, In 


conjunction with this programme, assistance should be given 


.. continued.... 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


«Te. 2 


to present and future "Outward Bound" or "Outers” clubs 


in the schools. 


All permit fees, both resident and non-resident be very 
substantially increased. Quetico Park must pay its own 


way, the people who use it should pay. 


The Committee consider the establishment of other parks, 
both primitive and otherwise throughout northern Ontario, 
Primitive parks should not be less than 500 square miles 


in area. 


An immediate study be made of American use of the Park 


through access points on the American side of the border. 


All Park regulations be strictly enforced, 


ee 
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BRIEF TO THE QUETICO PARK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


From The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company Limited 


Introduction 


Much has been written and much has been said about Quetico 
Park recently. Most of the publicity has been one-sided, highly 
emotional, and not cognizant of the true state of affairs. At times 
one would almost think that Quetico Park is going to be "raped" and 
"plundered" tomorrow and the last remaining "wilderness™ in Ontario 
is about to disappear forever. This simply is not true. The fact 
is that there is an abundance of wilderness in Northern Ontario. 

Quetico 1/ Park, which has been described as a jewel with 
no equal, has in fact had its forests harvested under the direction 
of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests or its predeagessors 
since the turn of the century. Therefore, one must conclude that 
harvesting the timber crop has not harmed the scenic and recreational 
value of Quetico. 

It has been stated that Quetico Park is unequalled else 
where in Ontario. This is an opinion which has been largely formed 
by publicity going back to when the Park was established in 1913. 
This is not to say that Quetico Park is not beautiful - it is - but 


then so is much of northern and north~western Ontario which constitutes 


a ee 


Lf One version of the name "Quetico" 


is that it is an abbreviation of Quebec Timber Company. 


that part of Canada termed the Precambrian Shield. Eric W. Morse, 
fa historian by training, a voyageur by choice" a. in his 1961 
articles in the Canadian Geographical Journal under the title 
"Voyageurs Highway" described this as "the Shield with its count=- 
less systems of lakes and riverS.o...l8 canoe bod 783) Ontario 
is said to have 250,000 lakes ~ most of them are in the Shield 
country. Certainly not all are in Quetico Park. Rationalization 
of the size and location of wilderness areas to be preserved is 
needed = and on any rational basis it is excessive to allocate 25% 
of the entire Rainy River District Bis to this single purpose use 
merely because it was designated on the map 45 a Park almost 60 
years ago. 

Quetico Park encompasses and borders on the early voyageur 
routes 2/ used to open up and develop our country and in this seéense 
it has historical and cultural values that ought to be treasured and 
preserved, However this does not require locking up the whole Park. 
Quetico Park has areas which are well suited to "wilderness" and the 
type of recreation that goes with wilderness. Such areas ought to 
be set aside but again it is not necessary or realistic to lock up 


the whole Park for this. 
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V “Canoe Routes of the Voyageurs" 
by Eric W. Morse, Foreward by Sigurd F. Olsen. 


2/ “Canoe Routes of the Voyageurs" by Eric W. Morse ~- #1 ~ Waterways 
of the Fur Trade. 


3/ Rainy River District ~- 4,489,514 acres. 
Quetico Park = 1,145,000 acres. 


Similarly Quetico Park includes much interior land which 
is best suited for the growing and harvesting of timber. These lands 
do not lend themselves to wilderness use because they are virtually 
inaccessible. Careful cutting of these imaccessible interior lands 
has other benefits besides the purely economic ones of wood production 
and access for fire protection. The canopy of the tall older forest 
shuts off the sun, preventing growth of food plants for wildlife. 
Gutting creates sunny openings which permits the growth of food for 
game and animals and warm nesting places for birds - in short the 
biological succession which follows the timber harvest. 

In response to the recent public concern the Minister of 
Lands and Forests established the Quetico Park Advisory Committee to 
receive briefs and hold hearings on the Park. This is a sensible 
approach in our opinion. It is proper that the Park should be 
examined objectively with respect to its use and its size as currently 
outlined... We welcome ibe opportunity to make a contribution to the 
growing body of opinion. 

Our view is that since Quetico Park as Crown land belongs 
to the people of Ontario = and-ajl Ganada - it, should e managed to 
best meet the needs of the people anc particularly those of North= 
western Ontario who are most directly affected by the Park and by the 
way it is administered. 

It is in the foregoing context that this brief is respect 


fully submitted. 


History 


Quetico was known and used by the Fur Traders in the 1800's. 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests L, reports logging began about 
1895. Shevlin-Clarke operations started in 1906, J. A. Mathieu in 
1910, Old scaling records show 520,000,000 F.B.M. of red and white 


pine were removed from the Park during 1918-46, Jim Mathieu Lumber 


has operated from 1960-61 taking out about 180,000 cunits (approximately 


212,000 cords) in 10 years. The Jim Mathieu cut-over lands have been 
planted with over 3,000,000 tree seedlings. In 1963 the Department 
concluded a volume agreement with The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper 
Company Limited which included the north-west part of Quetico (the so= 
called Jean Working Circle that lies within Quetico Park) . 

In 1909 Quetico Forest Reserve was created. 

In 1913 it was renamed Quetico Provincial Park to permit 
logging and was "set apart as a public park and forest reserve, fish 
and game preserve, health resort and fishing grounds for the benefit, 
advantage and enjoyment of the people of Ontario.2/ 

From the early 1900's the Americans began to use the boundary 
waters of Quetico more and more for cottage sites, fishing and canoe 
travel, Concerned with "preserving the wilderness atmosphere of the 
border lakes" the Department of Lands and Forests in 1957 started 


closing part of the boundary water areas to further land disposition. 
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U/ Balkwill, District Forester, Fort Frances: 


2/ From Order=in=-Council. 
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By 1969 "Management Guidelines for Boundary Waters" had been drawn 
up and approved. 

In 1970, day visitors at the Dawson Trail entrance to Quetico 
(the only Ontario entrance to the Park) numbered 61,972 with an 
additional 16,749 stopping to camp. Interior park users totalled 
31,615, of which Canadians comprised 4%, or fewer than 1300 persons. 
Very heavy use is occurring north-easterly from Basswood Lake on the 


south-west boundary of the Park, 


Description of Quetico Park 


Many persons we are sure have no real conception of the 
size of Quetico Park. It is 60 miles long in its extreme east-west 
direction and 40 miles deep in its extreme north-south direction. 
The distance from Fort Frances to Toronto is 1072 miles according 
to the Official Ontario road map. Quetico Park stretched out along=- 
side would be a strip 1.6 miles wide all the way from Fort Frances 
to Toronto. 

The southern half of Quetico is generally thin=soiled, 
rocky and cut up by many lakes and small waterways. Except for its 
north-west part (Pierna Lake to Poohbah Lake) most of Hunter Island 
falls into this category. It is a type of country well suited to 
canoeing and camping. See map at the back. 

Elsewhere in Quetico to the north-east (Jim Mathieu licence) 
and to the north-west (Jean) there is more soil, more hardwoods, fewer 


navigable routes, less attraction for canoeing and camping. 


Two early Canadian trade routes used Quetico: the Grand 
Portage route followed the Quetico south boundary while the all- 
Canadian route entered at French Lake and worked south-west via the 
Maligne River to Lac La Croix. The former route is approximately 
77 miles along the Quetico south boundary, the latter 60 miles 
through the Park.2/ 

Hunter Island canoe routes total 186 miles, Mathieu section 
canoe routes 46 miles and Jean section routes 80 mi teson! 

All foregoing canoe routes total 449 miles. This 449 
miles is a significant figure and we think provides one "bench mar k" 
for rationalization of the use of Quetico Park. For example, relatively 
few canoeists penetrate inland from waterways on foot for appreciable 
distances. Assuming that an average one quarter mile green belt on 
both sides of a canoe route is adequate for their (canoeists) needs, 
then the total square miles of green belt becomes approximately 225. 
We point this out to place area use requirement in perspective to total 
park area, that is 225 square miles in this case compared to 13789 
square miles shown below for the whole Park. 

General statistics on Quetico Park follows 
Location - is in the south-east corner of Rainy River District. The 
east boundary is the Thunder Bay west line, the south boundary is the 
Canadian - United States border. Highway #11 forms the north boundary 


in the north-east corner but gets away from it 6 = 12 miles going west. 


1/ "Canoe Trails Through Quetico" — 


K. Denis, The Quetico Foundation. 


Size — Land and water. 


Acres Sq. Miles 
Hunter Island 5775344 902 
Jim Mathieu edhe BY 466 
Jean 269,714 421 
Total Laos OLO 1,789 
Cover Types - Thousands of acres — Productive 
Spruce Jack Poplar 
Balsam-Fir Pine Other Hwd. Others 
Hunter Island 110 114 110 47 
Jim Mathieu 85 fal 55 14 
Jean 33 40 98 10 
Total 228 Zook 263 on 


Age Class - Thousands of acres — Productive 


O - 40 
Hunter Island 80 
Jim Mathieu TS 
Jean 64. 
Total 159 


Allowable Cut Per Year ~ Thousands 


Spruce 
Balsam-Fir 
Hunter Island 18 
Jim Mathieu 14 
Jean 6 
Total 38 


Years 
41 - 80 81 and over 
265 36 
143 fe 
100_ ele 
508 126 
of cords 
Jack All Cords Per i/ 
Pine Others Total Prod. Ac/Yr. 
38 47 dey eet 
Pie 19 56 ones 
1Biae g2235 photo! 230. 
719 97 214 oor 


iy Cords Per Productive Acre Per Year. 


Basic Needs of the People 


The basic needs of people might be stated as follows: 
1. To work for a living. 


2, To live and raise one's family in acceptable 
surroundings. 


3, To enjoy the results of one's work. 

Item 1 has to come before item 3. Livelihoods of Ontario 
citizens must receive first consideration, and cannot be subordinated 
to the recreational desires of a minority. There is a danger of this 
occurring for people in this area as Quetico constitutes 1/4 of the 
whole Rainy River District. 

From the standpoint of employment on a continuing and 
perpetual basis, wood is the main natural resource in this area 
because it is a renewable crop that can be harvested. We will show 
later that at least half of Quetico should supply wood to support 


the economy of the present and future generations. 


One dictionary defines recreation as relaxation or agreeable 
occupation, the implication being that change from daily routine forms 
a large part of recreation. 

Many people live in cities without access even to gardens or 
back yards. It is enjoyable for them to get out in the woods either 


to fish, hunt or travel by car or boat, or simply walk. 


This seemingly more or less natural urge is aided and 
facilitated by the availability of money, leisure time and modern 
equipment = house trailers, campers, boats, motors = and not least 
by the steady increase in roads providing access to areas where 
they can "unwind". Most people demand these facilities. They will 
not paddle. They will not portage. 

Do we need parks for all these people? Near high popul- 
ation centres there is less bush and therefore a need for nearby 
permanent park forests. In northern Ontario which is almost entirely 
forested, with few people, there is less need, 

Canoeists are reputed to dislike crowding, motorboats and 
interior roads. In a 1968 visitor survey y only "8% were aware of 
logging and only 1/3 of these felt it detracted from their enjoyment 
of Quetico. Conflicting types of recreational use may be a more 
serious problem than other resource uses." 

It would seem desirable therefore to isolate a "primitive 
zone" from all other park uses. Rather than having one large 
primitive zone, several smaller, more widely distributed ones should 
be considered. These would dilute the user impact (pollution, 
congestion, "wear and tear") on any one area and at the same time 
serve more people. To designate the whole of Quetico at present as 
primitive park would serve a multitude of Americans but very few 
Canadians, Americans use Quetico because it is accessible and 


attractive to them. 


y/ Department of Lands and Forests - 


Balkwill. 
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Primitive character is a sensitive thing which heavy 
negligent over-use could destroy quickly. One could control use by 
fees subject to change, or by a quota system or if these fail by 
closure. Deterrants should aim to satisfy all the Canadian demand 
within the total allowed. Whenever the fees become excessive or 
other controls deter the prospective user he can switch to areas 
outside the primitive zones. Many of these areas in the Precambrian 
Shield country are attractive but they are either inaccessible or 


largely unknown. 


Needs of Industry 


The two mills at Fort Frances (Kraft pulp, and paper) will 
need all the spruce and jack pine that can be grown on a sustained 
basis in the Rainy River District, as well as large quantities from 
other more remote areas. The wood supply picture is given belows 


(Cords Per Year) 


Spruce Jack 

Balsam Pine Total 
Company limits in the Fort 
Frances supply area will furnish 72,000 92,000 164,000 
All other Rainy River District 
sources excluding Quetico Park 
will furnish 51,000 108, 000 159,000 
Total Cords Available Per Year 
from Rainy River District 123,000 — 200, 000 323, 000 
The Company needs Per Year 190, 000 307, 000 497, 000 


Shortage Per Year not met from 
Rainy River District 67 , 000 107,000 174,000 
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This shortage of 67,000 cords of spruce and 107,000 cords of jack 
pine has to be brought from north of Kenora, Manitoba and Minnesota. 
All such wood is high-cost and an uncertain long-term supply. It 
also represents an export of jobs outside the district. 

The Jean Working Circle has a sustained cut of about 
24,000 cords of spruce, balsam and jack pine annually. This is 
about the rate of growth and is from the interior lands neither seen 
nor used by the canoeist. Such an operation in Jean represents 
about 50 jobs in wood production. 

Hedlin Menzies & Associates Ltd., consulting economists 
who made the 1968-69 study of the "Ontario Forest Industry and its 
Contribution to the Economy" say there is one supporting job in 
retailing and allied work to every job in the forest industry. If 
Jean were operated, 50 jobs would be created in industry plus 50 in 
supporting jobs or 100 in all. The annual payroll for 100 jobs at 
$7000 per year would amount to $700,000. If Jean were not operated, 
wood would have to be brought in from outside and this payroll lost 
to the district. The provincial "Design for Development of North- 
western Ontario" calls for the creation of 250 jobs in the next 20 
years in the Atikokan community close to Jean. It would seem only 
sensible to preserve the present 100-job potential as part of the 


economic base, 
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How Can Everyone's Needs _ be Satisfied 


A list of all man's needs from the forest might include the 
following in a Natural Environment Park. 
Roads (to permit all the following activities) 
Wood for use 
Fish and game 


Maintenance and protection from fire, insects, 
disease, wind, man, etc. 


Pleasing scenery and exploring 
Historic zones 
Nature reserves 
Recreation zones 
Primitive zones 
The need for roads is urgent. Very few Canadians outfit and 
organize for a week-long canoe trip. This is reflected in the 1970 
statistic that out of the 32,000 who visited the Park interior, 
fewer than 1,300 were from Ganada. The Dawson Trail camp ground is 
the only Canadian point of entry. Even from this entry point canoe or 
boat is the only practical way of getting into Quetico. A carefully 
planned road building program would permit more persons from Canada 
to enjoy Quetico. This is indispensable in a park covering almost 
1800 square miles (1,145,000 acres). 
A good continuing park doesn't just happen. Trees have a 
life span like people. Rarely do stands survive 150 years and in our 


surveys, we class a tree as being past its prime or overmature at 100 


Bas 


years of age. Mortality takes place constantly among individual stems 
and is increasingly noticeable among those from 60 - 70 years old. The 
much publicized production of oxygen from healthy growing forest stands 
is slowing down by this time. Breakage, windthrow, insect infestation, 
disease, all combine to make openings. Unless the stands are used before 
they become overmature a situation develops finally where there is real 
break-down and instead of a park the area becomes a disaster. 

The Upper Mississippi Valley section of the Society of American 
Foresters in its endorsation of a national park in Minnesota stated 

"Parks, like other land resources, need management 

if their inherent value is to be maintained. In 

order to perpetuate the essential character of the 

park or recreation area, it will be necessary to 

purposely manipulate the vegetative cover. 

Recreation should be the primary use of the area, 

but other uses that are fully compatible with the 

primary use should be permitted, These secondary 

uses might well include hunting and carefully 

controlled commercial logging.® 

Assuming that there will be cutting in Jean and Mathieu, 
there should also be some open season on game animals recognizing 
there will be a rise in numbers as a result of cutting. 

The need for corrective measures in Quetico is high~ 
lighted currently by the newly discovered presence of about 16,000 
acres of spruce budworm infestation in Hunter Island. The only 


permanent solution for such a problem is to harvest the mature trees 


which if left create conditions conducive to disease and insect 
epidemics as well as creating high fire hazards. Again there must 
be access to permit correction of this condition. 

Industry recognizes that clearcutting methode of operation, 
although sound and desirable silviculturally in many stands are 
unsightly for a relatively short period of time. If such operations 
can be made neater through more complete utilization, if slash and 
debris from roads is flattened to give a better appearance to roads 
after construction, and if belts of trees are left along more roads, 
the public will hardly be aware of the presence of logging. We favour 
the kind of program which recognizes that aesthetic, recreational and 
spiritual values must receive top priority in many forest areas. How- 
ever we also believe it is unrealistic and harmful to the welfare of 
the people to set aside vast areas for very limited or single use 
purposes. We favour a multiple use program aimed at designating the 
best use for each limited area. 

Where reserves are created, whether they be historic, nature, 
primitive or other, the public should be entitled and able to reach 
them without too much difficulty beyond the end of the road. It is of 
no value to establish such areas and create a aondition whereby they 


are inaccessible to most Canadians. 
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How Should Quetico Park be Managed 


Our Company's recommendations do not differ much from the 
original planning where, for the foreseeable future, and except as 
needed for environmental management, logging would be excluded from 
Hunter Island but permitted in the other half of Quetico. However, 
we recommend much greater access for recreational purposes in Mathieu 
and Jean by a carefully planned road system balanced by a primitive 
zone on Hunter Island. 

Hunter Island - should be a natural environment park with two parallel 
canoe routes (K, Denis!’ canoe routes #5, 6, and 16 plus the country 
between and adjoining them) forming a primitive zone. Route 5 extends 
from Kawnipi Lake south to Bayley Bay i, route 6 and 16 from Shelley 
Lake south to North Bay ae These routes give 66 miles of straight 
travel including 28 portages plus constant opportunity for many miles 
of side trips. It would make a large primitive block of 240 square 
miles for canoeists and hikers - nearly 7 townships in size, 
Mathieu_and Jean 

Roads should be constructed according to an over~all master 
plan, all user interests being considered. Main roads should reach 
several points on the Hunter Island boundary to enable more than a 
few to see that unique area. There is no point in making Hunter Island 


a recreational unit if average Canadians can't get to it. 


a Of Basswood Lake, 
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Details of suggested guide lines for handling Jean and 


1. 


Mathieu are given below: 


Park land to be provided with access road consistent 
with its proposed uses. 

All forest should be given careful management (which 
includes cutting) with travel zones and reserves 
receiving special treatment. All cutting should be 
under the direction of the Department of Lands and 
Forests recognizing that primary consideration is to 
be given to recreation. 

Both fishing and hunting should be permitted but no 
aircraft landings to be allowed except in emergency 
by permission from the Department of Lands and Forests. 
Camp sites should be developed adjacent to lakes and 
waterways and made accessible by roads. 

Campers should bring back all garbage not consumed in 


fireplaces to collection points near park exits. 


Primitive Zone 


1. 


There should be no cutting, improvement or protection 
until the primitive forest endangers adjoining forest. 
Fishing for immediate use only would be allowed. 

No other use would be permitted except in emergency. 
Motors and guns should be prohibited, also aircraft 
landings except in emergency by permission. 

Campers should bring back all unburned garbage to 


collection points near park exits. 
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6. Users should be encouraged to avoid damage to the 
habitat. The penalty for lack of restraint would 
have to be quota use, higher fees or fines. 

7. Low economic returns on primitive single use zones 


should be balanced by high entrance fees. 


oummary 


1. Quetico Park should be managed to best meet the needs and interests 
of Canadians generally and particularly those most affected by it in 
Northwestern Ontario. 

This includes recognition of all its recreational, cultural, 
historical, aesthetic and wilderness values, as well as its economic 


values. 


2. Comprising 25% of the Rainy River District, Quetico Park is too large 
an area to be designated a primitive park and dedicated to single use. 

To meet the need for wilderness a more sensible approach would be to 
designate a portion of Quetico as primitive zone along with other smaller 


areas widely distributed in the Precambrian Shield country of Ontario. 


3. Quetico is huge and with advance planning can accommodate the use 
requirements of both those who look for recreation in its many forms 


and those who earn their livelihood in the Rainy River District. 


Bera. a 


4. Carefully planned and constructed road systems provide the key to 


Ganadian use of the Park for recreation. 


5, Carefully controlled timber harvesting should be conducted in the 
interior lands under the direction of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, recognizing that primary consideration is to be given to 


recreation. 


poppe 


B. E. Seppala 
Woods Production Manager 
February 23, 1971. 
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pelee exmet be set, tut stil) are so valuable in our cay ama age that we 
eaumet afford te ignere then, Oneo we igners them, them wo Wil be living in 
ae age of barron deserts ami arid westelants, amc tne world becomes unbearwhle 
&o the Iman epivité. Parente have told me that the trip imte the wildestwes 
of Quetias did thele child se auch geod, They could hardly bellevs that auch 
a change fer the better coald bs fectad in sa short ¢ timr. And Dake has 
bean eupuated evar and oTer ageit, ami whan young ¢iric come badk for second 
atel Uhizd teins, then yen have to knew thet you have somethin; thet as qeod 
Lae PHIL 


Pleas eweserve this heritage beferso 20 is tes Tate. De net says “There 
axe other slacse they can goo" There ayen't. The world te met thet vast 
anywueee, Yo mast preserve what we have and make ths best use of 1% Ler 
fwenre geuovstions, Y haps that your svocermdation will be that Quetios bo 
dowignated as a Primitive Park areae 


Sinesraly yeurt im Chast, 


Rev, Loran Puchis. Ooh alle 
St, Pasehal Peiery 

Ree 33 ond 25th Stress 
Ook Byook, Dilimesis 60501 
U.S ofa 


North Sto 


February 26, 1971 


kK. T. Thomson, Secretary 
@uetico Acvisory Committee 
Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests all 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada 


Subject: Brief Kelating to Protection of quetico Provincial Park 


The purpose of this brief is to state our opposition to commercial logging 
activities in the Quetico Provincial Park of Ontario. It is our position 
that the highest use of this park land is as a wilderness recreation area. 


The Sierra Club is probably the oldest (founded in 1892) and largest (110,000 
members in U.S. and other countries) conservation organization on the 
continent. There are a substantial number of members in Canada. In 
Minnesota the North Star Chapter has grown to a membership of over 1600. 

4 motto of the club has been "Not blind opposition to progress, but opposition 
to blind progress." 


After much reading, discussions with knowledgeable people on both sides of 
the border, and travels recently and earlier years into the park area, we 
can only conclude tht the expanded timber cutting in the \uetico Provincial 
Park constitutes such "blind progress". 


we are qgware thet logging has been going on since the early 1960's. If one 
travels extensively in the area as my friends, my family and I have for the 
past 15 years, one is bound to encounter the environmental havoc recked by 

mechanized logging activities. while traveling up the French Kiver in 1963 
we first chanced upon the battlefield-like scene of the Mathiew operation. 

At that time we voiced opposition to park officials. 


The subsiquent take over and expansion by Dontar, Ltd. and now the threat of 
take over by the American Company, Boise-Cascade Corp. is really disturbing. 
The exploitive record of that corporation is well known to conservationists 
in the States. 


why should the citizens of Ontario and the entire dominion be willing to 

let the heart of the finest wilderness park in Vanada be cut out for the 
promise of a few jobs and a few dollars? Yes, the jobs will be few and short 
in terms. The dollars;-won't berin to «restore the area to its-present. beauty 
even if this generation of people would be alive in 5O years to see it. 

We speak with assurance, as this very thing has happened in many areas of 

the United states, especially in Minnesota. Many thousands of acres of “brush'" 
in northern Minnesota were once coniferous forests of unparalleled beauty. 


coe 


The Americans that we know, would prefer to travel to Ontario as tourists to 
enjoy the beauty of your parks rather than have them cut down and shipped to 
us as a few more tons of newsprint. Yes, Americans do spend money in Ontario. 
There are car expenses, resturant and motel bills which are incurred by 
canoists es well as other tourists. When we go to Canada, seldom do we take 
our canoeing food supplies with us, as the import restrictions are stringent. 
we usually buy our provisions at one of the fine supermarkets in Thunder Bay 
such as the Safeway Stores. Never do we head back to our home without a good 
supply of Canadian jams, cheese and wines. 


The economic gain from logging is short term and destroys the resource, but 
recreation and tourism bring continuing income without jeopardizing the 
resource. 


The opportunity for a true wilderness recreational experience is diminishing 
on both sides of the border. Perhaps we in the U. S., which is more urbanized, 
have seen this more clearly. No doubt you are aware that the people of the 

U. S. have created a National Wilderness System. Recognizing the mistates of 
the past, we are putting an increasing number of areas into this system. 

These areas in various parts of the U. S. are protected from commercial 
development, roads and mechanized travel, so that future generations from 

both the U. S. and Canada may, like their ancestors, find spiritual and 
physical renewal in the beauty of these wild places. 


It is our hope that Canadians may benefit from what has happened in the States 

and that the government of Ontario will have the foresight to deagnate quetico 

Provincial Park as a primitive park before its wilderness values are completely 
ruined. 


we feel that the area must be kept free of all roads, even those that Lands 
and Irrests Dept. wants for easy access SO that the foresters can manage the 
Forest. we feel that the forest can do quite well by itself - without ro,ds, 
without therapeutic logging of so called old or diseased stands and without 
any spraying of pesticides or herbicides. To prove this, we would only point 
out that these forests were in existence ana doing well before there were 
foresters. Yes, we are willing to accept things such as natural fires. 


Mechanized means of travel, including motor boats, motorized canoes, Snow- 
mobiles and all terrain vehicles are not appropriate to wilderness park areas. 
Such units damage the flora, disturb the fauna, cause moise pollution, air 
pollution and water pollution. (in a recreational area, no one should be in 

a hurry to race through it. The beauty of the .uetico can best be absorbed 
by those moving under their own power using only the traditional modes of 
wilderness travel - the canoe and paddle or the snowshoe. 


If the Sierra Club has learned one thing in its nearly SO years of existence, 
it is that wilderness values and commercial logging are not compatible! 5So 
called experts will testify otherwise, but usually they are the paid experts of 
the timber interests. People have been lulled by tales of "selective 

cutting" and “sustained yield". ke have found that these things occur often 
on paper - but seldom in the woods! 


"Selective cutting'' of softwoods is not practical in these times for a number 
of reasons. I could refer to the adverse effect of selective cutting on the 


j= 


tree species of the Guetico, or point out the economic problems of selective 
cutting (even when stumpage is sold at low prices by the government). i'd 
rather emphasize the reality brought about by the era of mechanized logging. 
To quote an Ontario Lands and Forests Dept. forrester: "selective cutting 


with a D-9 CAT - you've got to be kidding!" 


xegardless of regulations imposed, the reality is that clear cut logging has 
and will on an expanded scale devastate the beauty of this unique land of 
water and forests. The cut over areas and especially the all-weather haul 
roads will scar the landscape for your lifetime and mine. 


"Sustained yield'' sounds good, but unfortunately yield has too often been the 
word as foresters have yielded to the voracious capacity of the mills. Mills, 
such as the new mill near Guetico would never heve been built if industry and 
government had a long term concern for the natural environment. 


In the U. S. we have struggled with success to strengthen the regulations 
that perpetuate the wilderness values of the Boundary waters Canoe area of 
the Superior National Forest. Efforts marked by years of work have cone 
to fruition in recent months with the establishment by the Congress of the 
United States of the Voyageurs National Park. 


The combined wilderness recreational resources of the Wuetico Frovincial Park, 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area and the new Voyageurs National Park represent 
an opportunity for all people of the North American Continent to cooperate. 

It is particularly fitting that we join together to protect this fragile 
filegree of land and water, as its history from early trade days makes it 
truly symbolic of our common heritage. 


we urge you to consider our plea and give the Quetico Provincial lark 
meaningful and permanent protection. 


(K ido |. 
Rpenera J, 10 


Council xepresentative 
oierra Club, North Star Chapter 
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Chairman: Dr. T.W.M. Cameron 
P.O. Box 110, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. 
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CANADIAN COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL BIOLOGICAL PROGRAMME 


LE COMITE CANADIEN POUR LE PROGRAMME BIOLOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


Director-General: Dr. W.H. Cook, 


National Research Council of Canada, 
100 Sussex Drive, 
Ottawa 2, Ont. 


Vice-Chairman: Dr. Pierre Dansereau, 


Institut d’Urbanisme, 
Université de Montréal, 
C.P. 6128, Montréal 3, Qué. 


February 24,1971. 


Mr. R.T. Thomson, 

Sec retaryy 

Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, 

Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


Re? Plan itor QueticosProvineial Park 

This short brief comes from the Ontario Conservation Panel 
Opetie international Biological Programme (1:8.P.).. The’ 1I.8.P. is 
a scientific study of the productivity of world ecosystems in which 
Canada is participating under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. The part of this programme that involves our panel is 
concerned with the preservation of ecological reserves selected to 
represent the various ecosystems across Canada. We have no funds to 
acquire and manage reserves; rather, our role is to locate and describe 
potential reserves and recommend them to public and private acquisition 
agencies. In this work we cooperate closely with the Nature Reserves 
Supervisor and the Advisory Committee on Nature Reserves to the Minister 


of Lands and Forests. A list of our members is attached. 


In general we are concerned with natural areas reserved for study 


ae 
rather than those set aside primarily for recreational purposes. In 
terms of the Ontario parks classification this coincides with"Natural 
Zones" or "Nature Reserve Parks" and to some extent with ''Primitive Zones" 
or "Primitive parks". We consider the purposes of such reserves to 
mnciuGe: 

(1) The preservation of plants and animals in their native habitats. 
Each of these species is a unique source of "genetic information". 
The ecosystems of which they are parts are also resources of 
"information" concerning the organization of nature. 

(2) The study of species and ecosystems in such a way as not to 
impair them in the long run and provide base line information 
on unaltered ecosystems. These basic studies can contribute 
to resource management of altered areas. 

(3) Education concerning our historical heritage and biological 
(including ecological’ principles. An informed citizenry is 
a prerequisite to wise use of resources and- maintenance ofthe 
quality of the environment. 

(4) Aesthetic injoyment. 

The I.B.P. recommends that these aims be accomplished through 
a system of major reserves (25-36 square miles) chosen to Tepes ent the 
variety of ecosystems in a region and smaller reserves chosen to supp le- 
ment the larger ones and protect unique features of landscape, flora and 
fauna. In Ontario, such a system of reserves would be largely the 
responsibility of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. Within 
the parks branch, a system of nature reserves is being developed along 
similar lines. Many of these reserves, particularly the larger ones, 
will of necessity be located in jerseys parks of the Province, though 


clearly some new areas will be needed to complete the system. 


Ropers SG. l., ONTARIO) 


Membership, January, 1971. 


Co-chairmen: 


me. J. 5, Falls, Mr. GoA,-Hitis., ° 
Dept. of Zoology, oT Monn se. 
University of Toronto, Thornhill, 


Toronto 5, Ontario. Ontario. 


Regional Co-ordinator: 


Mr. Ian Macdonald, . 
484 Avenue Road, 

Apt. 104, 

moronto 7, Ontario. 


‘Members: 


fer. Frank Banfield, Mr. K.M. Mayall, 


‘Dept. of Biology, Ont. Dept. Energy & Resources Mgmnt. 
Brock University, Conservation Authorities Branch, 
(St. Catharines, Ontario. 880 Bay St., 


Toronto 181, Ontario. 
Ve. R.E. Beschel, 


|ueet- of Biology, Dr. Paul Maycock, 

Queen's University, Dept. of Botany, 

Kingston, Ontario. Erindale College, 
University of Toronto, 

Dr. S.R. Brown, Toronto, Ontario. 

\Dept. of Biology, 

Queen's University, Dr DA. smi the 

Kingston, Ontario. Dept. of Biology, 

Carleton University, 

iDe. Paul Cavers, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dept. of Botany, 

University of Western Ontario, Dr. David Smith, 

‘London, Ontario. Dept. of Botany, 

Guelph University, 

Mr. Hal Gibbard, Guelph, Ontario. 

Nature Reserves Supervisor, 

Ont. Dept. Lands & Forests, Dro. He Spariitng, 

6512 Whitney Block, Dept. of Botany, 

Queen's Park, University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Ontario. Toronto 5, Ontario. 

Mr. Harry Lumsden, Dr wi. eopelrs . 

Research Branch, Dept. of Zoology, 

Ont. Dept. Lands & Forests, University of Toronto, 

Southern Research Station, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


é 
Maple, Ontario. 


Dr. G.B. Wiggins, 
Dr. D.A. MacLulich, Dept. of Entomology & Invert. Zoology, 


Dept. of Biology, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Naterloo Lutheran University, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Naterloo, Ontario. 


‘heeased. 
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We believe it would be appropriate for as many as possible of 
the land types of Northwestern Ontario to be peseaehited by reserves in 
Quetico Park. These should include one or more major reserves and others 
depending on the results of ecological surveys in the park. In seeking 
to establish major reserves, consideration should be given to enclosing 
watersheds so that’ land and’ water ean be’ readily protected from outside 
influences. It would be desirable to have some aquatic areas that were 
not subject to pollution or fishing. The value of a reserve for research 
would be enhanced if some manipulative studies could be undertaken in an 


adjacent area. 


Undoubtedly, most of Quetico Park should be placed in a 
Primitive Zone. We support this on the grounds that some large natural 
parks are needed for wilderness recreation as well as to preserve 
ecological values and Quetico seems eminintly suited for this purpose. 
Partly because the primitive area will be large, we believe that suit- 
able ecological reserves should be designated within the Primitive Zone. 
This would ensure that significant areas are identified and that the 


pattern of use and management of the park would take them into account. 


Some types of nature communities associated with the earlier 
stages of plant succession should be included in reserves. However, 
these types may be expected to change in the long run. We urge the 
Department to undertake studies of techniques such as controlled burning 
that could ensure that the various stages of succession are always present 
in the park as they would be under natural conditions. However, there 


is no urgency to undertake such manipulation in the short run. 


We hope that these recommendations will be useful in developing 


a plan for Quetico Park, 


Zo , 7 lf 
Pp ste ies) Youxs sincerely, 
. Tage be Seg A ape eee RS f F } ; fae yey 
; Aah. 4 Oia Ce foe EE — 
GLAd lle as J,/“Bruce Falls, hae 


Co-chairman, Co-chairman, I.B.P. Conservation Panel, Ontari 
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2€th february, 1971 


Mr. R, T. Thomeon, 

Secretary, 
Quetiso Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands and Forest, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 
Sentlemens 


Thank you for the opportunity of expressing my view witn regard to 


the future of Juetico Provincial Park. 


The logging in Quetico controversy has stirred up a lot of interest 
and while much of the criticism against loj;zing has been blind and 
emotionel it has been valuable in bringing the matter out in the 
open, where it is hoped a very thorough and unbiassed study can be 


made, 


I have been extremely impressed with ywuetico rark as a wilderness 
canoe area and feel it is truly a unique region, i know there is 
much of Ontario that could be celled wilderness and for the true 
wilijerness seekers .uetico will from now on always be too busy a 
region and too accessible, for those however with limited holiaay 


tine, money, and canoeing and camping experience, ywuetico is 


proving to be extremely important, 


oF 


I would like to think of it as a living museum ae#¢ a small section of 
our province, Unfortunately it is difficult to put into words the 
value of such a preservation and still more difficult to weigh such 


value against economy. 


I realise your task is to decide how Quetico can be of value to the 
most people. My hope is that you will give considerable thought to 
the spiritual value of the Quetico wilderness, realising that such 
evaluation is on a very long term basis in relation to the short term 


economic pressures that are immediately upon you. 


In some form or other we have whittled away at all our major 
provincial parks except Folar Bear Park, Is it too much to ask that 
Quetico be allowed to remain a wilderness where the natural cycle of 
growth and decay can progress uninterrupted, where even a tangled 


mature forest can be seen as a living park of the cycle of our life? 


Rven to those people who will never experience the wilderness there is 
great value in knowing that we have preserved a small area in all its 
primeval beauty, The more our province becomes settled, the more 


important a yuetico wilderness will become, 


One of the worst thinzs about present logging in yuetico Park is that 


it appeers to be just another example of industry being allowed to 


De 


to manipulate in whatever direction they seem to want to go, at the same 


time creating waste and pollution problems. 


To allow mechanized logging just out of sight of canoe routes shows a sad Lack 
teks of understanding what the deep significance of a wilderness area 


means to the people wnc go there for a true wilderness experience, 


I realise one of the great dangers to the preservation of Quetico Park is 
the canoeist himself who is coming into the area in ever increasing 
numbers, This is a problem that has to be dealt with at some point but it 


should not cloud the present logging issue. 


My brief is very short, but I believe you will understand it. There are 
many on both sides of this controversy who will be most detailed and 
eloquent. I appreciate the huge task you have before you in making your 
recommendations and naturally hope there will be enough people who can 
eloquently put before you the spiritual values of preserving Quetico as 


a wilderness country in our advancing modern mechanized society. 


: Christfpher Chapman 


mee a ae 
Markham, Ontario. 
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et SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT OF RESOURCE PLANNING 
AND CONSERVATION 


2006 Natural Resources Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104_ 
313/764-1410 
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February 26, 1971 


Mr. Re T. Thomson 

Secretary 

Quetico Advisory Committee 

Ontario Department of Iands and Forests 
FORT FRANCES, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


Please find enclosed 15 conies of my brief concerning 
Quetico Provincial Park. I must apologize for the late 
date at which this material reaches you, however obligations 
upon my time have been excessive this term, 


In accordance with usual procedures it is my hope 
that since the mailing of this brief was prior to your 
deadline’ of omarch %]l, 91971, it will still be possible for 
the advisorv committee to consider my presentation. TI 
would be very appreciative if you would inform me as to 
the arrival of my brief before the committee, 


Once again, I wish to express my thanks to the advisory 
committee for providing this opportunity for citizen 


discussion of Quetico Park. In addition I wish to commend 
the action of the government in this regard. 


Sincerely, 
Conall T tp 


Ronald >. Tozer 
Lecturer 
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T am a Lecturer in the 
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aning and Conservation, @nd a: 
‘ecreation behavior research 


with part: cular emphasis on the effects of cifferent natura! 
eivironme: tal settings on cutcoor recreation user satisfact: on. 
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hawa, Onturio) planning to 
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to Gnucaric, T am very concerne: about thea future nanagement 2£ 
yuetoce Provincial Park, 

{with to limit my remarks to sevecal key issues. Hows ver, 
oy wav of general comment, I would note that the scientific. 
2asthetic, cultural, and ecolovical values of wilderness ari is 
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and low carrying capacity, 


avallible wilderness parks . 


sould be reclassified as a 


first true wildermess 


2ssible ta citizens and 


our 


souree exploitation ([@s.go , 
wuld be curtalied according te 


square mites comprising the 


—vomter/sMaiilies Tinber License be rerpminatead, In addition, ail 
mining cinines in Guetico park should be eliminated, There 
should be no form of commercial axploitation of resources in 
Quetice Provincial Parks | 

certain specific issues arise from a recommendation of 
“his type, two of which I will briefly discuss. 
Eeonomic “itects 

it has been argued that the removal of the Logging 
industry from Quetico will cause economic hardship and 
unemployment among the local people. Jt seems jikely that in 
che immediate short run this could be true. If eontend that it 
je the responsibility ef the Ontario government to ascertain 
the degree of economic loss and hardship to the logging 
industry, its workers, and support services , Which may result 
from ending forest exploitation in Quetico. An ebjective and 
unbiased body should be named to Getermine a proper and fair 
degree of compensation and financial assistance to citizens 
and companies undergoing short~run economic loss from this change 
in management procedures. It may be possible to provide the 
logging industry with alternative timber limits, so that no 
economic hardshipsacerue to the companies or the workers. 
Displaced vorkers should be given “he oppextunity (and 
necesszry financial support) to undertake government-sponsored 
retraining programs. 

on this latter point, I wish to place special emphasis, 
We live in en age ef rapid social and techncliagical change. 
The total needs cf cur rapidly expanding uroan society ars not 
being adequately met by the degree of environmental quality 
presently available in Ontario -~ or any park of Narth AmeY ica « 


However, the Ontario government (and the people of this province) 


whee 
— un be rvighefuliv proud of the leadership in resource management 
oractices which is being shown here, In order to continue our 
SUCCESS We must be willing to undergo change in resource 
management to match changing secietal needs, 

Tne people of Ontario need true wilderness parks, 

Quetico park is a unique example of accessible wilderness. 

We can no longer afford to exploit this resource for its 

timber production since the recreational needs take higher 
priority. The maintenance of an cutdated resource use, in order 
to support traditional industry and workers on this land is 

mot realistic. 

fa light of the modera development of electric lights 
and automobiles, society has not seen fit te subsidize the 
continued existence of candle-makers and buagy builders! 
Likewise, we cannot afford to subsidize the commercial exploitation 
of parks such as Quetico «= the primary purpose of which is 
outdoor recreation. However, this does not mean that we should 
turn our back on these traditional industries and their workers 
-« without whom our standard of living in Canada might never 
have reached the stage where wilderness recreation could become 
a top eriority in park management, Instead it is the responsibility 
of the Government and people of Ontario to adequately compensate 
and assist these people in ijqnht cf the changing needs o2 
teday’s society. 

This compensation and assistance should be undertaken only 
as an interim measure while the industries and workers make 
necessary adjustments to these changed priorities. The people 
of Noxth=westexrn Ontario have the right to seek a standard of 

living equal to that of any other citizen of the province: 


however, they do not have a right to pursue that standard of 


a 

—»ivine throuch the exploitation cf parkland —- which is 
counterprcductive to the present ard future veareational needs 
of the people of Ontario. We mist provide other options to 
peepie whe now earn their living from the commercial exploitation 
of natural environment varks, such as Quetico, lake Superior 
and Algonquin. Fortunately, the recreational use of these parks 
can and will provide much useful employment for the local areas 
surrounding these parks, as exploitation is phased out. 

The necessity of retraining and assistance programs for 
workers in the timber industry is vital to these citizens for 
reasons other than park preservation. It has been recoqnized 
within the forest industry itself that technological deveiopment 
and greater worker productivity is displacing many unskilied 
and seasonal employees. In the Giobe and Mail, March 18, 1959, 
Mr. Ke Ke Nielsen, chairman of the woodland section, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, estimated that this accelerating 
technological revolution would reduce the number of forest 
industry jobs by 50 to 70 percent. He noted that “all levels 
ef government will have to plan for the social changes in the 
labour foree". It is very unwise resource management to put 
off temporarily the inevitable displacement of these workers 

oy wey of destruction of wilderness recreation values in parks. 
ve it is considered too great a finanfial burden for the 
o2aople of Ontarie to compensate and retrain those affected’ by 


the termination of commercial exploitation of Quetico Paric, 


oY 2 tne 
then J would strongly recommend that, land be offered to the 


federul government as a national park. The proper wanagenent 
of Quetico would then be assurred since national park procedures 
recognize the incongruity ef comrercial resource use in a park. 


At the time of transferal a stipulation could be attached which 


— quarénveed federzi compensation of economic losses, and financing 
ox worker cerralning. Quetico Park is of national significance 
as @ unique wilderness recreaticn area in the Canadian Shield, 
and the faderal government has alrzady exorsssed interes!. in 
“it @8 a national park. (see comnents of the Honourable Jean 
Chretien, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
in the House of Commons Debates Ofticial Report for November 13, 
1670}. Since the character of Ontario’s provincial parks is 
not protected by law, this transfer might present the best 
long-run guarantee of Quetico Park's integrity, in any case! 
Management of Wilderness Ecosystems 

Another vité1l issue in the controversy over Quetico concerns 
the claims made by the timber industry and some officials of 
the Department of Lands and Forest that logging is an absolutely 
necessary management tool in ail forest ecosystems, This claim 
is patently false. 

The natural ecosystems of North America have functioned 
without commerciti exploitation for thousands of years. Modern 
man has a myopic view of environmental function as necessarily 
requiring his intervention. Apart from being incorrect, this 
theory is often the source of environmental disruption and 
ecological disaster, 

The move to preserve an extremely small percentage of 
Ontario’s total acreage in its natural state is not. part of some 
mysterious pilot to “lock up alli of the province’s rasources”, 
This too frequentiy mouthed misrepresentation by some commercial 
legging interests and their supporters is totally irresponsible. 
Nor will the parks serve as "pathological hotbeds of disease”; 
existing forest entemological research does not support “his 


Contention. 


, 
«(=~ 


2 (%naje@ment of wilideimmess parks macessarily presumes 
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usually greater than would 


ie 


neavily used recreation lancs 
cesuit from maturai factors (including primitive man). ‘the 
Limited preserved acreage and its proximity to non-park ‘and 
aigso mitigates against letting ali fires burn to their natural 
conclusion. Therefore, it is nacessary to limit the incidence 
and excent of fires on these areas to that amount which research. 
has shown so be natural. This custodial management of primitive 
parks will require new techniques by the Ontario Department cf 
Lands and Forests, and expanded research on natural systems. 
However this stucy of natural systems will yield vaiuable 
information for many other forms of land use, Rather than 
empnasizing pretection of particular species of plants and 
aniveals, true wilderness management seeks to preserve the dynamic 
processes which cceur in natural systems. Preservation of 
endangered species and habitats should be undertaken in 
"nature preserves" which are designed and managed for that 
purpose (‘see "Preserving Nature; In Forested Wilderness Areas 
and National Parks", by Miron L. Heinselman, National Parks 
and Conservation Magazine, Vol. 44, No. 276, Sept. i970; pp. 8—1-4 4 
Commercial logging operations with; the removal of logs 
(and hence forest nutrients); disruption of the land during 
euitine operations: artificaal development of particular age 
classes in forests; removal of “overage” specimens; building 
of @xtensive systems of logging roads; etc, » can not. possibly 
Siimalate che nmceral functioning of forest acosy stems, 
Commercial resource exploitation destroys the natural character 


of environments and is therefore incompatible with wilderness 


fas oe 
WW values and the preservation of representative samples of 

natural systems. Government controlled logging practices 
which seek to screen the public from direct observation of 
commercial exploitation do nothing to stop the ecological 
disruption. | 

In addition, it is apparent from studies of wilderness 
recreationists (for instance, see “Wilderness Users in the 
Pacific Northwest: Their Characteristics, Values, and 
Management Preferences" by John C. Brockman, U.S.D.A. Forest 
Service Research Paper PNW-61, 1968) that user satisfaction is 
also diminished in such “exploited wilderness". Today's outdoor 
recreationists are increasingly knowledgeable about the natural 
environment in which they recreate. Their expectations concerning 
large wilderness parks are predicated on these areas being free 
from the excessive human influences and stress-inducing character 
of their home and work environment, To the extent that these 
antecedent expectations are not fulfilled by conditions in the 
recreation environment, the satisfaction of wilderness users 
will be lessened, Knowledge of the existence of logging; 
whether evidence is observed or not, can be expected to reduce 
the wilderness value for park visitors. 

Surely in Ontario, we can provide accessible examples of 
true wilderness, The opportunity to make a first dramatic 
step in this direction is presented in Quetico. With only one 
timber licence at issue, anc most of the park still unexploited, 
we must not fail to protect this wilderness. I implore this 
commitiee to propose that Quetico Provinciai Park be established 
as a Primitive Park under the Ontario park’s classification 


scheme, Yhank you for this opportunity to present my views. 
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TOWN OF FORT FRANCES 


BRIEF 
TO 


QUETICO PARK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ON 


QUETICO PARK 
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The Council of the Tow of Fort Frances has met with and 
received facts, figures and comments from the officials of The Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company Limited and the Department of Lands and 
Forests. Both of these parties most ably presented the respective 
issues surrounding the use of Quetico Park for timber cutting and for 


its recreational use. 


This Council appreciates that our geographical position 
requires use of our natural resources and, in fact, our existence itself 
depends upon forests, their products and continued good management of 


this particular resource. 


Realizing the magnitude of the decision to be made by the 
Quetico Advisory Committee and that such decision may have far reachins 
implications into the future use of Quetico Park, its resources and its 
recreational facilities, this Council places before you the following 


recommendations: 


i | That Quetico Park, being one of the last natural wilderness 
areas, in its more or less primitive state, in this district, should be 
retained as a park but should not be re~classified as a primitive wilder~ 


ness park thus narrowing and restricting its land use. 


2. That the Quetico Advisory Committee be retained as a commit— 
tee forming a cross-section of interested persons and organizations to 
Meet annually, or oftener, to deal with problems and matters relative to 


the operation of Quetico Park. 


36 That selective cutting be permitted in those areas re-~ 
mended upon the expertise advice of Lands and Forests and upon approval 
by the Quetico Advisory Committoce. That such cutting be only permitted 
where forest conditions have reached their prime and unless selective 


cutting is carried out, a timber loss would result. 


Quetico Page 2 


4e That relative to the 96% use of the park's interior by 
United States! residents, angling licenses and camping permit fees be 
increased to all foreign non-residents. That such increases apply in 
all waters and in all parks in Ontario and be subject to periodic 
review as costs of operation, development, and maintenance of parks as 


recreational facilities increase. 


5 Development of access roads from the Northern limits of the 
park into the interior is necessary and that the Province, through their 
Department of Tourism and Information, should promote use of the park by 


the residents from within Eastern Ontario. 


6. Where extensive interior use threatens destruction of the 
natural environment and resources, that controls be imposed so that such 
areas be closed, allowing time for rejuvenation of the environment. 

That statistical records be maintained relative to the cutting under 
license to J. Mathieu Lumber Limited and that such license cutting per- 
mits, upon expiration, be subject to review by the Advisory Committee as 


to extension. 


es That total cutting be permitted in areas where forests are 
threatened by destruction by disease; such total cutting to be under the 
direct management and control of the Department of Lands and Forests - 


rather fuel for economy than fuel for fire. 


Respectfully submitted by the Mayor and 
Council of the Town of Fort Frances this 
lst day of March, 1971. 


MIDLAND PENBTANGUISHENB 
E i EyleD piNTAsT UR AoL EsS Tx -CeL-UiB 


Thank you for this opportunity to present this Brief on 
QUETICO PARK on behalf of myself and the members of the Midland- 
Penetanguishene Field Naturalist Club. We desire to go on record 
to (A) place Quetico in the primitive class of Ontario's Park 
Classification System and (B) to stop all lumbering in the Park. 

Quetico for us represents a unique part of Canada, It is 
a place we can go to and enjoy - a natural area exactly the way this 
land existed when the white man first came te this continent, Then, 
we are told, stands of white pine 500 years old towered 200 feet 
abeve the forest floor. Now all we find in our area are woods under 
100 years old with here and there some large stumps to testify to the 
departed glory of a splendid forest. Please do not permit any action 
in Quetico which might reduce this exceptional area to one like ours, 

We Know that the original top soil on the Canadian Shield 
was lost by glaciation and the present top soil is not deep, It 
therefore becomes imperative that decomposition of all natural material 
including over mature trees be returned to the soil as humus. This will 
complete the cycle to support a living forest, 

Now we would respectfully point out that our tax dollars 
make it possible for the establishment and maintenance of Park 
Areas in Ontario, including Quetico. we therefor trust that you 


will give due consideration to our requests. 


(Mrs.) Alice Dietrich, Secretary 
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4&4 “vief subuitted to the Quetico Advisory Counittee 
Gentlenen: 

As a private citizen and one woo is interested in our environe 
ment I an grateful for the opoortunity of subnitting this brier for 
your consideration. I should also invors you that I am a member of the 
Thunder Bay Field Naturelists’ Club acd the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. The following however is my own personal stateuent. 


I would like to sce Quetico Provincial Pirk desizneted as a 
Privitive Park. One threat to its primitive status is the possibility 


of mass losging operations within the perk boundaries, The logsing 
coupanies over the years have used the wnole Province of Ontario as a 
vast forest laboratory, During their studies they nave learned to bee 
cone the best forest cutters in the world, hey also have added greatly 
to the econony of our orovince. This wor should continue but not in 
Quetico Provincial Park. 


With the rapid teennologsical edvances taking place every yeur 
our environsent beco:rs increasingly ore threatened, We must set up 
a primitive area leboratory for environsental studies. Quetico rark 
coues closest to this coneceot and is quite accessible. his prixuitive 
park snould be directed by cavironnent oriented people such as Ecol- 
ogists, Biologists and other concerned scientific people, Many ine 
portant discoveries would be realized fron suen a study with benefits 
not only to Ontario but all of Canada and other countries of the 
nortnern latitudes. One of the Liiediate oenefits would be tne in- 
vigorating but quiet recreation activities possible in such & park. 
Surely there is a growing need for just tris tyve of recreation, | 
especially for future generetions. One half of one percent of tne 
total land «ass of Ontario is certainly not a greedy request for suen 
activities and studies. How it is possible man could learn to adjust 
to a second class environment, one with air, water and noise pollution. 
However we the citizens of Ontario deserve to live in a first class 
environnent. This is ovr opportunity to study this route. let us 


Moe ceil. ee ee ee ew 


Sincerely, 


Douglas 8. Asquita 
106 Elinrood Crescent 
Feb.,1971. Thunder Bay (F), Ontario. 
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Quetaco Advisory Conactte 

Vepareuent, Of (bands: and Forests , 

Province, on OUncarlO, 

Forct. francis, Ontario. 

Gentlemen: 

As=members of a profession deeply concerned with the 
environment and aware of the importance of a natural 
environment to man's physical and spiritual well being 


we are glad of this opportunity to express our thoughts 


to this committee. 


Ne’ are fconcerned about the implementation of government 
bare “porrcres already Tard down, as well as control of 
logging and a seeming conflict of aims within the Depcert- 


ment of Lands and Forests. 


[levis publication, the  Classiticatzon cf. Provincial 
Parks san Ontario, 1967" m@he Department Outlines in oan 
admirable manner the various types of parks provided in 
the provincial system. This makes re-assuring reading 
and the classification regarding the “Primitive Park” 
25 te buy Wind of Yory ~rcat inportance.. Much of the 
Controversy GVeT HUuEetice Park tappears to stem, from a 
LACKPOL Grarity OVeT Jes "clagsiricatron since in the 
MInNdS=Of™nNany people Quetico was antended in. fact as a 


WelectNess, area (oO be Preserved! in a “Natural! Stat c:. 


Pere ne 
Owsce co AAViESsSOTy<. (GOA ie 
Kepruary ZO p 0Lov. 


It would seem that Quetico provides or did provide in 

fact an ideal area to be preserved in a primitive state 
especially in view of the fact that, unlike Polar Bear 
Park, in ee of accessibility, it is generally avail- 
able to a broad segment of the public who wish to make 


use of such ar tacrlity, 


The preservation of adequate areas in a truly primitive 
state is what: we, beliéve at cthis tines tos ba ot prime and 
basic importance. The Province is to be congratulated 
for its wise planning in thissrevards The full. amphener - 
tation of this aspect of its pPlanninos must take, place a. 
we are to be worthy guardians of a heritage so rich in 
natural beauty. We believe that immediate; steps should 

be taken to.ure-classity, Quetireomasy sb rimrtsve and ito 
secure additional tracts of Yenc for preservation. espe- 
cially if man’s invasion of-Quetico has already been such 


that ats effective: area has been substantially reduced, 


With respect to the logging industry especially in rela- 
tion to park land 1t must be emphasized that. where,an 

expendable national resource such as our forests is con- 
cérned, Stringent government icontro] smust be -entorced rin 


all areas. 
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ie ois CcOnnecovon Mer also appears that Parks ‘(especially 
in the primitive category) should be entirely separated 
from the Vepartment..of Lands and Forests.) Even in other 
park categories commercial considerations are incompati- 
ble with basic aims so that conflicts of interest become 
apparent as in the Quetico situation, administered appa- 
rently by men highly trained and oriented towards forestry 


operations. 


Wewtrust sthat: the govyennment wali take positive action 
over Quetico in implementing some excellent policies with 


regard to the Ontario: parks system. 


It is un-thinkable that we should fail to act immediately 
at this time to guard what remains of a heritage, some 


aspeers of which are virtually trreplaceabie. 


Sea va nd Pee a 


era dilcta Wade nonheme 
for Regional Planning Committee, 
Ontario Association of Architects, 
SO Park: Road, 


Teronto 5, Ontario. 
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BRIEF ON 
QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 
PRESENTED BY 


SAVE QUETICO GROUP TORONTO 


February 1971 


STs 


As a group of citizens organized to the purpose of preserving Quetico 
Provincial Park as a "public park, a forest reserve, fish and game preserve, 
health resort and fishing ground for the benefit, advantage and enjoyment of 
the people of Ontario," (Order in Council - 1913), we are grateful to the 
Quetico Advisory Committee for this opportunity of presenting this brief. 

We feel the Ontario Government is betraying a trust of the people by 
allowing commercial logging to continue in Quetico Provincial Park, as the 
preservation of wilderness areas is incompatible with mechanized logging. 

As citizens of Canada must we pay for hypocrisy and destruction of our 
natural heritage, and pass on a degraded parks system to those who follow us% 
The Ontario Government charges a paper company $26 .60 per square mile of uncut 
forest. It costs the taxpayer $7,000. per square mile to reforest the land 
which requires 60 to 70 years to develop. Should it not be said of our gener- 
ation that we left more than a trail of destruction behind us as we passed 
this way? 

We all profess awareness of the declining quality of our environment. To 
all the destruction of our environment is self-destruction. Prince Philip 
Said "I hate to think of the thought of my grandchildren asking me what went 
wrong." Must this tract of land set aside by the long range thinkers of a 
past Government be destroyed by the short sighted thinkers of the present 
Government ? 

In Ojibway language the word Quetico describes a benevolent spirit, the 
presence of whom is felt strongly when in particularly beautiful country; could 
not the present Government as a benevolent gesture abet this spirit and retain 
Quetico as the Ojibway knew it. 

Why not consider government-regulated and selected lumbering by, perhaps, 
Indians? Very old trees maybe are a fire hazard, and in any event, will at some 


point fall down. However, they are very valuable (up to $400. per tree). If 
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Indians were permitted under strict supervision to fell a small number of trees, 
by hand, during the winter, and were to carefully drag them out over the snow, 
they could earn enough to support their families, and there would be no threat 
to the environment. (They could also extend this to include the processing 
of the logs). 

Users of the Park generally do not venture away from the water routes 
(flies, etc.) and would in any event not be troubled by such logging along 
limited corridors, also, such a narrow strip which has been cleared could serve 
as a fire break. 

Historically the very way Canada spread from the East to West and North- 
West was through this extension of the Great Lakes corridor, the Quetico canoe 
routes. We follow Radisson and Groseilliers, Thompson and Fraser and many 
others. Wilderness areas are living museums and must be preserved as such. All 
great works of man are preceeded by greater works of nature. Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park is unique, it has the finest canoe camping area in the world. It's 
natural features of profuse water ways and drainage patterns are ideal. It is 
the only large area of protected boreal forest type landscape in Canada. 
"Nowhere is there quite the Po eiion of clean glaciated rocks and crystal 
clear water and ecological communities." (Sigurd Olson) It could have been 
one of the last great primitive areas on this continent, and can still be, if 
commercial and materialistic values are not allowed to rule our society. 

Since Quetico represents only one percent of Ontario's productive forest 
land, we feel we are asking for no more than the people of Ontario are entitled 


to have. 
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We ask the Ontario Government to reclassify Quetico Provincial Park as 


a Primitive Park, Classification number one, as quickly as possible. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


heed ion 


Chairman, 


Save Quetico Group. 


As evidence of our concern we have gone out into the neighbourhood and 


solicited signatures from persons similarly concerned. 


We feel the Ontario Government is betraying 4@ trust of the people 
| Allowing commercial logging to continue in @etico Provincial 
‘Park, which w&s esteblished, by ® Order in Council in 1914, a8 4 
"public park and forest reserve... for the benefit, advantage, 

end enjoyment of the people of Ont erio" 


-We demand thet Qetico be reclassified as & Primitive Park, nowWe 
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~ We feel the Ontario Government is betraying a trust of the people 
by allowing commercial logging to continue in Quetico Provincial 
Park, which was established by an Order in Council in 1913, 
as a" public park and forest reserve... for the benefit, 
advantage, and enjoyment of the people of Ontario.' 
We demand that Quetico be reclassified as a Primitive Park now. 
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We feel the Ontario Government is betraying a trust of the pecple 


— by al coumercial ng to continue in Quetico Previndal 
Park, which was establis by an Order in Council in 1913, 
es a" public park and forest reserve... for t fit, 


advantage, and enj nt of the people of Ontario." 
We demand that Quetico be reclassified as a Primitive Paxk now. 
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| “QUETICO PROVIICLAL PARK” 
| A BRIEF CRITICIS™ ON PRESENT 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES 
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As grade Xfi students of Dr. G. W. Williams Secondary School in 
Aurora, we found ourselves concerned with the long-term evolution of Quetico 
Provincial Park, Although we are relatively uncducated we are submitting our 


views anyway. 


Being anknowledgable, we believe we approached the solution in an 
inced manner, We think thaé this is our greatest asset in writing our summary, 


ULouow deal with how we came to our conclusions. We were hindered by 
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our Inek of €irat hand knowledge of Quetico Park, However, we have examined 
nampi.ets published by the Department of Laads and Forests; mapz from the 
Toderat Goverament; and becks by the public, We have interviewed a member 


of the Department of Lands and Forests and studied reperts by the media. 


Vie recognize thet Quetico Provincial Park is geographically, historically, 
‘cesinecntly unique. We &uwd that Quetico is unique in that # has three 
/.lictive vegetation zones, Historicelly it is important for its rock- paintings. 


2c 2oothetic beauty makes it perhaps the prettiest park in Ontario, 


We have found that man's unplanned intervention results in disasterous 
ecological unbalance, Even in the bes? intentions humans often abuse their 
privileges. For example, legging roads running paraliel to wilderness canoe 


souses and the cutting of unmarked trees is not uncommon, We understand that 
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ack for recreation, su¢ we must eruphasise that too -nany recre- 
ation factiities and too any tourists are as harowful or more so than com.nercial 


logging. 


"Quetico Provincial Park... is primarthly regarded as a wilderness 


“ 


pars for wiliernesa recreation and is protected against any distur ances 


e 


might cause deterioration and destruction of the wilderness environment. " 


RIS 


We oxtained the apove statement {rom the Lands and Forests oooklet. 


with the apirit of the asove state ment we cnake the following recome- 


«dew ory 
\ te Ee wees 


wah 5 ° 
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1. Cammercial logzing should be completely sanned from Quetico Provincial 


Park, 
2, Mipangion of tourist dacilities should be prohioited. 


“. “ones of “Natural Environment" and "Primitive Forest" should 5e 
estacoiished as defined in the provisional pian for Algonquin Park. 
tho "Natural Environment" zones should exist alonz Highway 12 and 
im the south in the area defined ae "very heavy" in the Dece noer, 
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GO issue of “Ontario Forests", The reat of the park should 21e 


Cus recommendations may oa called idealistic, out we think that 


chara ig ne other prever cauge that can oe followed. We velieve that descration 


of Quetico Provineial Park sy immoral acts and attitudes of commercial logvers 


wie Sel t 


An 5 
ved 


sc puflicient reason for the oanning of then froai the park. Multiple-_se of the 


“ad i Quetico Park ia a compromise, This woula .¢ contrary to the wishes 


the wajority, and theresy sheuld of preahioited, 


Brian Ogden, Leslie Miller, Jeff Poulin, 
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ON TH MATT&R OF: 


SUBMITT2D- BY: 


THe NORTHsRN ONTARIO DISTRICT COUNCIL 
OF 


LUMBER & SAWMILL WORKi:RS UNIONS 


ms 


QUisT ICO PARK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


yO ae td a Bs 


MINIsTaR OF LaNDS AND FORSSTS 


Se. Gan EancCck:= Chaieman 


Mr. Chairman, Members of this Committee: 


The Northern Ontario District Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill workers Unions, wishes to express our sincere appreciation, 
for having been accorded the opportunity to submit a Brief to 
this Committee, containing the Council's views on matters covered 
by the terms of reference, to a long range management plan for 
Quetico Provincial Park. 

We also, respectfully, appreciate that the terms of 
reference are sufficiently broad, to permit information and argu- 
ment being presented on the question of the cutting and removing 
of trees, which have reached age of maturity or trees that are 
over mature, diseased or fire killed, whether standing or wind 
thrown; as involved in determining a long range management plan, 
is the livelihood of between 200 and 250 members of this Union 
and their families, who would be directly affected by a signifi- 
cant change from the current management plan, in respect to that 
area of the Park comprising of approximately 470 gquare miles, 
presently held under Licence by Jim Mathieu Lumber Ltd. 

This Council represents 9,000 members of the three (3) 
Locals of Lumber « Sawmill workers Union, (Local 2693, Thunder Bay; 
Local 2995, Kapuskasing; Local 2537, sudbury), who are employed 
under Collective Agreements covering the woods operations of all 


the Pulp « Paper Companies, the woods and sawmill Operations and 
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the woods and plywood operations of practically all of the Lumber 
and Plywood producing Companies in Northern Ontario. 

The Lumber and Sawmill workers Union, throughout its 
history of existence which dates back to 1936, have strived 
continuously, to improve the Forest Management Policy of the day 
and correct adverse practices exercised thereunder in Northern 
Ontario, by making direct representations to the License holders 
and the appropriate Government Officials and Departments, not 
only in respect to the waste resulting from the Logging practices, 
that were carried out, or the lack of Logging, but also in regard 
to the inadequate reforestation programs that were then in effect. 
we, therefore, make no apologies for the resultant depletion of 
the forests of desirable species in the most economic ne 
that had been harvested in the past. 

While the foregoing statement may appear as not relevant 
to the issues that this Committee is confronted with, we submit, 
that it is necessary to refer to past Logging practices and re- 
forestation efforts, in order that a comparison can be made to 
the Logging practices carried out in Quetico Park during the past 
ten (10) years, and the successful reforestation that has followed. 

we believe, that in order to best assist this Committee, 
in framing their recommendations to the Minister of Lands and 
Forests on a long range management plan for Quetico Park, the 


history of this area be reviewed in brief, setting out the salient 
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facts prior to it being set aside as a park, and secondly, the 
activities that have taken place in the Park to date, and thirdly, 


our assessments and recommendations submitted for consideration. 
His TORY 


Information gained from recent surveys on the history 
of Quetico, reveals that this area was the hub of great activities 
in the fur trading exploration and the development of western 
Canada, as throughout this area, are chains of lakes joined to- 
gether, to form natural waterways. The two (2) most noted water- 
ways, is a link of the Dawson Trail, which traversed through -the 
heart of this area, from the northeast corner, and the other, the 
link of the Grand Portage houte, which forms the southern Boundary 
of the Park. Both of these routes converge at Lac La Crouix, 
which is located at the southwest corner. 

Between 1731 and 1759 - following La Verendry's explora- 
tion visit. of 17313 the French, constructed. fur traddtne. posites aa 
Saganaga and Basswood Lake, firmly establishing Quetico region, 
as a link with'their fur trading posits. to. the. west... Vida Grand 
Portage Route. During this same period, many French canoes also 
travelled through the French, Pickerel and Sturgeon Lakes; the 
waterway, later to be known as Dawson ilrail. 

Following 1759, great rivalry developed between fur 


trading companies, for the contol of the fur trade to the west, 
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seriously interrupting travel through these waterways. During 
the final decade of the 18th century, the North west Company's 
Dressing) needs lor an alternate Touteyto. hes west.e reopened: the 
Kaministiqua, River,.French, Pickerel. and: Sturgeon, Lake route. 

soon arter the merger of the two rival companies - 
Hudson Bay and North west Company, which took place in 1821, 
this era of Quetico's colourful, history drew to a close, as 
Hudson Bay, Company, routed. all_of- its, trade via York, Factory on 
the Bay. 

During the following period up to 1857, a number of 
expeditions, travelled through Quetico, along with several 
survey parties, to settle the long disputed International Boun- 
dary, between British Territory, and the United States of America, 
and also, the Hudson Bay express canoes continued to ply across 
Quetico water routes. 

Simon J. Dawson, in 1868, was engaged by the Department 
‘of Public. Works, to charter and construct a land and water trans- 
Pervetton routes» irom. thunder Bay dowtort Garry.) slhevroute 
followed the old North west Company Canoe trails and so, the 
Quetico waterway began a new chapter. 

in the year of 1870, wir Wolsely, moved a militia of 
1,400 men, with all of their battle equipment and supplies over 
this route, the new Dominions first highway to the west. 

By the spring of 1871, the whole travel system, was 


in readiness for general use, and hy 1874, was completed. 
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ihroughout the Park area, a number of dams, had been constructed 
of logs, to lift water levels, in order’ to reduce the vast number 
of portages in the route, numerous way stations were constructed, 
wood burning and wood constructed steam tugs were built, which 
operated towing the wood constructed barges on the lake, roads 
were constructed over portages where the cargos were transported 
on wagons drawn by horses. 

1875 was’ the peak year of*use, and by 1878, activity 
had drastically declined, and by 1880, the route was practically 
abandoned, as the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway between 
Fort William and belkirk was nearing completion. 

Logging: 

Seanty reports indicate, that some logging was carried 
out in the late 1800. ‘the Company of Chevlin-Clarke, who were 
operating a sawmill at Fort Frances, acquired in’ 1906, a license 
to cut Ked and White Pine, in the southwest quarter of the Quetico 
area, and in°’1910, a license was issued to J. A. Mathieu. 

Throughout the era of logging operations tnat were 
carried out, a whole network of dams were constructed, through- 
out the western and southwestern area of the Park, backing up 
large volumes of water over the banks and shores of the rivers 
and lakes. As the only economical method of transport...3 the 
logs from that part of Quetico area, to the Sawmills located at 
Fort Frances, was by floating and towing the logs over the water 


routes, a large volume of water was required to be stored and 
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used.to float ~the-logs over the: rapids sand |falls inTtransit. to 
the Mills. 

iu addition, logging operations were carried out in 
the north and nortneastern part of the Park area. 

Records from various sources, indicate that between 
1918 and 1946, anto. tal .volume,.of :not Less thane) 20.mia toneboard 
feet (F.B.M.), of sawlogs, (mainly from white and red pine), were 
harvested from these areas. from the operational year 1960-61 to 
1969-70, the total volume of wood cut in the northeast area, 
currently under License to Jim Mathieu Lumber Ltd., of «mature and 
Over mature trees, amounted to 18,075,220 cubic feet - or 212,650 
Gords., or, an average of 21,265 cords per year. This volume of 
wood, is necessary, to supplement the permissable volume of wood 
ecuv under ther licensed’ area outsideiof thesPark, ito meenutiis 
Company's wood requirements, for its sawmill, located at Sapawe, 
Ontario. 

Reforestation. in the Park areas harvested, has continued 
since 1962, and 3,177,500 seedling trees of White Pine, Red Pine, 
Jackpine and Spruce species have been planted to date. 

Mining: 

in the southeastern portion of the Park, there are 64 
parcels of land, totalling 2,400 acres, covered by mining licence 
OF OCCUDaTION. 

Park: 
by Orger an Vounci., April 1, 1909, one "uetico rorest 


Reserve, set aside about 1,100,800 acres under the Forest Reserve 
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Act, to preserve the stands of red and white pine, and it was 
deemed expedient, that the area be kept in a state of nature, 
as far as that was possible. 

By Order in Council, November 7th, 1913, changed the 


Quetico Forest Keserve to Quetico Provincial Park, under the 


Provincial Parks act, to "be reserved and set apart as a public 
park and forest reserve, fish and game preserve, health resort 
and fishing grounds for the benefit, advantage, and enjoyment 
of the epeoplie cofsOntarios sand “for the provection of the fish, 
birds, game and fur bearing animals therein...-.>-. oF 
vhe size of the park area from 1909 has been changed 
several times, and currently comprises of 1,145,600 acres - 1,770 
square miles, sub-divided into three (3) main geographical areas3 
these areas are known as: 
Hunter Islenud - which covers an area of about 900 square 
miles forming the south half of the Park. 


The Jean Lake Area - (the former Ontario-Minnesota Pulp « 
Paper Co. Volume Agreement Area) - 


- covering an area of approximately LOO square 
miles of the Northwest portion, and 


ihe Jim Mathieu Lumber Ltd. Licence Area - covering approx- 
imately 470 square miles of the Northeast 


portion of the Fark. 
The Type of Park and Class: 


Clase iii" = Natural tavaronmenc. 
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FORSoT LNVENTORY 
The forests in Quetico, are the results of a long his- 
POLY Of Glimavic.chanres,wandsmajor;distyrbances, -suchias.forest 
fires, and timber harvesting....they-are not, the results of an un- 
disturbed sequence of forest succession. 
the allowable cut calculations for Quetico Park, of 
merchantable cords of,the.timber, resources per annum, indicate 
the following: 
Hunter Island - 674800, cond s 
The Jean Lake Area ~- (the 


former Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
& Paper Co. Volume Agreement 


Area). - 26,000 cords 

The Jim Mathieu Lumber Ltd. 

Licence Area - 4O,400 cords 

lotal Allowable Cut - 134,200 cords per annum, which 
excludes 80,100: cords, of Birch and Poplar 


per annum allowable cut. 

As only an average of 21,265 cords per year is harvested, 
the remainder, which is in excess of 100,000 cords per year will 
meaci the State Of Over maturity, and will necessarily in time, 
mepple tO whe ~@round, losing all ‘aesthetic scenic value. that 
these trees may have had, creating fire and insect infestation 
hazards. 
Jim Mathieu Lumber Licence: 

ihe Crown limber Licence D - 2291, covers an arear 

approximately +70 square miles of the northeastern portion of the 


Park and approximately 510 square mile area, immediately outside 
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of the North Boundary of the Park. Approximately 2/3 of the 
annual wood requirements is harvested in that area outside of 
the Park,’ (whieh is the total allowable cut), with the remaining 
1/3 harvested annually within the boundaries of the Park. 
Logging inside the boundaries of the Park, is carried 
out under the strict control of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, and the stringent regulations as listed below: 
Regulations: 
1. Timber reserved from cutting 

a) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing 
within 400 feet of the water's edge of any lake or 
stream designated on the attached map. 

b) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing 
within 500 feet of any portage designated on the attached 
map that has not been marked by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of bandstand forests iforiewtting for the purpose oT 
CONnSirucpaeng 4a road. 

c) The Park Superintendent may extend the above no-cut 
zones beyond the 400 foot or 500 foot limit if he deems 
it necessary to maintain and protect recreational vistas 
and values. 

d) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing 
on any island in Quetico Provincial Park. 

6), fhe Licensee. suall mot cutveany tree Standing or erowing 


within a designated recreational zone. 
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f) Notwithstanding any of the above restrictions, the Park 
superintendent may manage any of the above reservations 
for the purpose of maintaining or improving the recreation- 
al values of such reservations. 

lime of logging 

No tree cutting, skidding or wood hauling operations as they 

may pertain to logging activities will be allowed during the 

period commencing with the end of the Ontario High school 
academic year and up to and including Labour Day. 

The use of motorized equipment for purposes other than tree 

CUuvtIne, sok i dding., or wood hauling, will be allowed iduning 

the above restrictive period only at such locations, and for 

such periods of time and in such kind as designated by the 

District Forester. 

The licensee shall not commence the construction of any road 

or bridge, or other improvement within Quetico Provincial 

Park without first obtaining the District Forester's approval 

Ot writing Gl The location vend specifications, of ssuchwroad 

or bridge, or other improvement. 

the licensee shall submit plans for any such proposed con- 

struction and for any proposed logging operation as far in 

advance of proposed commencement of the construction or 
logging operation as possible and at least 60 days in advance 


of such proposed commencement. 
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The licensee, upon completion of his seasonal work in the 

area, will remove all temporary improvements and equipment 

to’ the’ Satistaction of the District torcster. <Any Piever.or 

cebris, excluding slash, deriving from the operation shall be 

disposed of in a manner and at a location satisfactory to the 

District Forester. 

‘he licensee, upon completion of his seasonal operations in 

an area, may be required to: 

a) plant trees on roads or trails for 200 feet or ‘such O1ler 
distance as Snail be specified by the District Forester on 
both sides of a portage crossing. 

b) take such other similar measures as may be specified by 
the District Forester to effectively mask or obliterate 
the effect of his operations on tne landscape. 

The Tr@ensee will be advised of the location, extent. and specs 

ifteations Of such work (rior tocorpau Une -cdme. of spproyet mom 

the” operation. 

Where’ approval 1s granted for road or trail construction across 

a designated portage, stream or river, the right-of-way 

clearing snarl not. exceed 22 Peetu wid is all trecs sence 

cut prior to bulldozing and all merchantable timber salvaged. 

ithe licensee may be required to remove any bridge across a 

designated river or stream for the period specified in 2 above 


when cutting, skidding or wood hauling operations are prohibited. 
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The Jim Nathieu Lumber Ltd. Sawmill, located at sapawe, in 
the year 1969, produced - 
eee 36,000 1. BOM. of lumber. snc 
Poa OO Beil «(OF SUI pe. Cneratine. on 
a two-shift basis throughout the year. 

The total work force in both sawmill and woods operations, 
on a year round basis is between 200 and 250 workers. 

The majority of these workers reside in the Town of Atikokan 
and bapawe regions, with the remainder residing in the adjacent 
towns and areas. 

For the calendar year 1969 - 

The Gross Payroll and Fringe Benefits = $ 1,896,000.00 

The question of this Company being able to continue 
harvesting mature and over mature timber, from the portion of 
this Licence inside the Park to meet its wood requirements, 1s 
vital to the Company's Sawmill operations. The availability of 
PUlticicnt timber at comparable cOsts in, adjacent areas to replace 
hois amount of timber on a sustained yield, is very questionable. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that should the Company 
be compelled to reduce its sawmill operation to 2/3 of its 
peesent day production, it would be forced to close down operations. 

The cessation of these operations, would not only mean .a 
loss of jobs for these 200 to 250 workmen, but it would also 
mean that they and their families, would have to move to other 


locations, to seek employment, abandon their homes, as job 
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opportunities in this area are practically non-existent. This 
then would mean, the loss of their homes as well. 

The adverse economic impact that the loss of the payroll, 
and the otner attendant expenditures to this operation, the Crown 
Stumpage Dues, and Forest Protection charges paid, we submit is 


immeasurable, and it cannot be assessed on a short term basis. 
PARK ReCRHATLONaL Usis 


The superior recreational qualities of the Hunter lsland 
area, were recognized as far back as 1943, when this area was set 
aside for exclusive recreational use, and no commercial harvest of 
resources has been permitted since that date. Recreational use 
pressure in this zone, is rated the heaviest of the Park area. The 
Jean Lake Area (the former Ontario-Minnesota Pulp « Paper Co. 
Volume Agreement Area), is the next most heavily used, and rated 
as moderate to low. The Jim Mathieu Lumber Licence Area is the 
least used area, and is rated “as low. 

In 1969, a total of 83,913 persons visited Quetico Park. 
Of this total, 29;200 visited “the interior, which comprised 
Hr s6from Canada, and 279/762 trom the Ue s, 8. . Im other wore. 
95% of those persons who visited the interior, were persons from 
the U. “Se 7h. The figures tor 19/0, toveals that gon of oioee 


persons who visited the interior, were persons from the U. 5. A. 
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The foregoing information revealg, that without question, 
the present situation requires immediate attention, and calls for 
correo ive. Measures to» insure “that the intent of the terms of the 
(Oo ama bem eri. Gye! (rea ed OM A oe oe for the Benerit, ad- 
Vantage, and enjoyment of *the-people of ONTaEriO,. wcesorcnsecwe Y 

We are firmly convinced, that the main reason which allowed 
thise SAtVaLion wor develope to such ant unacceptable disproportion, 
is principally because better access to the waterways, leading 
to Hunter [sland, are available at the south boundary. There are 
four (4) main points of entry along the southern boundary 
(international Boundary), and only one (1) main point of entry, 

On the Canadian side’ of the Park, located at French Lake, on 

ene Dawson Rowteyiwhicheis just inside-the northern boundary Line 

Of thePark.oUln addition, there are two (2) other points, - fly-in 

point of entry on Beaverhouse Lake, and the other at Nym Lake, 

Wale ohs (outside oP the Park -boundary, and which requires a + 

mile portage to enter the chain of waterways inside the Park. 
iroaveioiio tand throug interior waterways, is only possible 

by, canoe, therefore, making the interior waterways, including 

Hunter Island, which is considered to be the prime recreational 

area, inaccessible Toopersons who’ are not physically capable to 


endure the rigors of such mode of travel. 
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RECOMMEN DAT LONS 


This Council submits the following recommendations and 
explanations thereto, of changes to the present policy and reg- 
ulations of the management of Quetico Park. 

As throughout the three (3) areas of the Park, man has 
altered the natural landscape, - environment, -) the ecology,® - 
none of these areas can. qualify to be, reclassified to! aa’ Pramitive 


Zone", under the definitions and strict regulations, as set out 


in the publication - "Classifications of Provincial Parks.* 
1. We recommend, that Quetico Park be maintained in the 
Class of "Natural Environment", - subdivided by ithe 


present three (3) geographical areas, and that - 

(A) Hunter Island - for reason of its unique, natural 
and historical qualities, and the currentrstate of 
wilderness, be preserved under the rules and regulation: 
applicable to a "Primitive Zone", and that the rules 
and regulations be altered, only to the extent, that 
other recommendations, as set out herein, may effect 
a change, and 

(B) The Jean Lake Area (formerly known as Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp « Paper Co. Volume agreement area), 
and the Jim Mathieu Lumber Licence area, be maintained 
under the present policy and regulations as established 


by the Department of Lands and Forests. 


(i) 


Sakae 
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The Jim Mathieu Lumber Licence Area - 

As this area is the least travelled area of the 
Park, due mainly to the lack of connecting, 
navigable streams and lakes, and as logging can 

be carricd, out. without.destroying scenic values, 
Midwest Lise sourcerot Jog supply 1s viual to the 
sawmill operational requirements: 

Recommend - that the cutting and harvesting of 
matune. and over mature trees, .centanus ingaccordance 
with the present.operational.plan, and that the 
present cutting and operational regulations, 
remaingin full force and-elfect: 

The Jean Lake Area (formerly known as Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. Volume Agreement Area) - 
AS tos worea., .ecause Of piLtsp,ehain of bakes, linked 
by rivers forming the western and northern boundary, 
and as interior waters are linked to-gether to 

form navigable waterways, and as commercial logging 
cannot be carried out without significantly des- 
LrOving tecreations | and. scone awalues, ahd as 

UMS source. Of, wood mupply aus mot vital to the 
CONnLInUvaet On. of wany emis Opes talons’: 

Recommend - that no commercial logging throughout 
this area be permitted... We do.'recommend, that in 


the interest of Gecrea Won neceniec and wildlife, 
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salvage operations of over mature, fire killed, 
or Wiseased” trecg, De Pat aed out by tae Department | 
of Lands and Forests, or by a Crown Company under 
the direct supervision of the Department of Lands 
and Forests, and that the rates, terms and condition 
of the Collective Agreement, that is in effect | 
covering operations of the Jim Mathieu Lumber | 
Licence Area, to apply. | 
aos Recreavion = 
(A) Access and Accommodations: 
Ast+access (te°the-intverdorsor this Park for the peopee 
of Ontario, is totally inadequate, and as accommodations | 
forthe ‘pubiie to “visit and enjoy park recreation is | 
limited to the French Lake Campsite: 
Recommend - that a connecting road from the Jim Mathieu 
Lumber operational road, to McKenzie Lake, be constructe( 
and a camping site be located at this Lake, and that the 
Jim Mathieu operational road, be extended to Saganagon | 
Lake, and that a campsite be located at this Lake, and 
that*a connecting link be constructed to connect 
Highway No. 11, with the band of lakes and connecting 
rivers on the northerly boundary of the Jean Lake 
nrea yang “tial “2 .Callpeige pe LOCaueC At Uli Ss Nols 
(BOMod eo P Traver: 


As outboard motors, are prohibited through the interiog 


Se 


(C) 


Wildl ie 
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Wauerweys, and as this restricuion, denies persons 
woose, physical capabilities igensejor prohibits the 
Peddiine of 8 canoe... and. asitrominic standpoint of 
Salecuy on wom, ot, the dakeg.aitheruse of an outboard 
motor would permit people certain wilderness 
rexpergence LOO. 

Recommend = that.the use of outboard motors, up to 

ten (10) horsepower be permitted on all connecting 
waters,, trom Prench Lake»tovand including Beaverhouse 
bake, and tromiurench Lake, to and tneluding sturgeon 
Lake, and, from vaganagon Lake, to the International 
Boundary waterway, and on McKenzie Lake. 

wupervision and Maintenance - 

BS Ue .COSt. OL. SUpeYrViS10Nn and melnvenence.. 15° con= 
laRucuclyTIuCreasing., and Go 2Uris) amperauive LO ene 
literot the Fark, shat 2 -preater amount of supervision 
and Meainvenence De carried OUl Ta the future, vo combat 
pollution and careless and unnecessary desecration: 
Recommend — that the fee to Park users, be sufficiently 
ereat tO <hect, Viese, COStS. (and anal pressure controls 


be determined by tne Department of Lands and Forests. 


As the Department of Lands and Forests policy and practice, 


nas proven to be fully adequate in the conservation of 
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wildlife: 
Recommend - that the matter of wildlife remain 
under the capable supervision and control of the 


Department of Lands and Forests. 


All of which is respectfully submittem 


Pe Pere, Et eo lel us 
Northern Onten.o.Di strict Councasa 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Northwestern Ontario Timber Operators' Association is a group 
of twenty-four pulp and paper companies, lumber companies, and woods 
contracting firms operating in the northwestern part of the Province 
who are associated with the objective of dealing collectively with any 
and all matters of general interest and welfare to the industry. A 
list of the member companies of the Association is attached as Appendix 
"A". The Association cooperates with the Ontario Forest Industries 
Association and other parties interested in the betterment of the 


industry and solution of its problems. 


The purpose of this brief is to bring before the Quetico Advisory 
Committee the views and recommendations of the industry as represented by 
the Northwestern Ontario Timber Operators! Association, on the management 
of Quetico Park, with special reference to resource utilization, employment 
provided by logging and milling operations, the effect of these operations 
on the local and provincial economies and the contribution made by re- 


creational use, as each may be pertinent to decisions concerning the park. 


Brief description of Quetico Park: 

Quetico was declared a provincial park in 1913 by Order-in-Council, 
with the intention of creating "a public park and forest reserve, fish and 
game preserve, health resort and fishing ground for the benefit, advantage 
and enjoyment of the people of Ontario, and for the protection of fish, 


birds, game and fur bearing animals therein." 
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The primary function of the park at this time is to provide an area 
for outdoor recreation. Road access is, as a matter of policy, not avail- 
able. Access by aircraft is restricted as are snow machines, terrain 
vehicles and motor driven boats. Although the park is primarily managed 
for recreation, logging is carried on over roughly one-third of the area 


known as the Jim Mathieu Lumber License. 


Quetico Park is unique in Ontario because of its location adjacent to 
the voyageur canoe highway between Lake Superior and Lake of the Woods. 
For two hundred years prior to the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the path of commerce from the interior of Canada to Montreal lay along the 
lakes and rivers forming the International boundary and the southern boundary 


of the park. It is full of history. 


Logging became a part of the picture after 1880. Prior to 1909, white 
and red pine, for the mills at Fort Frances and Kenora, was cut from the 
southern waterways. From 1909 till 1946, some 520 million FBM of pine was 
cut from approximately one-half of the park area. To-day's operations are 


for the most part confined to spruce and jackpine stands. 


mots 


PRESENT RESOURCE UTILIZATION AND ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Timber: 

The most recent logging era began in 1960-61 and contimes into the 
present under authority of Crown Timber Licence D-2291 issued to the 
Jim Mathieu Lumber Limited and valid until March 31, 1972 with renewal 
provisions beyond that date. This licence is not entirely within Quetico 
Park, but since 70 square miles or 8 per cent of the 979 square mile 
total is within the north-east section, it is readily apparent that the 
company is significantly dependent upon ene Quetico timber resource for 
raw Material supply. Logging is subject to close and contimuing control 
by Department of Lands and Forests' personnel, under the stringent re- 


gulations listed below: 


Regulations: 
1. Timber reserved from cutting 

a) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing within 
400 feet of the water's edge of any lake or stream designated on 
the attached map. 

b) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing within 
500 feet of any portage designated on the attached map that has 
not been marked by an officer of the Department of Lands and Forests 
for cutting for the purpose of constructing a road. 

c) The Park Superintendent may extend the above no-cut zones beyond 
the 100 foot or 500 foot limit if he deems it necessary to maintain 
and protect recreational vistas and values. 

ad) The licensee shall not cut any ee Standing or growing on any 
island in Quetico Provincial Park. 
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e) The licensee shall not cut any tree standing or growing within 
a designated recreational zone. 

f) Notwithstanding any of the above restrictions, the Park Superintendent 
may manage any of the above reservations for the purpose of main- 


taining or improving the recreational values of such reservations. 


Time of logging 

No tree cutting, slcidding or wood hauling operations as they may pertain 
to logging activities will be allowed during the period commencing with 
the end of the Ontario High School academic year and up to and including 


Labour Day. 


The use of motorized equipment for purposes other than tree cutting, 
skidding, or wood hauling, will be allowed during the above restrictive 
period only at such locations, and for such periods of time and in such 


kind as designated by the District Forester. 


The licensee shall not commence the construction of any road or bridge, 
or other improvement within Quetico Provincial Park without first obtain- 
ing the District Forester's approval in writing of the location and spec- 


ifications of such road or bridge, or other improvement. 


The licensee shall submit plans for any such proposed construction and 
for any proposed logging operation as far in advance of proposed commence- 
ment of the construction or logging operation as possible and at least 


60 days in advance of such proposed commencement. 
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The licensee, upon completion of his seasonal work in the area, will 
remove all temporary improvements and equipment to the satisfaction 
of the District Forester. Any litter or debris, excluding slash, 

deriving from the operation shall be disposed of in a manner and at 


a location satisfactory to the District Forester. 


The licensee, upon completion of his seasonal operations in an area, 


may be required to: 


a) plant trees on roads or trails for 200 feet or such other distance 
as shall be specified by the District Forester on both sides of a 
portage crossing. 

b) take such other similar measures as may be specified by the District 
Forester to effectively mask or obliterate the effect of his oper- 


ations on the landscape. 


The licensee will be advised of the location, extent and specifications 


of such work prior to or at the time of approval of the operation. 


Where approval is granted for road or trail construction across a de- 
signated portage, stream or river, the right-of-way clearing shall not 
exceed 22 feet in width; all trees shall be cut prior to bulldozing and 


all merchantable timber salvaged. 


The licensee may be required to remove any bridge across a designated 
river or stream for the period specified in 2 above when cutting, skidding 


or wood hauling operations are prohibited. 
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The Jim Mathieu License: 

Although the Quetico portion of the Mathieu License is varied in 
topography, the area is generally well-soiled and is suitable for timber 
growth, whereas use evaluation studies have clearly indicated a relatively 
low recreational potential, a fact which speaks well for Department of 
Lands and Forests planning in past years. During the 10 year period since 
1960-61, logging has extended from Highway //11 southerly to the MacKenzie 
Lake area, and harvested just over 18,000,000 cubic feet of pine, spruce 
and poplar timber, for an annual average cut of 21,620 cords. Generally, 
this harvest has been taken from decadent stands, has salvaged timber which 
was rapidly deteriorating, and has via the planting of some 3,177,500 seed- 
lings converted the cutover areas to vital and growing new stands for the 


future. 


Grown stumpage charges have amounted to $52,810.00 and Forest Protection 
and Management charges to $95,000.00 for a total of $547,810.00, whereas ex~ 
penditures have been $359,860.00 for scaling plus $125,829.00 for planting 
or a total of $185,689.00. The surplus of $362,121.00 is not large but is 
significant when one considers that the generating resource has been protected 


and improved at the same time. 


Company officials of Jim Mathieu Lumber Limited have repeatedly stated 
that if the Quetico portion of the timber license is lost to them, it must 
be replaced with a source of equivalent timber of comparable cost or the 
company cannot survive. Since timber berths outside of Quetico Park and 
adjacent to those of Jim Mathieu Lumber Limited are under long-term license 
to other companies which are either expanding or considering expansion, the 


question of continuing timber supply becomes vital. long term planning in 
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respect to capital expenditures, limit development and mill modernization 
is almost impossible until the question is resolved. It is therefore 
pertinent to examine the total economic value of Jim ifathieu Lumber Limited 


to the community, which is as follows for the 1969 calendar year only: 


- Gross payroll and fringe benefits $ 1,896,000.00 
- Employees income tax and Canada Pension Plan 316,000.00 
~ Parts, equipment, supplies, services and sales 
tax paid by the company 1,595,000 .00 
- Freight costs shipping lumber and chips 760,000.00 
- Crown stumpage charges paid 98,600.00 
- Forest Protection and Management Charges paid 18,900.00 
Total $ ),,68),500.00 


Goods produced amounted to 22,236,000 board feet of lumber and 73,000 


bone dry tons of chips and gainful employment is provided for 225 people. 


A favorable trade balance of $1,500,000 was generated in 1969 as a result 


of export of manufactured products to the U.S.A. 


Allowable cut calculations for Quetico Park indicate that 134,200 cords 
of wood, excluding birch and poplar could be harvested annually, in per- 
petuity, and that 0,400 cords of this total could be taken from the Mathieu 
licenced area. Therefore the 10 year average cut taken out since 1960-61 
amounts to 21,620/40,400 x 100 = 54% of the calculated timber resource pot- 
ential of the ilathieu block, and 21,620/13,000 x 100 = 16% of that for 
Quetico Park. Small wonder that Lands and Forests Minister R. Brunelle, in 
his Statement on Quetico Park dated November 12, 1970 says with confidence 
in respect to logging "The Park is not now being desecrated or destroyed -- 


nor will it ever be, for that matter". 
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The simple facts of the matter are that tle vast majority of the 
Quetico Park timber resource is not being utilized and will necessarily 
burn or fall prey to insects and disease. Despite his full knowledge 
and understanding of these facts, the Minister has recently prohibited 
logging in an additional 20 square mile area of Quetico Park, leaving 


only the Mathieu licenced area available to commercial logging operations. 


Minerals: 

The Government of Ontario has firmly stated that no mining will be 
allowed in provincial parks. As such, prospecting and mining are prohibited 
within Quetico Park, and permission for work to be done on existing claims 


will not be authorized. 


Game & Fish: 

Angling is permitted in the Park under the regular resident and non- 
resident angling licences which are valid throughout the province, with no 
special restrictions except that the use of live bait fish is prohibited. 
In direct contrast, no hunting has been permitted in Quetico since its 


establishment as a forest reserve in 1909. 


Trapping is permitted in that portion of the Park outside of Hunter 
Island, iee., approximately half of the total area, and commercial fishing 


has been phased out since 1968. 


Commercial Outfitting: 

With the exception of a limited amount of canoe outfitting to interior 
users of Quetico Park and some day fishing, the tremendous tourist resources 
of the area are not being utilized by Canadian outfitters. This is under- 
standable in view of the following: 
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Ae Road access is, as a matter of policy, not available. Park 


users must use natural water routes and portages to gain entry. 


B. Access by aircraft is restricted to a point where it effectively 


blocks outfitting by air. 


C. Development of headquarters tourist lodges or facilities is not 


permitted within the Park boundaries. 


De Outpost cabins are not permitted. 


ij. Snow machines may only be used in areas operated by the Park 
ouperintendent for that specific purpose or by licenced trappers 


servicing their trap lines. 


x] 
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Unattended boats may not be left in the Park except at designated 


locations. 


The pattern is consistent. With regard to minerals, fish and 
game, and commercial outfitting, there is under utilization of the park re- 


Sources « 


Public ecreation: 

Long term planning by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests projects 
a total population of 55.5 million people who by 1986 will be within reason- 
able distance of Quetico Park and can therefore be considered a recreational 
market. This basic projection has been interpreted to mean that more emphasis 
must be placed on the reservation of primitive or semi-primitive areas for 
future needs, with resultant limitations on access and increasingly restrictive 


regulations in respect to present day use by all except primitive users. 
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The interpretation and policy, when evaluated in terms of results to 
date, becomes controversial. For example: 

1. The number of campers using the Dawson ‘rail campgrounds has in- 
creased by 450% from 3,720 in 1960 to 16,749 in 1970, as compared to an 
increase of 187% from 16,935 to 31,615 for all interior users during the 
same period. 

To what extent can we afford to become preoccupied with primitive 


low intensity use at the expense of a majority seeking general recreation? 


2. There is already a need to a Leene certain areas in Quetico Park 
in respect to low intensity primitive use. 

Does this mean that larger primitive areas should be established to 
provide for those 55.5 million recreationists in 1986? Or does it mean that 
this recreational concept requires better access to disseminate the users, 
and possibly a realization that these people must to some extent learn to co- 


exist with other land users? 


3. Canadian use of the Dawson Trail camp-ground has dropped from 56% of 
total users in 1961 to 6% in 1970. Similarly, Canadian interior use has 
dropped from 11% in 1970 to 3.8% in 1970. 

Possibly this means that we have been restrictive of Canadian access 


and outfitting to a larger degree than has been the case in Minnesota. 


lh. Provincial revenue from park entry permits and boat storage was 
$78,923.00 in 1970. In addition, revenue from fishing licences is also shown 
as exactly $78,923.00, a difficult figure to accept in view of the fact that 
no special licences sre required by residents or non-residents to fish in 


Quetico Parl. 
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Expenditures in 1970 were $134,300.00 for general park use plus 


$26,100.00 for portage crews or a total of °160,,00.00. 


Losses on park operations aiounted to $160,),00.00 less $78,923.00 
or $82,477.00 in 1970. This is difficult to condone from a taxpayer's 
point of view when one remembers that an increasing majority of park 


users under present policies are non-residents. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


This Association supports the Department of Lands and Forests' class- 
ification of Quetico Park as a "Natural Environment" park in which recreation 
is recognized as the primary use but under which classification controlled 
logging is permitted under conditions which recognize primary recreational 


values. 


This Association believes thet commercial logging is compatible with 


other uses within ditferent areas of the 1,793 square miles of Quetico Park. 


This Association recommends that the three main geographical areas 
(i.e. Hunter Island, Jean Lake and the Jin ilathieu Lumber Licence) be main- 


vained. 


The Association further recommends that cutting be carried out in all 


ehree areas, as follous: 


(1) Jiu iathieu Lumber License - commercially as at present. Restrictions 
imposed on cutting operations should not be any more stringent than at present. 
Increasing restrictions would undoubtedly result in it becoming uneconomical 


to continue logging commercially. 
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(2) Jean Lake Area - Cutting should be planned and carried out under 
Department of Lends and Forests' regulation in a manner consistent with the 


joint satisfaction of recreational and timber management objectives. 


(3) Hunter Island - Cutting and subsequent treatment to be limited 
to that required to ensure continued existance of desirable species and re- 


moval of overmature, diseased or decadent trees. 


In thet there is not an area of timberland within economic distance of 
the Mathieu sawmill presently available as a substitute for the park portion 
of the Neathieu License, and in that the total annual allowable cut on the 
whole liathieu License (both in end outside the park) is required to maintain 
the sawmill operation in as economically viable condition as possible, this 
Association recommends continued commercial logging in the Jim tlavhieu License 
area of the park on the basis of its significant economic contribution to 


Onterdo mand Ganadal, 


The Association suggests that some consideration be given to the re- 
creationist whose equipment, expertise and time, prevent him from enjoying 
the inner recesses of the park, and therefore recommends that appropriate 


access and facilities be provided to accommodate this category of recreationist. 


This Association recommends that public relations programs both by the 
Department of Lands and Forests and the forest industry be considerably 
broadened and intensified to bring before the public, on a continuing basis, 
information on Parks ianagement as it relates to timber cutting operations in 
general and in parks in particular to impress on the public that properly 
conceived and managed harvesting of trees over the years will ensure the main- 
tenance of the forests in their most desirable condition from all points of 
View. 


February 26, 1971. 
ee 


Mi BERSHIP OF NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO TIMBER OPERATORS! 
ASSOCIATION 

Apitibi Paper Company, Ltd. 

Mierican Cannot Canada Limited 

Boreal Timber Limited 


Colenso Lumber Company Liunited 
(Chukuni Lumber Company Limited) 


Domcar Voodlands Limited 

Dryden Paper Company, Limited 

Firesteel Contractors Limited 

Great Lakes Lumber & Shipping Limited 
Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited 

H. B. Hansen Limited 

High Fells Timber Company, Limited 

Jim Hathieu Lunoer Linited 

R. We. Kangas Limited 

Kimberly-Clarl Pulp & Paper Company, Lid. 
Multiply Plytroods Limited 

Newaygo Timber Company, Limited 

Northern lores* Products Limited 

The Onvario-iiinnesota Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. 
The Ontario Paper Company, Ltd. 

Oscar StyLfie Limited 

Peterson luwnber Company 

Henry Poirier Limited 

Je F. Thomson Timber Limited 


Trilake Timber Company, Limited 
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February 26th, 1971. 


Mis hw. TNOMmsSOn, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Advisory Committee, 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 
Quetico - Uses and Abuses 


Canadian history is rich with tales of the brave and adventurous, men 
who explored our country. They travelled through untouched wilderness, which 
they shared with the native Indians, living in harmony with Nature. Their stories 
of the majestic pine forests are stirring; but today, these forests are almost 
invisible. We have almost eradicated Nature's original work. 


Quetico Provincial Park is still for the most part an untouched wilderness 
of virgin forests and crystal-clear lakes and streams, girdled by the hard 
smooth rocks of the Pre-Cambrian Shield. Unbelievably beautiful and rich in 
history, there are few living vignettes of the Canada-that-was to compare with 
Quetico. Now is the time for the people and government of Ontario to preserve 
a unique part of our province as a piece of living history and as an example of 
our own foresight. 


Commercia! forestry, practising "good forest management" has brought 
devastation to Algonquin Park. Not only clear-cut areas in the forests, but 
noise from road, chain saws and diesel generators over 40 miles back in the 
bush, not to speak of the physical danger to canoeists when their portages 
intersect the logging highways - this is not a wilderness area. 


The natural balance of wildlife has been disturbed and destroyed by 
commercial ventures in Algonquin. We still have the opportunity to save 
Quetico from the same fate. 


- 


SO 


Pe From the many arguments that could be called in support of 
reclassification of Quetico as Primitive the following are only a few: 


1. The park contains in virtually their original form some sections of the old 
water routes which were vital to our country in its formative years. This 


living link with our past cannot survive any other form of classification 
than Primitive. 


2. Geologically the park exhibits some of the oldest rock formations known, 
in locations accessible for study, but too valuable for the knowledge they 
can import to us to be exposed to the hazard of road-building, mining, or 
other modern means of altering the face of the Earth. Let us preserve these 


few stones out of our vast domains behind the safety of the Primitive 
classification. 


3. The park lies in an area connected or almost connecting waterways suitable 
for canoe travel which has no parallel anywhere - certainly not in our 
province. At present it lies mostly in its natural state - a balanced ecologica. 
environment - and can only continue to exist in that state if it is classified 
asa Primitive area. By no stretch of imagination can this park in. itspresene 


state be compatible in any sense with the activities of any modern forest or 

mining industry. : 

4, Except for Polar Bear Park, an inaccessible 7 ,000 square-mile tract of tundra 
in from the Hudson and James Bay shorelines, Ontario has established no 
truly primitive area for use and enjoyment specifically as wilderness. In 
fact, it has been a policy of the Government not to do so, in spite of 
continually being reminded of the need. To date, Ontario has failed to 


co-operate with Ottawa in establishing a major National Park, the only 
province not to have done so. 


As long as the Government has finished modifying its boundaries to 
accommodate the needs of private interests, Polar Bear Park will fill a need, 
but it offers nothing, now, in 1971, to the overwhelming majority of our citizens 
who are totally unable to reach it to take advantage Of it. 


Quetico, on the other hand, is relatively easily accessible to virtually 
our whole population. Some such area should be set aside to demonstrate the 
ways of nature for the enjoyment of our citizens and its maintenance should be 
left entircly to Nature. This can only be assured under a Primitive classification. 


Quetico qualifies as the large park presently existing which in its 


present state best combines an approach towards the desired primitive environmer 
with access for visitors and greater capability for enjoyment. 


— Alternative areas do not qualify for one reason or another. For 
example, Algonquin would have to lie fallow, so to speak, for perhaps twenty- 
five years to revert to the "wilderness" level of Quetico, and with the high 
use-rate due to its proximity to major population areas, it is hard to visualize 
it everas a "primitive" area. Also, while good canoeing country, Algonquin 
is a poor second to Quetico. 


Lake Superior Park might be considered but I believe it offers nowhere 
near the wilderness travel possibilities of Quetico, nor does it have the same 
geological cr historical advantages. 


9. strictly speaking, all parks in Ontario are set aside for the use and enjoyment 
of the public, and it is not readily apparent how this noble purpose can be 
reconciled with the leasing of timber or mineral rights to private commercial 
interests regardless of ownership. When in addition the ownership is not even 

in Ontario, nor yet in Canada, then a mockery is being made of the whole concept 
of parks for the public. 


In the case of Quetico the people of Ontario, those here now, and 
those millions to come, through future generations are being asked to sit 
quietly by while their own recreational facilities are having their vital parts 
torn out under the bening, or is it supine, gaze af their own selected Government. 


Is it not time that our Government got rid of its hypocrisy and took 
steps to preserve for its people once and for all these few hundred square miles 
out of its millions against the encroachments of commercial interests? 


6. Onthis question of commercial interests, there are interests which are 
legitimate in as much as our myopic governments have subverted the best 

interests of all their citizens in favour of the economic interests of the few. 

If these commercial interests are removed from the park by reclassifying it as 
Primitive, then it is up to our Government to come up with adequate compensation, 
and for us as Citizens to accept any reasonable solution as the price to be paid 
for salvaging for ourselves and posterity an area which will be lost for this 
purpose forever if we do not act now. 


If the logging is allowed to continue, once the timber has been cut, 
there will be great pressures to extend the roads that might be built into the 
United States and all of the tourists. The great wilderness area of Ontario will 
then disappear. The interior lakes of Quetico that are now only accessible by 
canoe will then be open to intensive use by motor boats. Inevitably, garbage 
and pollution will follow. We have the chance right now to still save this area, 
surely we are not so blind as to minimize the future implications of the 
industrial companies and their economic ventures. 


"Are we in such desperate economic straits in Ontario that we must 
exploit natural resources wherever they are found, regardless of whether 
other and perhaps more important values are destroyed in the process?" 


er ae 


In the United States, in marked contrast to Ontario, wilderness has been 
recognized as a valid land-use category and protected by The Wilderness Act 
passed in 1964. In part, the act read: "A wilderness, in contrast to those areas 
where man and his own works dominate the landscape, is recognized as an area 
where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who des not remain. An area of wilderness is further 
defined to mean in this act an area of undeveloped federal land retaining its 
primeval character and influence without permanent improvements or human 
habitation, which is protected and managed so as to preserve its natural 
conditions and which, 1) generally appears to have been unaffected primarily 
by the forces of nature, with the imprint of man's work substantially unnoticeable; 
2) has outstanding opportunities for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type 
of recreation. 


At the present time Quetico certainly seems to qualify for protection as 
a wilderness area according to the American definition. In the minds of many 
Canadians and Ontarians, Quetico qualifies to be @ eserved in its natural state 
as a link with the past history of our great nation and also as a gift for the 
future generations to come. Can we deny posterity the opportunity to walk 
through areas that were first explored by the discoverors and founders of our 
nation. | 
| 


es Sree = 


Parents, grandparents, children in school, ALL are concerned about 
the kind of environment and the quality of life that we and our children are : 
going to inherit. We are given the opportunity to preserve an area that has as 
yet not been totally spoiled. Are we and the Government of Ontario going to ) 
stand by to watch such an area as Quetico be destroyed by commercial venture 
purely for the sake of economic gain? | 


The Government of Ontario should be embarrassed to admit that Ontario, 
one of the richest provinces of Canada, cannot spare the acreage of Quetico | 
Provincial Park for the enjoyment of its habitants rather than for the economic 
profit of private firms. Are the people of Ontario worth no more to the Government: 
Perhaps the Government of Ontario will be worth no more to the people in a very sh’ 
time! 


Can one really purchase history, freedom and the wonder of nature's 
wildemess and beauty? A "primitive" Quetico preserves all of this for us and 
posterity. Surely you cannot deny her the opportunity! 


To summarize - Quetico should be "primitive" because of its 
historical background; to preserve its special geological features; to preserve 
an area with very special recreational advantages combined with an existing 
near-primitive ecology; because of its accessibility and suitability among 
existing parks for primitive re-classification; and finally, because as citizens 
of Ontario we have surely the "right" to such an area. 


On the behalf of the UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO OUTING CLUB, Iam 
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CONCLUSIONS 


J gs Decisions regarding Quetico Park's future 
should be people orientated rather than land orientated, with 
the following being the recommended public priority for con- 
sideration of those persons or groups whose opinion should be 
considered in connection with the determination of the area's 
future. 
(a) First priority -- The residents of Northwestern 
Ontario. 
(b) Second priority -~ The residents of the Province 
of Ontario. 
(c) Third priority -- The North American residents. 
Ze The Quetico area should actually be considered 
as four separate sub-parks as follows: 
(a) Quetico -- HUNTER ISLAND (the south part). 
(b) Quetico -- JEAN LAKE FOREST MANAGEMENT UNIT 
(northwest part). 


(c) Quetico -- MATHIEU TIMBER BIRTH (northeast part). 


(d) Quetico -- NORTHERN LIGHT LAKE PLANNING AREA 
(east of Hunter Island). 
chp The Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce recommends 
the broad use of the Quetico area as follows: 
(a) QUETICO - HUNDER ISLAND ~- to remain primarily a re- 
creational area with further internal zoning in spec- 


ific areas to preserve the recreational value. 


4. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


kQ 


QUETICO - JEAN LAKE FOREST MANAGEMENT UNIT AREA -- 
to be developed on a social economic overhead basis 
more directly by Government involving the following 
groups of people as a start: 
(i) Junior Rangers on an expanded basis 
C14) ie Ocal, Indian Bands 
(iii) People displaced under the Rainy River and 
Thunder Bay Farm ARDA programmes. 

(iv) To place in productive usefulness older 
labourers and bushworkers who have skills 
for labour intensive operation of the park 
including recreational development and for- 
est product production. 

QUETICO - MATHIEU TIMBER BIRTH -- Production of timber 
from this area should be considered a proper park fun- 
ction with the forest utilization operation to be con- 
trolled with aesthetics given prime consideration and 
restricting the forest operation to the same time as 
the school year. 

QUETICO - NORTHERN LIGHT LAKE PLANNING AREA -- The 
park area should be extended easterly into Thunder 

Bay for reasons of access, a buffer zone around 

Hunter Island, setting aside of adjoining public land 
reserves and as a buffer zone for the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area. 


\ 


The Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce urges upon 


this Committee to retain the heritage natural environment park 


classification of Quetico Provincial Park. 
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re CCONt ct) The whole of the park area including Quetico - 
Northern Light should be zoned in detail with the assistance of 
the Canada Land Inventory to enable broad general use to be made 
of this park from isolation and protection of the Indian Picto- 
graphs and narrow recreational use on the one hand and with pro- 
duction of forest products to continue on the other. This 
Chamber is definitely opposed to the re-classification of this 
park to any primitive or other narrow restrictive single purpose 


land use. 
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THE HISTORY OF QUETICO 


7000 B. C. Paleo-Indians with stone-tipped spears. 
Ojibwa warfare with forest Sioux Indians. 


1688 Jacques De Noyan spent winter in area. 
iia Sieur De La Verendrye - Treaty of Utrecht 


caused the French bases in North America 
to become British. 


173) <b 159 Early trading post era. 

1763 Joseph Frobisher. 

17/9 The Northwest Company formed. 

1783 The Northwest Company issued as a joint stock 


company, first in North America. 


L793 Simon MacTavish, William McGillivray, United 
States government tax on furs resulted in 
Pigeon River route being abandoned. 


1796 Robert MacKenzie. 
1804 Fort William replaces Grand Portage. 


1821 Merger Hudson's Bay Company and the North- 
west Company. 


1842 International boundary established as Pigeon 
River. 

1843 Henry Le Froy. 

1844 Grey Nuns -- Paul Rose. 

1847 Trade Wars with U. S. traders. 

1848 Sir John Radisson. 

Loo, Captain John Palliser. 

1857 Simon Dawson. 

1867 Confederation of Canada. 

1868 Department of Public Works -- Simon Dawson. 

1870 Manitoba Act created new Province. 

1870 Wolseley Expedition. 

1873 Northwest Mounted Police in area. 

1873 Indian Treaty III negotiated, surrender of 


title in area. 


1874 Carpenter Company held contract for trans- 
portation over Dawson Route - 1,500 trans- 
ported. 

Lo7S 2,000 people transported - various small 


tugs on lakes. 


1876 Carpenter Company contract cancelled. 

1878 C. P. R. railway completion. 

1880 Commercial hunting of moose. 

1880 First logging in Quetico. 

1906 Shevlin Clarke Timber Licence. 

1909 Theodore Roosevelt, Aubrey White, Gifford 
Pinchot, C. C. Andrews -- Quetico area and 


Superior National Forests "reserved and set 
apart as a Public Park, Forest Reserve, Fish 
and Game Preserve, and Health Resort". 


1914 World War I -- Major logging companies in 
area. 

1926 Backus Dam proposal. 

1938 Shevlin Clarke licence abandoned. 

L939 Shevlin Clarke licence abandoned. 

1940 J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1941 J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1942 J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1943 J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1943 Hunter Island classified for recreational 
use. 

1946 J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1946 Ontario Timber Supply licence abandoned. 

eee] J. A. Mathieu licence abandoned. 

1959 46,493 users. 

1961 66,531 users. 


1963 84,357 users. 


1963 


1965 


1967 


1967 


197.4 
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Mathieu licence re-issued. 
Highway 11 opened. 


New park classification established by 
Parks Branch, Lands and Forests. 


Jim Mathieu Bankruptcy proposal. 


Jean Working Circle Reserved from logging 
by Minister of Lands and Forests. 
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WEIGHT OF OPINION 


Your Advisory Committee is charged with sampling 
public opinion in order to plan the future of Quetico Provincial 
Park. Your duty is to give consideration to the views of the 
public in support of any land use policy proposed. In that re- 
gard, this Chamber suggests to your Committee that the opinion 
of the residents of Northwestern Ontario is paramount in this 
matter and should be given much more weight than the opinion of 
other residents. In support of this proposition please refer to 
Schedule XIV of this brief which shows the people who are invol- 
ved in the Quetico area at the time of the Mathieu Proposal to 


its creditors. 


LAND USE PROBLEMS 


The Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce considers the 
duty of your Advisory Committee to be a concern with the whole of 
the land use in the Quetico area in its wide sense so that a pro- 
per planning base might result. This Chamber accepts the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests' classification of provincial 
parks (1967) as being adequate terminology for the classification 
and zoning of provincial parks. We know that fully administered 
parks cost money and that so far little real money has been expen- 
ded in the development and classification of the Quetico area. 

We also acknowledge that the area is big enough to accommodate all 
reasonable valid claims. We have found that it is not easy to 

get detailed information in connection with each acre of Quetico 
in order to establish its highest land use and public priority so 
that the respective claims upon its lands, forests, fauna and 


water resources may be settled. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF QUETICO 


Lest any member of the public or your Committee 
downgrade the importance of your task, I refer you to Table XI 
of this brief where the present value of the timber resources 
alone in Quetico is the sum of --- $194,055,000 
calculated at 6%. Similar calculations can be made for the 
fur removed from the area, the fishing licences and the other 
charges made in the park. This staggering sum is mentioned 
here to show you the importance in money value of the park 
assets that it is your obligation to help plan. When you also 
consider the additional tremendous value of Quetico in emot- 
jonal and aesthetic terms, you can see the importance of pro- 
per advice being given to your Committee and in turn accepted 


by your Committee. 


CROWDS, CARS AND CRIME 


This Chamber submits the principle that the 
prime problems in the management of the ecology and resources 
of any park are crowds, cars and crime. Humans, human wastes 
and by-products are the greatest single threat to parks and 
watersheds. So far the inroads upon Quetico of cars and crime 
are low, with the prime problem in the area being to plan the 
park for the fullest use by humans and still protect the 


asset. 
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SOIL CLASSIFICATION 


Ultimately all use of a wooded area depends 
upon the soil and ground cover of the area. No real classif- 
ication of the soils of Quetico has taken place. It is the 
function of the Canadian Land Inventory to, in due course, 
classify the soils and land use of the whole of the country, 
however so far this has not been done for Quetico as far as 
this Chamber can determine. The Department of Lands and 
Forests has the responsibility now in connection with these 
matters and their opinion is that no additional cultural prac- 
tices, other than planting, are required after logging. See 
Schedule XII. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture in similar 
lands in the Superior National Forests has done a good deal of 
work upon the soils. On the basis of Ontario's experience and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture's experience, it would 
appear that all activities allowed under the natural environ- 
ment classification of this park can safely take place in 
Quetico with the restrictions that now exist. See Schedule 


WVITIs 
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FEDERAL PARKS VS PROVINCIAL PARKS 


One of the main problems in connection with your 
Advisory Committee's recommendations as to the future of Quetico 
is the fact that different words are being used by different 
people to denote their own particular concept as to the land use 
in Quetico Park. The problem is the confusion that exists bet- 
ween the function of Federal Parks and the function of Provincial 
Parks and it is this problem that makes it difficult to under- 
stand the function of Quetico in the overall Canadian Park scene. 
The natural environment classification adopted by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests should be retained in Quetico 
since in fact this will result in the best use of the land for 
all. It should be noted that Federal Park concepts in effect 
have been urged upon your Advisory Committee. By this we mean 
the general exclusion of all of the facilities that would be 
accepted as normal in a natural environment park and resulting 
in what has been loosely described as "a wilderness acceptance". 

It is the position of this Chamber that the 
people of Ontario and in particular the people of Northwestern 
Ontario could not allow so large a land area as Quetico to be 
removed from the use of the public to the extent that this has 
been done in the Federal Park System. It is submitted that it 
is the proper function of the Federal Government to acquire and 
pay for truly ''wilderness parks" and it is not the function of 
the Province of Ontario. We submit that the main reason for the 
very being of your Advisory Committee is that due to the policy 


of the Province of Ontario in having no major Federal Parks in 
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the Province a clamour has arisen with a mixture of concepts 
without reference to the obligation and cost of park establish- 
ment. It is submitted that it is the function and policy of the 
Federal Government to establish such major restrictive use parks 
of reasonable size within 300 miles of each resident in the 
Province of Ontario. If the Federal policy were carried out in 
Northwestern Ontario, it would result in Quetico Park being con- 
tinued as a natural environment park with full use of all its 
land and facilities and with a minimum of conflict between the 


users. See Schedule IX. 


PRIMITIVE PROVINCIAL PARKS 


Your Advisory Committee is hereby warned that 
if in fact Quetico Park classification is changed to primitive 
the result will not be good. If conservation is not to be self- 
defeated, there must be a compromise between complete wilderness 
with no visitors and crowds with no wilderness. 

Access would be highly restricted and only foot 
travel, and canoeing on a limited scale in very narrow areas and 
scientific expeditions would be allowed in this park. Few of 
the citizens of this Province and in particular very few of the 
citizens of the Districts of Thunder Bay and Rainy River would 
be able to enjoy this park. A quota system would be established 
and it could not be established on a nationality basis. If we 
restricted non-Canadian citizens from using the park, surely 
the corollary would be that our children could never see the 


petrified forest or any of the large American parks. This could 
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very easily result and, I ask your Advisory Committee, to place 
a great deal of weight on this problem. Those who wish a prim- 
itive classification in Quetico do not appear to understand that 
they themselves no longer would be able to use this park ee 
In fact, no truly primitive or wilderness park anywhere in the 


world is accessible to the public. 
WOOD PRODUCTION AS A PARK USE 


It is the opinion of this Chamber that Provin- 
cial parks or parts of parks for periods of time can and should 
be managed primarily for timber production and that the present 
zoning of the Department of Lands and Forests is wide enough to 
do this safely. 

Careful harvesting of mature timber by indep- 
endent operators or under the direct supervision of park staff 
is possible and is being carried on. This Chamber submits that 
regulations and present controls are wide be citen to enable this 
to be done without any adverse effect upon the recreational 
users of any park, and that the original purpose of the estab- 
lishment of this park includes the words "forest reserve". It 
should be further noted that the American counter-part of 
Quetico being the Superior National Forest is operated on a 
continual ongoing basis with many objectives including the con- 
tinual production of forest products. 

It is submitted that forest production in a 
park area for one to five years in any specific area of land 
should be allowed and during that period the area should be with- 


drawn from intensive recreational use. The next five to ten 
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years would be required to allow the tree crop to be re-estab- 
lished either naturally or by planting and thereafter for the 
next eighty-five years the area could be used for recreational 


purposes with a cycle repeating itself on a continual multiple- 


use basis. 
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RESULTS OF PROHIBITION OF TIMBER CUTTING 


lee The size of the mill established by Jim Mathieu 
Lumber Limited operated by Domtar is such that to operate effic- 
iently, it requires both the allowable cut from within Quetico 

in addition to the allowable cut from without. If the production 
from Quetico is eliminated, this mill would be extremely ineffic- 
ient and would have to be replaced with a smaller mill and reduced 
operation. 

Pa Ontario-Minnesota wood costs would sneneaee sub- 
stantially. We estimate that the increase in wood cost would be 
from $6.00 to $8.00 per cord. The alternate source of supply 
would have to be from Minnesota or Manitoba, with the resultant 
export of jobs. If supplies were brought in from as far north as 
the English River system, the costs would be higher still. The 
timber species distribution in the Mathieu Timber Birth and the 
Jean Lake Working Circle suits the requirements of the Ontario- 
Minnesota Mill complex at Fort Frances. * 

3 The Domtar licence is legally in existence and 

if the same is not transferred to Ontario-Minnesota, Domtar can 
continue to operate as at present. The reason for Domtar selling 
is that Domtar wishes to change its mode of operation. Domtar is 
operating the Mathieu limits to obtain the chips for processing 
into pulp with the chips being a by-product of the lumber export 
operation. Domtar has been able to obtain a supply of chips from 
many small scattered saw mills located generally in Northwestern 
Ontario from Hudson to Chapleau. These many small mills would 
have difficulty in operating successfully without the ability to 


sell their chips to Domtar. These chips are a by-product of the 
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saw milling operation and represent the present margin of profit 
for certain of these small saw mills. If Domtar continues the 
operation on the Mathieu Timber Limits, it can produce its own 
chips with the result that a great number of small saw mill 


operators would suffer. 
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HABITAT FOR GAME SPECIES 


Conditions which favour the development of per- 
manent and progressive wood-using industries also favour the use 
of the forest for recreational purposes. The latter requires 
that the forest be accessible and that it be protected against 
fire, for obvious reasons. The regeneration of the forest crop 
and the prevention of the relatively stagnant biological condit- 
ions associated with maturity and over-maturity of the forest are 
as important for the maximum recreational use of the forest as 
for maximum wood production. Extensive areas of uniformly over- 
mature timber means eventually extensive areas of fire, blowdown, 
or extensive cutover area; thus the balanced age distribution is 
a distinct advantage to a park's general condition. The age dis- 
tribution in the timber is also an important factor in wildlife 
population of an area. A well balanced distribution of age 
classes, from recent cutover to mature forest, encourages a denser 
more consistent and yet more varied wildlife population than the 
extensive even age conditions associated with uncut forests. 

Schedule V shows that the estimate of the existing 
timber in Quetico by age classes has a fire origin. Half of the 
classified timber is over sixty years of age so that we presently 
have a high risk of disease, fire and blowdown. Continuation of 
a policy of one age class of trees can only result in disaster 
sooner or later. 

The Superior National Forest manual states the 
following: 

343-12 - Deterioration of Habitat 


for Most Present Resident Game 
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Species 


Enlargement of the No-cut Zone, 
natural succession, accelerated 
reforestation in the Portal Zone, 
the Shipstead-Newton-Nolan Law, 
and present and past animal use 
are resulting in much less earlier 
successional stage vegetation 
needed to maintain the populations 
of the present more common game 
species: white-tailed deer, moose, 
ruffed grouse, beaver, snowshoe 


hare and timber wolf. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


On the basis of the publications produced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in connection with Sup- 
erior National Forests, it is noted that the American por- 
tion of this area which generally is thought of as a single 
unit together with Quetico has a multiple land use concept. 
Firstly, the area in the Superior National Forest contains 
a high proportion of privately-owned land with access given 
to the private owner. 

Secondly, the production of forest products 
proceeds under controlled conditions. 

The Voyageurs National Park proposal appears 
to be near culmination. The National Parks policy of manage- 
ment is similar to the Canadian Federal Parks management. 
This policy differs from the Provincial policy in connection 
with natural environment parks. The American Federal Govern- 
ment concept appears to be a multiple use concept in National 
Forests and a recreational concept in National Parks. The 
parallel exists that in Canada, Federal Parks are primarily 
recreational whereas Provincial Parks have a multiple use 
function. 

The effect of the establishment of Voyageurs 
National Park with an estimated three to five million annual 
visitors will be to create such pressure upon the Quetico 
area that it will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to have this park operated other than as a natural environ- 
ment park with as wide as possible utilization. This Chamber 


points out that the accessible location of Quetico must in the 
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long run cause the same to be developed for the general use 
of the bulk of citizens of the Province of Ontario and not 
to be restricted to canoeists and other narrow single pur- 


pose uses. 
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BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE AREA 


The Boundary Waters Canoe Area with joint 
co-operation along both sides of the border, in effect, has 
now classified the land use of a very wide strip of land 
virtually from near Lake Superior to Rainy Lake as the Boun- 
dary Waters Canoe Area. If Quetico's 1800 square miles were 
further restricted to narrow single purpose uses by a change 
of classification it is the opinion of this Chamber that too 
great an area of Northwestern Ontario would be set aside for 
too few users. The existing canoe routes in Quetico plus 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area and the many Wild River park 
areas planned by the Department provide thousands of miles 
of shoreline adjacent to water whose sole purpose would appear 
to be for the use of canoeists for approximately two and one- 
half months per year. This cannot be in the best interests 


of the people of Ontario. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT LAKE PLANNING AREA 


This area is located in the District of Thunder 
Bay immediately to the east of Quetico Provincial Park. The 
area has tremendous appeal for broad recreational canoeing, 
cottage and other use. The Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests is presently planning the use of this area with a small 
park to be established in the Titmarsh Lake area and with Wild 
River canoe routes in the area. This Chamber wishes to focus 
attention upon this area with the intention that serious con- 
sideration be given to including this planning area or a sub- 
stantial proportion thereof as part of Quetico Provincial Park 


with a natural environment classification. 


TABLE I 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


TABLE 2 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
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TOTAL USE QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


Dawson Trail Campgrounds 


Dawson 
CANADA 


in 


av 


3,330 
4,019 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 


Campers Day Use 
JT a0 59,865 
5749 66,531 
5958 37,050 
4448 84,357 
4127 50,487 
7836 64,432 
5314 bs eee Wa BS 
8720 62,894 
8428 41,706 
9400 45,313 


Interior 


Campers 


16,935 
23,198 
24,588 
24,551 
23,691 
26,046 
25,870 
25,831 
pha ait 
29,200 


PARK USERS BY NATIONALITY 


Trail Campers 
Ueonas 


formation 
not 
ailable 
for 
these 
years 


5,095 
5,381 


Interior Campers 


CANADA U.S.A. 
1,890 15,043 
1,714 21,484 
Dee e122 
1,988 22,560 
1,942 21,748 
1,816 24,230 
1.638) .24;228 
1/530 245497 
1,574 27,146 
fn38 127,762 


Total 


80,520 
95,478 
67,602 

113,356 
78,305 
98,314 
85,295 
97,445 
78,855 
83,913 


Other 


ke Wo 


bo 
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LIST OF WATERS IN QUETICO PARK with shoreline reserves enforced: 


A. All waters in Hunter Island 


B. All designated canoe routes in Jean Working Circle 


C. All designated canoe routes in the Mathieu Timber Birth 


D. The following lakes outside of Hunter Island 


Threemile Lake 
Wolseley Lake 
Ox Lake 
Bearpelt Lake 
Sly Lake 
Beaverhouse Lake 
Omeme Lake 

Cub Lake 
Viger Lake 

Bee Lake 

Brown Lake 
Badwater Lake 
Wildgoose Lake 
Orion Lake 
Eyelet Lake 
Your Lake 

Fair Lake 
Pelee Lake 
Robin Lake 
Quetico Lake 


Cirrus Lake 


Kasakokwog Lake 


Tanner Lake 
Little Pine Lake 
Snow Lake 

Trail Lake 
Bentpine Lake 
Jack Lake 
Boulder Lake 

Red Pine Lake 
Soho Lake 

Smudge Lake 
Lakin Lake 

Conk Lake 

Little Kashagowie Lake 
Albert Lake 
Clair Lake 

Rouge Lake 
Burntside Lake 
Walsh Lake 
Sturgeon Lake 


Yeh Lake 


Draper Lake 
Cain Lake 
Oriana Lake 
Hamburg Lake 
McAlpine Lake 
Maria Lake 
Jesse Lake 
Elizabeth Lake 
Walter Lake 
Lonely Lake 
Antoine Lake 
Ram Lake 
Halliday Lake 
Dore Lake 
Olifaunte Lake 
Russell Lake 
Kendall Lake 
Gahn Lake 
Chatterton Lake 
Alice Lake 


Shelley Lake 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 


Montgomery Lake 
Bud Lake 

Rawn Lake 

Lemay Lake 
Howard Lake 
Trousers Lake 
McKenzie Lake 
Kenny Lake 
Bitchu Lake 
District Lake 


Tilly Lake 
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Vachon Lake 

Beg Lake 
Buckingham Lake 
Kawnipi Lake 
Pickerel Lake 
Cache Lake 
Devine Lake 
Saganagons Lake 
Deacon Lake 
Mack Lake 


French Lake 


Fern Lake 
Bisk Lake 
Tario Lake 
Ferguson Lake 
Baptism Lake 
Lindsay Lake 
Fluker Lake 
Ossian Lake 
Cullen Lake 


Belaire Lake 
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TABLE 1D AREA SUMMARY IN ACRES 
TOTAL CROWN LAND -- QUETICO PARK 
Water 259,492 
Non-forested Land: 384 


(a) Non-productive 68,574 
(b) Productive 


Production Protection 


Working Group Forest Forest Total 
White Pine 26.734 282 a 
Red Pine 32,984 1 O22 4,2 
Jackpine 231,702 2,228 28.6 
Spruce i Ihe fe Waa a 3,140 24.8 
Balsam 28,754 442 3.0 
Other Conifers 10,590 186 1.3 
Hard Maple 110 =< - 

Yellow Birch 426 -- - 

Poplar 133,238 11,288 24.0 
White Birch 77, 308 4,620 10.0 
Other Hardwoods 1,468 156 Oe 


Total Forested 
Land 793,196 23, 364 100% 816,560 $85,134 


TOTAL AREA 1,145,010 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
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TABLE 3 SUMMARY OF SITE CLASSES 
by Working Circle 


for Total Productive Area Quetico Park - Crown 


Working Circle Site l Site 2 Site 3 Site 4 TOTAL 
Hunter Island 136,928 159,642 88,394 105364 395,596 
Jean 32,242 70,568 78,704 3,770 185,584 
W.C.#1 Jim Mathieu 68,232 104, 830 58,682 3,632) 235,076 
eae Mates ne eee en Pace Fy Seabees earn centemmene AEH SILENT Ss 
TOTAL ZorerOs 335,040 225, 780 18,0364) 616, 356 
Pee ORSON Pee eA a 0 Ie As SE eee 
A 29% 41% 28% pays 100% 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
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OE “ET 79E EZ 3SSIOF UOTIIEI0Ig 
894% °T O€T O€€ ZTY 78Z O€T 99T 8T SPOOMpieH 18YI0 
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Allowable Cut 
Net Merch. Cords 


Hunter Island W. C. 67,800 
Jean W. C. 26,000 
Jim Mathieu W. C. #1 40,400 
Total Quetico Park 134,200 


Calculated Annual 


Stumpage 


Value 


$150,995 
66,265 
109,460 


$326,720 


Value 


Allowable Cut - N.M. cords (@ $85/N.M. cord) 


Hunters Island W. C. 67,800 
Jean Working Circle 26,000 
Jim Mathieu - W. C. #1 40,500 
Total Quetico Park 134, 300 


$ 5,763,000 
2,210,000 


3,442,500 


$11,415,500 


(Does not include 80,100 cords of poplar 


and birch) 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE -- SUPERIOR NATIONAL FORESTS 


Schedule of Multiple Use Co-ordination requirements in conn- 
ection with commercial timber harvesting: 


TABLE 7 -- Reforestation Accomplishments in the BWCA as 
of 1/1/68. 


330.10 -- MULTIPLE USE CO-ORDINATION REQUIREMENTS 


ahs Provide for commercial timber harvesting in the 
Portal Zone, reserving from cutting, the Shipstead-Newton-Nolan 
Act waterfront and areas adjacent to portages and trails. 

va Prohibit use of power saws, trucks, tractors or 
other powered equipment within one-half mile of lakes, streams 
and portages from June 15 - September 15 except on certain haul 
routes as may be approved by the Forest Supervisor for specific 
situations on a sale by sale basis. 

3% Locate logging camps out of sight of and more 
than one-fourth mile from the shore of lakes and streams or 
from portages. 

4. Provide for the establishment of native wild- 
life food and native long lived tree species plantings on 
selected portions of abandoned logging camp locations, borrow 
pits, roads and overall cutting areas, subject to plan approve 
by the District Ranger. Follow the regular Superior National 
Forest practices for sale area betterment in slash areas created 
by commercial timber sales. 

Dis Limit stream and portage crossings by timber har- 
vest roads to the most practicable minimum and restore all such 
crossings after completion of sale area betterment to ensure 
site protection and to hasten the return of original esthetics. 


Such crossings require advance approval by the Forest Supervisor. 
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6. Hand plant or seed and manipulate cover, using 
native species to offset the adverse affects of man's influence 
and to maintain conditions for primitive-type recreation, part- 
icularly in the vicinity of lakes, streams and portages and 
other areas which receive heavy recreation use. Such cultural 
work in the Interior Zone and in reserved areas of the Portal 
Zone may only be done on a limited basis, as for the rehabilit- 
ation of campsites and restoration of natural conditions at 
points where man has interfered with the landscape and nature's 
healing process will be too slow or inadequate. Until research 
has provided proven guidelines, very small amounts of this work 
will be permitted. When such work is justified, approval of 
each specific project plan will require advance approval by the 
Forest Supervisor. 

7m Prohibit timber stand improvement and limit 
cutting of living trees in the Interior Zone and in reserved 
areas of the Portal Zone to that essential for public safety, 
and for development of portages, trails, campsites and adminis- 
trative sites. 

or Limit the use of insecticides and permit their 
use only by approval of the Regional Forester on an individual 
project basis. 

9% Provide reserve strips of sufficient width to 
minimize windthrow and to protect esthetics, 

1'0*, Require winter logging in critical soil areas 
and in areas where summer logging would receive the direct 
attention and be significantly adverse to the interests of a 


large number of recreation visitors. 
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als Limit the use of fire as a management tool to 
Slash areas of the Portal Zone. 

seas Permit no rock raking outside of commercial 
forest lands in the Portal Zone or on soils less than twenty 


inches in depth. 


330. 20 -- OBJECTIVES 


dvs Commercially harvest operable timber in the 
non-reserved portion of the Portal Zone in accordance with 
the Secretary's 1965 BWCA Regulation and Chief's Guides 
thereto (Appendix) and provide for reforestation and timber 
stand improvement following harvest. 

Ze Improve productivity of non-operable timber 
stands in the commercial harvest portion of the Portal Zone. 
Sy Manage vegetation in Interior Zone and res- 
erved portions of the Portal Zone to maintain and restore 


where necessary a natural appearance. 


re Wt 
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TIMBER HARVEST IN THE PORTAL ZONE 


Timber harvest activities should be compat- 
ible with local soil conditions. Logging roads must be loc- 
ated and constructed in a manner which will minimize erosion. 
Winter logging should be encouraged in critical soil areas. 
In areas having soils less than twenty (20) inches in depth, 
the buffer strip along water bodies should be increased in 
width proportionately to prevent excessive blowdown of the 
remaining reserve strip. The same action will be taken in 
areas having a water table within twenty (20) inches of the 
surface of the ground. 

Reforestation practices must also be designed 
to prevent soils deterioration. Rock raking operations must 
be wisely employed and closely supervised to prevent unnec- 
essary soil disturbance. Rock raking in areas having less 
than twenty (20) inches in depth of soil will not be done. 
Species used in reforestation should be correlated with 


soil conditions on each side. 


SOURCE -- SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST HANDBOOK - 352-11 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE NATIONAL PARKS POLICY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


PURPOSE OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Section 4 - National Parks Act - "The Parks are hereby 
dedicated to the people of Canada for their benefit, education 
and enjoyment, subject to the provisions of this Act and the 
regulations, and such Parks shall be maintained and made use 
of so as to leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations". 

Even now many citizens, but not all, are within 
convenient reach of large natural areas. There is not at pre- 
sent, among Canadians in general, a strong desire to seek wild- 
erness enjoyment. This seems apparent by the small proportion 
of park visitors who participate in hiking, riding and camping 
in the isolated areas of the parks. The demand of the majority 
is still for modern accommodation with all of the recreational 
facilities common to life in the cities. 

The provision of urban-type recreational facil- 
ities is not part of the basic purpose of National Parks. Such 
recreation facilities in harmony with the purpose and preser- 
vation of a park may be introduced as required to meet recreat- 
ional needs; but always so as to minimize impairment and not at 
all if substantial impairment is inevitable. 

No single detailed forest policy is applicable to 


all of the National Park forests. The type of management depends 
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upon the most desirable use of the area. A wilderness zone 
should contain a completely natural forest. An area around 
a townsite or campground should be managed so as to maintain 
a forest that will withstand the necessary visitor use with- 
out altering the natural scene appreciably. 

(1) The removal of dead, diseased or infested 
timber whose presence threatens the health of adjacent forest, 
constitutes a real fire or visitor safety hazard, or seriously 
reduces the recreational, scenic or other aesthetic values of 
an area used extensively by park visitors. 

(ii) Artificial reforestation of areas where a for- 
est is desirable and natural regeneration of former or existing 
stands is not occurring naturally. Natural meadows or barrens 
should not be planted with trees. Only species native to the 
area should be used for reforestation or similar plantings. 
Planting of exotic trees and shrubs should be limited to orn- 
amental or landscape use in built up areas. 

Gs Cultural cutting of green timber to develop or 

maintain healthy recreational forests in areas where public 

use makes such forests desirable to satisfy park purposes. 

This type of management is acceptable in and around developed 

areas, along scenic drives and in areas where there is a risk 

of losing a high proportion of the forest cover at one time. 
All forest operations should be planned and 

carried out by the park administration or under its direct sup- 

ervision, and in such a manner that park values of the area do 


not suffer long-lasting damage. 
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ys The existence of licensed timber berths is not 
consistent with the purposes of National Parks and cutting 
rights presently held should be extinguished. Where it is 
practicable to do so, timber berths should be acquired by 
negotiation, but failing this the holders should be notified 
to complete their operations so that the berths can be extin- 
guished as soon as possible. No further timber cutting rights 


of this type will be granted in any National Park. 
PARK ROADS 


A system of roads within a park, although an 
impairment, is necessary to allow visitors access to the park 
features so that they can enjoy and benefit from them. This 
impairment is accepted on Sha Nee: that the increased use and 
enjoyment of the park made possible by the construction of a 
road outweighs the reduction in park values caused by the 
impairment. However the roads must be located so as to reduce 
general impairment as much as possible. Borrow pits and spill 
areas must be selected in such a manner and with sufficient 
screening to prevent the impairment of scenic values and des- 
truction of important natural features. 

Long-range planning cannot go forward, with 
assurance that the desired objectives will be met, without the 
guidance of an established zoning plan. Specifically the 
purpose of a zoning plan is to define areas within the park 


in accordance with acceptable use and development. 
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It would detail not only type and extent of acceptable use 
and development, but also acceptable means of access to each 
of the zoned areas. The extremes of a zoning plan would be 

a wilderness area on one hand, and a permanent townsite on 
the other, but either extreme would not necessarily be part 
of a zoning plan for every park. Without such a plan each 
succeeding administration will add to the already complicated 
development pattern. Lacking a zoning plan, eventually parks 
may find themselves without a suitable wilderness area, with- 
out lakes or valleys that are accessible only by foot, horse 
or canoe, or without other of the many qualities that are part 
of the reason for their establishment. 

It is clear that zoning within a park should be 
based on certain priorities in preservation and use, i.e., 

(i) outstanding park features must be preserved in 
their natural state for public benefit, education and enjoy- 
ment. 

(ii) areas adjacent to outstanding park features 
are to be preserved as part of the scene or reserved to fac- 
ilitate public use and enjoyment of the feature. 

The thought that the general taxpayer should 
not be responsible for the full cost of special services and 
facilities which are demanded and used most extensively by 
local or regional visitors or by special categories of 


visitors must also be considered. 
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Generally speaking, National Parks of a size 
and character that will provide these values should be loc- 
ated so that no one living in the populous areas of Canada 
is more than 300 miles (or one day's trip) from such a park. 

New parks should be chosen so as to avoid, as 
far as possible, serious conflict of interest with resource 


development. 
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APPROXIMATION OF THE CALCULATED ALLOWABLE ANNUAL CUT IN 


QUETICO PARK 


If this page represents the 
1,145,000 acres in Quetico 
Park, the square shown below 
would represent the annual 
area within the whole Park 
which would be required for 
timbering operations for a 
calculated annual allowable 
cut of 134,300 cords of 
Spruce and Pine. 


* 
= SOU Gepty LE xT NORTHERN LIGHT LAKE 
PLANNING AREA 


LEGEND (472) Square Miles) 
ZONE 1 - RECREATION AREA 
ZONE 2 - CROWN RESERVE BUFFER AREA 
ZONE 3 - WILD RIVER RESERVE 
ZONE 4 - PROVINCIAL PARK 
ZONE 5 - RESOURCE PRODUCTION - RECREATION AREA 


| ee 
ws and Forests | 
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DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS -- QUETICO BROCHURE 
SILVICULTURAL OPERATIONS 


The committee has been provided with a summary 
of the silvicultural operations undertaken to-date in the Jim 
Mathieu Lumber Ltd. cut-overs. Maps of planted areas, cost 
records, numbers of trees planted, etc., were included in 
this data. The only treatment used to date, and one that is 
likely to remain as a major technique in the future is the 
planting of nursery and tube seedling stock consisting of red 
pine, jackpine, white spruce and black spruce on highland 
cut-over areas formerly growing jackpine, spruce and balsam. 
This method is usually more costly than other treatments such 
as scarification and direct seeding scarification and seed 
tree marking, or burning and seeding, however it establishes 
a forest crop of desirable species more rapidly and with 
greater and more consistent success than any of the latter 
treatments mentioned. One of the main problems in hand 
planting all of the cut-over areas in present logging oper- 
ations is that excessive logging slash, brush and unutilized 
residual species often create physical obstacles to hand 
planting. If suitable areas of sufficient size exist, then 
large bulldozers can be used to scarify such areas and 
prepare them for planting. Small scattered areas are too 
costly to treat in this manner because moving heavy equip- 


ment often is cost prohibitive. 
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Cut-over wetland spruce areas are not planted 
extensively since past records show that such sites usually 
regenerate naturally. 

No forest tending techniques have been used to 


date in Quetico Park since none has been deemed necessary. 


SOURCE -- DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND FORESTS BROCHURE 
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PLANTING RECORDS - LANDS AND FORESTS 


IN QUETICO 


TOTAL NO. TREES 


YEAR (THOUSANDS ) 
1958 

1962 301.3 
1963 440.3 
1964 29560 
1965 303.4 
1966 492.7 
1967 565.0 
1968 373.0 
1969 206.8 


TOTAL 1958 - 1969 


Inclusive 3,1/7,500° trees 
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LIST OF UNSECURED CREDITORS OF THE JIM MATHIEU LUMBER LIMITED PROPOSAL 
PUT FORWARD BY CLARKSON COMPANY, LIMITED, TRUSTEES, SHOWING THE NUMBER 


OF BUSINESSES INVOLVED IN THE MATHIEU OPERATION 


IN THE MATTER OF THE PROPOSAL OF 


JIM MATHIEU LUMBER LIMITED 
with head office at Sapawe, in 
the Township of Hutchinson, in 
the Province of Ontario. 


Fort William 
Fort William 


Ace Motor Electric 
Acklands Ltd. 


Acme Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. Toronto 13 
Air Canada Winnipeg, 1, Manitoba 
Akhurst Machinery Ltd. Don Mills 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York Montreal, 2, P.Q. 
American Express New /WorkcaN Ying: }U.0-A. 


George Armstrong Ltd. 

Arnone Transport Ltd. 

Arthur Tavern & Restaurant 

Atikokan Central Plumbing & Heating 
Atikokan Flowers & Crafts 

Atikokan Glass Service 

Atikokan High School Board 

Atikokan Hydro Electric Commission 
Atikokan Progress 

Atikokan Propane & Supply Co. Ltd. 
Atikokan Public School Board 

H. Aubit) Trucking 

Avis Rent-A-Car 

Be A. Lunch.Bar 

Rate aBbadleklectric Ltd. 

Bearing Supply & Service (1962) Ltd. 
N. C. Beauregard 

F, H. Black & Company 

Borton Sales & Saw Service (1967) Ltd. 
Bowman Products (Canada) Ltd. 
Brantford Cordage Co. 

Brayshaws Steel Ltd. 

Brockie's Jewellers 

Burroughs Business Machines Ltd. 
Byron Hill Steak House Tavern 

The Camera Shop 

Canadian Acceptance Corporation Ltd. 
Canadian Liquid Air Co. Ltd. 
Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Railways 


Atikokan 
Port Arthur 
Port Arthur 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Atikokan 
Port Arthur 
Port Arthur 
Atikokan 
Port Arthur 
Port Arthur 
Atikokan 
BortcArthur 


Winnipeg, 5, Manitoba 


Toronto, 15 


Winnipeg, 4, Manitoba 


Port Arthur 
Fort Frances 
Toronto 

Port Arthur 
Port Arthur 
Port Arthur 
Fort William 
Windsor 


Winnipeg, 1, Manitoba 


Port Arthur 
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Canadian National Telecommunications Toronte, 5 
Canadian National Telecommunications Atikokan 

Canadian Pacific Credit Card Bureau Montreal, 3, P.Q. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
C. C. H. Canadian Ltd. Don Mills 


Chapleau Lumber Company Limited 
(assigned to Helpert Lumber Company Ltd.) Willowdale 


Russell Christian Atikokan 

Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating Fort William 

Cochrane Dunlop Hardware Ltd. Port Arthur 

RR.) Ls: Crain beta. Ottawa 

C. C. Cron Publications Inc. Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Delanes Stationery Supply Atikokan 

Dinty's Sea Vue Motel Port Arthur 

Walter Dolk Fort Frances 

M. E. Doyle Ltd. Fort William 

M. E. Doyle Ltd. Atikokan 

A. Drewek Atikokan 

Dunlop Tire Sales & Service Centre Atikokan 

Ed's Triangle Esso Service Port Arthur 

E. & C. Sales Ltd. Fort William 
Econ-O-Gas Ltd. Port Arthur 

Eldon's Texaco Service Atikokan 

Electric Supplies Ltd. Winnipeg, 2, Manitoba 
Empire Life Insurance Co. Kingston 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, 9, P.Q. 
Firestone Stores Atikokan 

Forano Limited Plessisville, P.Q. 
Fort Gary Automotive Industries Port Arthur 

Fred's Hardware Atikokan 

Gamble’ Robinson Ltd. Fort William 

Fourth Division Court Atikokan 

Pacific Finance Credit Ltd. Port Arthur 

General Appraisal Co. Vancouver, 5, B. C. 
Gestetner Canada Ltd. Fort William 

Gilles & Warren Port Arthur 

Gil's Radio Electric Atikokan 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Winnipeg, 12, Manitoba 
H. R. Hamilton Ltd. Atikokan 

Hanchett Manufacturing Co. Big Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 
George 0. Hill Supply Ltd. Fort William 

S. J. Hill &*sons*Ltd. Port Arthur 

Halman Bros. Canada Ltd. Kitchener 

Hydro Electric Commission of Fort William Fort William 

Hynna Ltd. Port Arthur 

Imperial Oil Ltd. Don Mills 
International Business Machines Company Ltd. Fort William 

Iron City Cleaners Atikokan 

Iron Range Bus Lines Ltd. Port Arthur 

Iron Range Painting & Decorating Atikokan 

D; J. Kelby-itds Fort William 
Klockner-—Moeller Canada Ltd. Granby, P.Q. 

Lakehead Freightways Ltd. Port Arthur 

Lakehead Motors Ltd. Port Arthur 

Lakehead Scrap Metal Co. Ltd. Port Arthur 
Leishman's Pharmacy Ltd. Atikokan 

Levitt Safety Ltd. Winnipeg, 10, Manitoba 
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Lowery's Limited 

F. E. Macartney Inc. 

Peter McParland Ltd. 

Madison's Canadian Lumber Reporter Ltd. 
W. He. Marr (iWin City) Ltd. 

Martin's Men's Wear 

Merchants Distributors Ltd. 

Midwest Mining Supplies Ltd. 

The Miner Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Morris Camp 

Robert Morse Corp. Ltd. 

Mel Newman Ltd. 

Nor-Shor Motor Hotel 

Nor Video Services Ltd. 

North American Lumber & Supply Co. 
North American Life Assurance Company 
North Star Electric Wholesale Ltd. 
Northern Engineering & Supply Co. 
Northern Telephone Ltd. 

Northern Ontario Timber Operators Assoc. 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society 
Ontario Hospital Services Commission 
Ontario Hydro 

Ontario Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Ontario Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. 
Felix Pepin 

Physicians Services Incorporated 
Pioneer Airways Ltd. 

Pitney Bowes of Canada Ltd. 

Es W.aklayford Co. Led: 

Alton Pollard 

H. K.@Porter Co. (Canada) Ltd: 
Powell Equipment Co. Ltd. 

Harry Price Manitoba Ltd. 

Prince Arthur Motor Hotel 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Canada Ltd. 
F. R. Quinn Ltd. 

Radisson Motel Ltd. 

Remaco Ltd. 

John Rosetti 

Royalite Oil Co. Ltd. 

Royal York Hotel 

Rutledge Stationery Ltd. 

Safety Supply Co. 

Shop Easy Stores Ltd. 

August Siegfried 

Simonds Canada Saw Co. 

Snap On Tools of Canada Ltd. 

Stone Stran Corp. Ltd. 

Superior Lumber Co. Ltd. 

Swift Canadian Company Limited 
Texaco Canada Ltd. 

Thunder Bay Bearings Ltd. 
Toastmaster Sales Ltd. 


Port Arthur 
International Falls, Minn. 
Islington 
Vancouver, ., oO. C. 
Port Arthur 
Atikokan 

Fort William 

Fort William 
Winnipeg, 2, Manitoba 
Brampton 

Atikokan 

Toronto, 18 
Atikokan 

Port Arthur 
Atikokan 

Atikokan 

Port Arthur 

Fort William 

Fort William 
Atikokan 

Port Arthur 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Toronto, 7 

Fort Frances 
Toronto, 77 

Fort Frances 
Atikokan 

TOFCHED,Y =/ 
Atikokan 

Toronto, 5 
Montreal; P. Q. 
Fort Frances 
Guelph 

Port Arthur 
Winnipeg, 19, Manitoba 
Port Arthur 

Ottawa 

Atikokan 

Atikokan 

Toronte, 19 

Port Arthur 
Calgary, Alberta 
Toronto 

Fort William 
Toronto, 2 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Atikokan 

Granby, 1.90. 
North Bay 

Toronto, 14 

Port Arthur 

Fort William 
Toronto 

Fort William 

Fort William 
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Eric Tomblom 

Township of Atikokan 

Underwood Ltd. 

Lumber & Sawmill Workers Union Local 2693 
J. A. Vance Co. 

Volcano Ltd. 

Waverley Hotel 

Weiler, Weiler & Maloney 

West End Motors (Fort Frances) Ltd. 
Western Grocers Ltd. 

Willson Stationery Ltd. 

Alex Wilson Publications Ltd. 

Wire Rope Industries Ltd. 

G. H. Wood & Co. Ltd. 

Len Wood Supply Co. Ltd. 

Ron's Service 


Atikokan 

Atikokan 

Fort William 

Port Arthur 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q. 
Port Arthur 

Fort William 

Fort Frances 

Fort William 

Port Arthur 

Dryden 

Montreal, P. Q. 
Toronto, 18 

Port Arthur 
Atikokan 


Re a ee 


} f— ~* a 


he be , 


Dnydeu DISTRICT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


\ 


EMBER: CANADIAN CHAMBER GF COMMERCE, ONTARIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NORTHWESTERN UNTARIO ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS GF COMMERCE 


AND PATRICIA REGIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL — D R Y D E N , Oo N T A R i O 


Horii 20, 9977". 
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MAY 3 1971 
FORT PRANCES 
Mr. R. T. Tomson, DISTRICT OFFICE 
Chairman, 


guetieo Advisory Commitvesc, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Déar sir: 

The Dryden and District “hamber of Commerce 
recently received a copy of a brief presented 
fo you by the ‘rmider Bay Chamber o1 Commerce. 
At a recent meeting of our Chamber a motion 
was made to add our support to the points 
mentioned by the Thunder Bay Chamber of 
Commerce. 


we hereby add our endorsement to the brief as 
presented to you. 


Yours truly, 


DRYDEN AND DISTRICT CHAMBER OF TOMMERCE 


moray eee 
a. a t-€tn00r~ fazed 


C.W. Sveinson, 
President. CW/ms 


DRYDEN — AN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE IN THE HEART OF NORTH AMERICA’S SPORTSLAND 
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Mr. R. T. Thomson, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 

c/o Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. . 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


We have studied the Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce FEMA 
Brief on Quetico Park which was submitted to you on March 1, 1971. 


Please consider this letter our endorsement of the 


Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce conclusions. 


Sincerely, 


Afar Uftee ea a4 


Mervin Neidrauer 


Secretary 


Manitouwadge Chamber of Commerce 
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THE TOWNSHIP OF TERRACE BAY 


: Municipal and Hydro Offices — Simcoe Plaza, 
Terrace Bay, Ontario — Telephone 825-3315 


W. J. HANLEY 


Clerk -Treasurer 


March 24, 1971. 


Mr. RK. I. Thomson, 
Secretary, 
Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 


c/o Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


We have studied the Thunder Bay Chamber of FF //22 


Commerce Brief on Quetico Park which was submitted to 
you on March 1, 1971. 


Please consider this letter our endorsement 
of the Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce conclusions. 


Yours very truly, 


Clerk-Treasurer. 


cc: Hon. Rene Brunelle, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Queen's Park, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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INCORPORATING 


RED LAKE - MADSEN - McKENZIE ISLAND 
BALMERTOWN = - COCHENOUR 


March 32, 1971 


Mints tery! Seukhiomson, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 

c/o Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Tir. Thomson; 


We have studied the Thunder Bay Chamber of 
Commerce Brief on Quetico Park which was 
Submit wediGoe,.you wom, March 1, 19/1. 


Please consider this letter our endorsement 
Lf € my ea (CUA ala pak eritay PTAs 

of the thunder Bay Yhamber of vommerce 
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Mr. R. T. Thomson, 


Secretary, 
Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 
c/o Department of Lands and Forests, 


Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


/ 
We have studied the Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce lt: /2\ 
Brief on Quetico Park which was submitted to you on March l, 1971. 


Please consider this letter our endorsement of the 
Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce conclusions. 


Sincerely, 


Kenora & District Chamber of Commerce. 
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Emo Chamber of Commerce 


EMO, ONTARIO 


Maren: 24771 


Pre A TOMmSOn 5 
Ontario Yevartment of Lands and Forests, 
Fort frances, Ont. 


Deay Sirs 


This letter is to advise that we heave endorsed 
the Drier on 2uetico Park, submitted by the 2 
Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce. (7 / 


Sonne Tuy. 


Heo Chanber of Commerce 
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A Brief 
to the 


Quetico Park Advisory Committee 


from the 


Ontario Forestry Association 


February, 1971 


Neer ae 
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1. THE ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


OBJECTIVE 

The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION exists “to 
promote sound land use and the full development, 
protection, and utilization of Ontario’s forest re- 


sources for maximum public advantage.” 


PROGRAMS 

To this end it conducts a number of educa- 
tional programs in forest fire prevention, encourage- 
ment of good outdoor manners, conservation courses 
for young and old and sponsors a youth program 
called Resource Rangers. It publishes a quarterly 
magazine called Ontario FORESTS. Encouragement is 
given to improvements in conditions - political and 
economic - which will benefit the practice of 
Scientific forest management on public and private 


forests. 


MEMBERS 

Members of the ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
are drawn from a wide cross-section of society and 
include individuals, companies and government. 
This breadth of membership makes it mandatory that 
it not support special interest groups to their 
advantage if that is in conflict with the public 
welfare. Its approach to such matters as park 


management must, consequently, be broad. 


2... DISCUSSION .OF. FORESTRY PRINCIPLES 


a) Forest Demands 


There are numerous legitimate demands made 
upon Ontario’s forest lands. As our population 
grows these pressures will Pegas ad, These demands 
range from wilderness preservation through non- 
consumptive uses to harvesting of the forest crops 
grown upon them. Each demand has its own peculiar 
effects upon the resources of the particular piece 
of land in use and ithat wsusrounding, ut. yqbhe ex- 
tent of these effects is not fully understood and 
a great deal of research is needed to determine in 
detail the short,.and long term implications, of each 
use. Even raw wilderness has changing properties 
and influences. When subjected to modest manage- 
ment undertakings - fire protection, for example, - 
there are variations in the environment which may 
have disastrous results to the forests and related 
resources of the area’ and its surroundingsyy It is 
essential that man comes to understand natural 
forces and the effects of his management choices 
upon his environment. Some. of these effects are 


known, of course, and more is being learned about 


them, continually by bielogists,.escologists,;foresters, 


meteorologists, geologists and others. The point 
is that the wisdom of all is needed to determine 


the effects of user demands upon resources and to 


; 
; 
E 
; 


a) Forest Demands (Cont’d) 


minimize the unfortunate side effects that each use 
produces, 

The trappers, dam builders, wildlife managers, 
hunters, fishermen, and others each creates changes 
upon the total environment. 

The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION believes 
that the reasonable demands of all forest users can 
be satisfied but is convinced that careful planning 
of resource. use is fundamental to this. It is con- 
cerned that uses be integrated effectively to make 
the finite land resources of the Province serve all 
citizens of Ontario over the longest possible time 
and in the best quality attainable. Users will 
have to agree to cooperate with each other or 
society will risk the consequences. 

In satisfying the demands upon the forest it 
is essential that the capacity of the lands to 
satisfy various demands form the basis of designated 
land use priorities. For too long the tendency 
has been to put lands into uses which are irrever- 
sible or too costly when alternative demands arise 
which are in the public interest. This can occur 
in a number of ways but examples would be the Toronto 
waterfront on which recreation potential has been 
lost and the development on prime soils in the 


Niagara Region. There is a feeling evidenced that 


\ -gliaees 


a) Forest Demands (Cont'd) 


forests can be grown productively on any lands and 
that attention need not be given to setting lands 
aside for the primary purpose of timber production. 
This is a dangerous assumption. As the demands for 
wood increase and alternative uses of land develop 
there will be mounting pressures to grow more wood 
on fewer acres. This is not an impossibility on 
the better sites but many areas classed as forest 
jand did not and will not yield forest crops of 
desired quantity and quality. Added to this is the 
withdrawal of productive forest lands around lakes 
which are held as protection forests and lake re- 
serves, The future is likely to see the economics 
of forest tree growth require that lands for timber 
production be such that only the best sites will be 
considered worthy of such an investment. 

Timber production lands, of course, have 
been shown to be capable of supporting many second- 
ary uses and although control of secondary uses will 
be necessary to meet the demand at least some of 
them are compatible with that primary purpose, 

Such is not the case with lands designated to ful- 
fill the purists’ view of wilderness where practi- 
cally any alternative use is intolerable. 

The demand for wilderness is a combination 


of many demands and the distinctions between them 


a) Forest Demands (Cont’d) 


are important. There are the purists who wish to 
consider natural processes scientifically in the 

most nearly natural conditions possible. There are 
those who conceive as wilderness as canoe routes, 
habitat for their favourite species of flora and 
fauna, as camping and hiking lands and areas of re- 
lative freedom from man’s intrusion. there are 
others to whom wilderness is a townsite in a northern 
location? 

The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION respects the 
variety of these wilderness demands and the desira- 
bility of society attempting to satisfy them. There 
is a great need for wild areas for ecological re- 
search, for preservation of scenic seit etn LOT 
canoe routes, historic features and places to get 
away momich sally «Thespreblens’ arise anproviding 
for these and other demands within a reasonable 
aeeiacey aula reasonable ‘size and" ara reasonable 
Cost: 

One aspect of demand which is frequently 
neglected is the aspect of time. As times change 
needs and wants may be altered or satisfied in 
different ways. Forests grow over relatively long 
periods of time and consideration of “usable time” 
for alternative uses during rotation periods could 


increase the user potential of many forested lands. 


a) Forest. Demands) *(Ganw ay 


Another aspect of demand needing attention 


is that of preferences, Forests in which recreation 


rs tos hold priority ww theiser’ Dist may told fess 
attraction through successional changes in the 
forest. While these changes are a function of time 
the use may be based upon choice or preference. 

(It is claimed that in England oak is the chosen 
tree while red pine is preferred by many campers on 


this side of the ocean, for example.) 


b) Environmental Management 


Forest management has come a long way since 


the first tree was felled by a white man in Ontario. 


We would not be ashamed to suggest that it has 
still a long way to go. As more is learned about 
it there will be more variations possible in man’s 


manipulation of the forest with known results. In 


the meantime a great deal is known about the methods 


of harvesting and growing timber and while more in- 


formation is wanted the existing demands on forests 


can, i£ is-feidt) be met ewithoury impairing the ‘ability 


of the resources to reproduce another crop of trees 
with all their desirable effects. The future, as 


might be expected, is not so certain. 


See 


b) Environmental Management (Cont'd) 


It has been suggested by some that this is a 
good reason for establishing wilderness areas. 
Fortunately Ontario has considerable wilderness and 
though much of it is not now greatly productive of 
timber or recreation it may serve us well in the 
future. In the meantime it is about as close to 
wilderness as it 1s possible to get on this planet. 
Unfortunately it is not readily accessible but it 
is just this inaccessibility that permits it to 
retain its wilderness character. There is a need, 
however, to set aside areas in all parts of the 
Province which are representative of various types 
of existing “natural” environments. Much debate 
has been undertaken respecting the size of these 
and the answer must be “as small as possible but 
large enough.” Experimentation and research is 
needed to follow the natural processes of these areas 
and to record the causes of the changes and the re- 
sults of changes upon them over long periods of 
time. 

On larger wilderness areas it has been pro- 
posed that “environmental management” take place. 
To some this includes logging as a management tool, 
to others it does not. The ONTARIO FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION contends that forest management is a 


form of environmental management. To some this 


b) Environmental Management (Cont’d) 


means producing preferred environmental conditions 
but by others it means only providing the major 
disturbances that normally occur in nature but which, 
because of fire protection, do not occur on wilder- 
ness areas. There is a wide range of possibilities 
to be considered here including the steps required 
to produce certain tree species, for example, and 
the resulting effects upon aabew: soil, wildlife, 
etc. Even prescribed burning with which foresters 
have had some degree of success, is not an easy 

tool to use and combined with the suppression equip- 
ment required may be more damaging to the purists 
ideal of wilderness than a selective logging pro- 
gram! woulkdi:be: wAdrrpoltuitiony while natureiins a 
sense, is a problem associated with fires. The 
difference between the “natural” result of man-made 
fires and man-made logging is a matter of contention 
in some circles, 

Of particular concern to foresters in the 
matter of forest management is the difference pos- 
sible in the degree of application. Some techniques 
of management are being applied in Ontario’s forests 
but all known successful techniques have not yet 
been applied for a variety of reasons of which cost 
is a major one. To suggest that foresters have been 


oriented towards timber production undoubtedly true 


b) Environmental Management (Cont ’d) 


in the past but this was where their talents were 
put to work. As their services are required in 
other aspects of environmental management the pro- 
fessional foresters of Ontario are certain to be the 
leaders. The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION recog- 
nizes the contributions made by foresters towards 
the care of our environment in the past and looks to 
the profession for continuing leadership in the wise 
use or management of our forest lands. 

The aspect of environmental management in 
which the ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION has been con- 
cerned for a number of years is in the area of pre- 
venting wildfires of careless origin in the forest 
and the encouragement of good outdoor manners. The 
symbols of these programs - Smokey Bear and Litter 
Pickin’ Pete respectively - have been heiping to en- 
courage the kind of care of our parks and recreational 
areas that has now been recognized as necessary by 
so many others. Control of the garbage and litter 
problems on all our lands is a necessity. Of 
importance, “too, “rs public understanding’ of the prin- 
ciples that are involved in the management of our 
forests. To this end the Association conducts many 


programs, 


c. Parks 


Thuthey Province GF iOntariovat this! ime chhere 
are approximately 108 provincial parks, numerous 
town and city parks, a number of “conservation areas” 
and some small national parks. The ONTARIO FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION recognizes the need for more parks, 
particularly close to settlements and within exist- 
ing city boundaries. It recognizes the importance 
of parks serving different needs so that not all are 
highly developed and not all have elaborate facili- 
ties. A range of park types is best and the need 
for close coordination between all levels of govern- 
ment responsible for parks is obvious. 

The management of the park environment beyond 
the picnic table - road - wharf - museum stage to 
the manipulation of the forest environment within 
the park for deliberate aims other than timber pro- 
duction is relatively new. The maintenance of a 
healthy environment within parks has really only 
become generally recognized as a need as forest fire 
protection and over maturing of stands within 
established parks has become apparent. It is also 
true that recreationists and forestry operations 
have only begun to come in close contact with each 
other in relatively recent times as the magnitude 
of both has grown. Added to this has been the in- 


crease in leisure time and affluence which have 


G, Parkes (Cént"d) 


permitted the public the opportunity to consider its 
environment and the educational progress which has 
been made to permit it to learn more about it. 

When parks were established in earlier times 
the reasons for them varied and the selection of 
their boundaries was frequently one of political con- 
venience. The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION welcomes 
the increased public awareness of the environment 
and is anxious that this be followed with an under- 
standing of resources and action which will result 
in their care and wise use. It deplores actions, 
however, which are in selfish interests and not 
those of the common good. In the case of parks it 
sees the need for a variety of park categories and 
the provision of areas to meet park needs. It also 
recognizes the other needs of society, however, and 
the importance of satisfying these, also. Improve- 
ments in resources management are the answer in 
accomplishing these needs within and beyond park 
boundaries. It does not attach blame to those who 
have done their best to bring management forward to 
its present level but it does plead for continued 
progress to this end, 

Management, at any level, requires an ob- 
jective or set of objectives and a commitment of 


funds to accomplish it. Securing these funds is 


ey Parke (Contd) 


essential to the success of management programs. If 
the objective is a wilderness area there is a cost 

involved which must be borne by all of society, not 
just other forest users. Recognition of the magni- 


tude of costs and means of meeting them is essential. 


d. Politics’ and Anti- 


Apart from the legitimate demands upon our 
resources and the complexities involved in managing 
resources are other matters which complicate the 
picture. As might be expected there are many fac- 
tions at work pushing for this use and pushing for 
that use with no abiding interest in the use or in 
the resources themselves but only in the game of 
manipulating people and ideas. Frequently there 
are claims made which take on a degree of importance 
whether or not they are germane to the matter under 
debate. Anti-American, anti-industry, anti-rich, 
anti-establishment and anti-everything feelings tend 
fow blnnaditthe velar eyeowarhiet he’ hot iloodtiof -emorion 
tothe! points that™the original’ matter of scontention 
becomes less significant and the “anti” feeling is 
inflamed. Just as games tend to assume more impor- 
tance than theiun® theytwere= tot provide mhe “iilames 


of hatred are stirred against the common benefactor 


d. Politics and Anti- (Cont’d) 


instead of winning his support to the cause, The 
ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION notes with alarm the 
increasing trend in this direction and fears that 
the ultimate goal of improved resources management 
to satisfy clearly defined objectives may be lost in 
favour of impractical and undesirable programs de- 


Signed to guiet the disenchanted of the moment, 


e. Ouse tice 


In considering the matter of Quetico Park and 
its future the points raised in the foregoing are 
of basic importance. 

The relationships of the resources of the area 
and. othexi parts) of the province, of the variety of 
possible objectives of the park, of the variety of 
potential users, of the management techniques pos- 
sible, of the costs incurred in managing the park to 
attain the objectives and of the suitability of the 
resources present to satisfy the stated or alter- 
native objectives must all be considered. 

There is recognized potential for the area 
contained in Quéetico to Serve . Many pumposes:.j. dt 
would seem to the ONTARIO FORESTRY PoOOOCTATLON that 
there is a need to establish priorities for re- 


sources management in the Province that would place 


e, Queticoe (Conw?) 


theviareavconteinedian the: Parka its rues per— 
spective and which will take into account the pre- 
ceding points and the effects of time and possible 


shifts in real needs as these develop in the future. 


3. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION recommends that: 


a) Park boundaries be alterable to put lands into 
their best use as determined by their capa- 


Baelvist ees. 


b) That those portions of land which best meet 
the requirements of a primitive area and no 
other purpose as efficiently be put to such 


use, 


c) That those portions of land which have a high 
potential for continuous forest crop produc- 


tion be designated for such use. 


d) That, those portions),of land, wiach have, av high 
potential for intensive recreational use be 


so designated, 


e) That the cooperation of all land users be en- 
couraged to maximize the integration of uses 
of forest land with due consideration being 
given to the need for priorities and com- 


pauabvlitaes, of uses; 


f) That the classifications of parks as developed 
by the Ontario Dept. of Lands & Forests be re- 
viewed to take into account the productive 


potential of lands and waters; 


i) 


That -fhewperentneal or logging as an environ- 
mental management tool be studied in depth 
and reported’ upon to the public with recogni- 
tion of environmental and economic aspects re- 


ceiving attention. 


That the Dept. of Lands & oeek ts. which has 
accepted the role of manager of Ontario’s 
Peeeuee and the forest industry make their 
respective role abundantly clear to the pub- 
lic and that ¢ach accepts its full responsi- 
bility in the @onduem cr its affairs which 


red at -tol“ het pupire “interest . 


That. the wept. ob Wands G forests and: [he 
Dept. of Tourism and Information state clearly 
on all occasions the primary purposes of each 
park and the opportunities each affords to 
prevent any misleading of potential park 


Vist vOre.. 


That the future of Quetico Park be considered 
on the basis of the capabilities of the lands 
contained therein and that Park boundary 


alterations be made if necessary. 


That any changes in the present situation 
deemed advisable be phased over a sufficient 
period of time to minimize hardships to those 


affected. 


n) 


q) 


That a network of primitive areas and a pro- 
gram of ecological studies be established in 
significant environments throughout the Pro- 
vince and that use of these be restricted to 


ecological study. 


That the 640 acre maximum permitted under the 


Wilderness Areas Act be reassessed: 


That an expanded program of historic and 


scenic sate reservation be undertaken, 


That public acceptance of logging as a legi- 
timate activity be recognized by society and 
the role of forest industries better under- 


stood and appreciated, 


That the interest and knowledge of the public 
in matters relating to the care and wise use 
of their lands be given increased attention. 
by resource managers, forest industries, the 
Depo, le hducation, Dept. vr Lands tas horests, 
Dept. of Agriculture and the Dept, of Energy 


& Resources Management. 


that the prancaple of Integrated, resoumce use 
PS Sounded “iis application essential to the 
well-being of future citizens of OntaniLo..and 
that while accepting the need for single use 


areas every effort be made to improve manage- 


ment techniques which will permit the in- 
creased demands anticipated to be met by 
sharing the limited land resources of the 


Province, 


epe)oolke< taal aac: 
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The Pollution 
of Principles 


As serious as the pollution of our air, our land and our 
waters is the pollution of our principles; the rules of 
conduct which determine right from wrong. 

Generations ago there was not the necessity for many 
written or unwritten laws. Thus, the rules of conduct 
were simple and easily understood. Today, in our 
complex society, there are thousands of laws, often 
varying from municipality to municipality, province to 
province, country to country. 

In recent years, teaching our children to understand 
and obey the laws and principles we have established has 
become more difficult. They learn from what we 
practise rather than what we preach. 

Dad and son are driving to the store. Son says, 
“Daddy, you're going over 30.”’ Dad replies, ‘‘Oh, there’s 
no traffic.’’ Sometimes he adds, ‘‘and there are no cops 
around.” Dad parks the car. Son says, “it says no 
parking anytime.’ Dad laughs and retorts, ‘My, you're 
fussy, we're only going to be a few minutes.” 

The ‘phone rings. Mum answers, listens, coughs and 
says, ‘‘we'd love to go but | have a bad cold.”’ That gives 
daughter a laugh. She knows Mum never felt better. 

There are scores of other ways, by deed and in 
conversation that we reveal to others, and particularly 
the young, that we are not always too concerned about 
honour and integrity, in social life, sport and business. 

Whatever you care to call it...our principles, our 
ethics, our morality, our conduct... they have become 
polluted. And that is why our environment is polluted. 
Very few care anymore. What we are slowly but surely 
beginning to realize is that if we do not reform, the 
whole structure of our civilization will eventually col- 
lapse. So, as we, at Petersen-Hulme celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of our firm, we are doing some re-assessing, 
and hope that other will do likewise. (Marketing Oct/70) 


| 
| 
| 
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OQOuetico 


The Ontario Forestry Association is dedicated to the 
wise use of natural resources. It is in favour of sound 
land use. “Wise” and “sound” are not easily measured 
and many judgments are needed to arrive at the ‘‘best’’ 
use. Popular ideas are not always good ideas for reasons 
unknown or obscure. Peopie can be “‘for’’ or “‘against”’ 
because of “feeling” rather than reason. Public opinion 
may be polarized in two directions when, in fact, several 
deserve consideration. 

Wilderness preservation, unique to North Americans, 
has become a crusade of our time. There is much to 
commend it providing it is approached with some degree 
of practicability to support the emotional zeal. The 
cause has produced countless environmental experts on 
the public platform but in the ranks of the professional 
ecologists, biologists, foresters and others there seem to 
be some basic concerns: 

How wild should wilderness be? What is environ- 
mental management? Why suggest an area is to be as 
“nature” made it if you plan to practice your brand of 
management while excluding mine? What is natural 
about prescribed burning? What has been the experience 
of environmental management on wilderness areas 
established years ago? What are the plans for insects, 
diseases, fire and over-abundant tourists? Will litter and 
campsite over-use be a problem? What is the actual cost 
of maintaining a wilderness? Ils non-commercial logging 
more beneficial than commercial logging and if so, why? 


Why do all users want the same areas? What will be 
society's needs in future? How much of the heat about 
wilderness is generated by politics, anti-establish- 
mentism, anti-Americanism or the frustration of not 
being able to preserve any of the living things we love in 
their most desirable condition forever? How many of 
those requesting that Quetico be a primitive area 
understand and want restrictions that will be placed on 
campsites, motor boats, snowmobiles, etc.? Who are the 
proponents of wilderness and what are their motives? 
How are numbers of users regulated? 

As stated at the outset there are valid reasons for 
setting aside wilderness areas in which virtually everyone 
is locked out but in which scientists can collect informa- 
tion about natural processes — or as nearly natural as 
possible. Some large areas of big trees are also desirable 
for camping in, canoeing through, and visiting but how 
big should such areas be and where should they be 
located? How is the million acre Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area of Minnesota, of which 400,000 acres is considered 
virgin, related to the Quetico Park area beside it? Are the 
two combined enough? What purposes should Provincial 
parks serve? Can Quetico not serve more than one? In 
view of the anticipated demands for wood fibre can we 
really afford wilderness in economically productive 
areas? What commitments have already been made 
regarding wood in the park? Parks are for people the 

(cont’d on page 4) 


Forestry at Toronto 


In our June issue we reported that a Committee of the 
Ontario Professional Foresters’ Association had recom- 
mended, and the Council had agreed, that undergraduate 
forestry education in Ontario ‘should be generalist in 
nature’ and that the Faculty of Forestry be moved from 
its present site on the University of Toronto campus, 
provided that forestry education would not suffer as the 
result of such a move. An OPFA committee was 
appointed to select an alternative location. At the annual! 
meeting of the OPFA in Toronto on November 16 there 
was a lively discussion of the matter. The Southern 
Ontario Section of the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
and the undergraduate’s Foresters Club also discussed 
the matter at a joint meeting on November 26. More 
recently U. of T. President Claude Bissell spoke of the 
financial crises at the University which threatened the 
future of Forestry and other Faculties. 

Suggestions have been put forward that Forestry 
should go to Laurentian University at Sudbury, to the 
University of Guelph and elsewhere if Toronto cannot 
provide the funds necessary for the proper development 
of the Faculty. It has been proposed that it become a 


part of a university Department of Environmental 
Affairs or that it become a'‘school of Resources 
Management. Money is a factor in all cases as is the 
breadth of scope of courses offered by each institution 
considered. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian Forestry 
Association in Toronto in 1904 the then President at U. 
of T., Prof. James Loudon, introduced a discussion on 
“Education in Forestry, the necessity for it, ways and 
means for its practical realization.”’ He congratulated the 
CFA for “the preliminary work done by your Associa 
tion. Information on the subject has been thus diffused, 
public interest has been aroused, in short you have 
contributed largely to provide that basis of public 
opinion which is necessary for any important move- 
ment.’ He pointed out that the Yale curriculum of the 
day had been used as a model for a course of study laid 
down by the Senate of the Provincial University in the 
curriculum adopted in November, 1902. (The Senate 
statute embodying the curriculum was not approved by 
the government.) Prof. Loudon was loud in his praise of 
the work of and need for professional foresters. Follow 

feont‘d on paga 4) 


QUETICO (cont’d from page 3) 


slogan says. Some feel that parks are not for many 
people, they are for nature. Some assume that the 
aftermath of logging is necessarily complete ruin, others 
point out that logging has beneficial aspects. Nature has 
made some apparent errors, too, they say. Recent strides 
in forest management are helping reduce the incidence 
of fail areas, they suggest. 

For each of us, as individuals, it is easy to decide 
what we would like Quetico to be. None of us, | suspect, 
knows exactly how he would go about maintaining it or 
what he would want of it in years to come. Imagine the 
complexity of the situation when making the decision 
on behalf of the population of Ontario! Such is the 
unenviable assignment of the Hon. Rene Brunelle, 
Minister of Lands and Forests. He has chosen not to be 
stampeded into a decision and has appointed an advisory 
committee to help him weigh the pros and cons. What 
appears as a good idea to him now may look better or 
worse in future. It is worth exploring its merits to be 
sure — like the hot tip offered on the stock market. 
Endless exploration of the facts loses opportunities, of 
course, but it is to be hoped that the Advisory 
Committee, which has invited briefs prior to March 1st, 
will not be too tardy in reaching its conclusions. In the 
meantime some of the heat may be replaced by more 
light in more places. Many of those who have been 
claiming this as a stalling technique may find it an 
opportunity to increase support for their views. 

Concern about the behaviour of the environment 
under various management programs, the effects of time 
and the needs of all segments of society now and in the 
future need to be considered. Whether it is labelled 
wilderness, primitive, multiple-use or removed from the 
park classification altogether the area is under ‘‘manage- 
ment’ of some kind. It is the quality of this manage- 
ment in relation to the objectives that the area is to serve 
(whatever decisions are made on this) that concerns us 
most. To achieve any of the ends proposed satisfactorily 
will require the application and improvement of known 
management skills and techniques plus, of course, 
cooperation from all segments of society. Public support 
for these advances in science and technology should not 
be withheld because a particular land use decision does 
not go “our” way this time. The scientists and their 


skills are needed even in the wilderness of 1971, @ 


7 Billion People by 2006 — The latest United Nations’ 
demographic yearbook reports a global population of 
3,552 million as of July, 1969, with 1,988 million living 
in Asia. Africa has 345 million, Latin America and the 
Caribbean 276 million, the Soviet Union 240 million and 
North Amenea (excluding Mexico) 224 million. While 
world bath and death tates are down there will be an 
estimatod seven billion people on earth by 2006, 
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FORESTRY AT TORONTO (cont‘d from page 3) 


ing his address, professors from Queen's, MacDonald 
College and Guelph all spoke of the suitability of their 
institutions for a Forestry Faculty. All had done some 
work in forestry by this time. The result of the 
discussion was a resolution ‘that the Ontario Govern- 
ment be and is hereby requested to make an appropriate 
grant for the operation of a Provincial School or Schools 
of Forestry.” 

A Royal Commission on the University of Toronto in 
1906 deemed Toronto, as the state sponsored school, 
the one to operate a Forestry department since the 
province had such great interests at stake in its forest 
lands. There was some bitterness expressed in the press 
of the day that Toronto was trying to steal the idea from 
the others. 

Have we gone half circle to the point that others now 
are trying to secure the Faculty for themselves? Not so 
in the views of most who have commented upon the 
matter. Lakehead University offers a portion of a degree 
course which can be completed at Toronto and may 
wish to grant their own degrees in Forestry but have not 
suggested it be at the expense of Toronto. There is 
doubt that two degree granting schools are needed and 
one good effort would be better than two of lesser 
standard. Forest technical courses offered at Lindsay, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Pembroke and the Lakehead are 
producing a sizeable number of graduates and these 
young men and women are filling some of the positions 
formerly open to foresters thus freeing foresters to play 
their professional roles. 

Added to this activity is the forthcoming retirement 
of Dean J. W. B. Sisam. A Committee has been 
appointed to select his successor and presumably 
Toronto plans to retain its Faculty of Forestry. Develop- 
ments appear to be moving along quickly. 

This Association, as the offspring of the Canadian 
Forestry Association and now a full member in it, is 
naturally interested in forestry education and is anxious 
to see it given every opportunity to flourish successfully. 
The next few months may see forestry taking on some 
new and exciting dimensions. @ 


Forestry Workers and Cowboys — Chaps, those protec- 
tive leg coverings worn by the cowboys, are now 
available for forestry workers. Of particular value to 
those using chain saws the chaps come in regular and 
long lfengths, made with outer shells of 12.29 ounce 
army duck covering multiple layers of ballistic nylon 
cloth. Price is under twenty dollars per set. For 
information write Fabric Products Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 
1284, Springfield, Ohio 45501. 


Multiple Use 


P. G. Rimmington 


What has happened to multiple use? The concept, at first 
aspoused by the advocates for more public recreation 
areas, and which later became the most popular catch- 
phrase of resource managers during the fifties and early 
sixties, has fallen into disrepute in many quarters. It is 
now not even fashionable to use the term, but rather to 
refer to the concept as integrated resource management, 
or some other such phrase. 

Multiple use came into prominence as resource 
managers became aware of the necessity to utilize the 
world’s limited land resources more efficiently. The 
concept of integrating land uses as a means to increase 
productive capacity was very appealing to the resource 
manager who was becoming concerned about the inten- 
sifying demands for natural resources. These demands in 
Canada and particularly Ontario were created by a 
growing population, expanding urban areas and increas- 
ing needs for agricultural produce, wood fibre, and 
outdoor recreation. Multiple use seemed to offer the 
best of all worlds — increased productivity, more 
efficient use of land, and as a result a greater per unit 
return on land investment. 

What could have gone wrong then? In part at least, 
the concept of multiple use was a victim of its own 
success. As it became more and more popular, it was 
accepted as a universal necessity in land management. It 
was applied with equal enthusiasm almost everywhere. 
As a result, storm clouds began to appear on the 
horizon. 


Multiple use never was intended to be applied 
everywhere, but many groups accepted it that way. It 
was not intended to replace single use in all situations, 
but many criticized land managers who did not abide by 
the concept until finally, in the late sixties, the 
misunderstanding and controversy boiled to the surface 
in the confrontation between recreationists and the 
logging interests in Algonquin Provincial Park. 

At least part of this controversy results from the 
failure of the groups concerned to understand the 
Position of others. In addition, many of those who are 
now involved in the public debate on multiple use are 
not very knowledgeable about the factors involved. 

Many of the recreationists who demand that logging 
be stopped in provincial parks have never seen the parks 
or the logging operations about which they speak. Many 
know nothing of forest succession and its effect on the 
visual beauty which they now associate with provincial 
parks. There is also a failure on the part of recreationists 
from the diversified urban centres of Southern Ontario 
to appreciate the absolute dependence of many northern 
communities on woods operations. 

Those who demand that provincial parks such as 
Algonquin and Quetico be freed of logging and preserved 
as absolute wilderness are also quite unrealistic. The 
campgrounds, picnic areas, privies, and even the 
Canoeists themselves, by their shear numbers, are quite 


incompatible with this purist wilderness which it has 
been assumed should apply to Algonquin and Quetico. 
Indeed, it is quite possible that the recreationists 
streaming through these parks in recent years are having 
a far more devastating and lasting effect on the 
environment than has 100 years of logging. 

On the other side, however, there are many who 
support the cause of the woods industry, who fail to 
appreciate the true value which some recreationists place 
on a peaceful and undisturbed environment. They are 
unable to understand the disappointment of a canoeist 
who has paddled and portaged for three days only to 
find himself on a lake within earshot of the rumble of 
logging trucks and the whine of power saws. Many 
industry people find it difficult to comprehend some of 
the new public values which place a higher emphasis on 
environmental quality and aesthetics than on the econo- 
mic return from harvesting wood. There are still those 
who when they look at a mature stand of pine can only 
see “x’’ dollars at the mill. Increasingly, in the future, 
industry must recognize the intangible (non-monetary) 
benefits which accrue through the alternate use of many 
of our natural resources. 

A good deal of the controversy about multiple use in 
provincial parks today revolves around what a park 
really is. The Oxford Dictionary defines a park as ‘a 
large tract of land kept in natural state for public 
benefit’. It is apparent that multiple use is not entirely 
compatible with this definition, and this is the position 
which is taken by those who do not want logging in 
provincial parks. 


This argument is not valid, however, when one 
examines the context in which the larger provincial 
parks were established in Ontario. It was never intended 
that recreation should be dominant in the interior 
portions of Algonquin and Quetico to the exclusion of 
all other activities. To be sure, the other uses must be 
compatible with the primary use (recreation), but the 
critica! question occurs where the different uses come in 
contact. If these sensitive contact points are kept to an 
absolute practical minimum, then in most instances, 
multiple use can work. 

In large parks such as Algonquin and Quetico the 
recreation areas are realtively small in comparison to the 
total areas of land involved. Probably over 99% of the 
recreational use in these parks is confined to the 
developed campgrounds, canoe routes, and a short 
distance on either side of the rivers, lakes and portages. 
There is an additional area of visual concern for 
canoeists along shorelines, but this skyline vista seldom 
extends more than a mile and in many instances is much 
less. 

The extraction of natural resources in a park need not 
conflict with the enjoyment of the recreationists. 
Periods of operation can generally be scheduled so that 
noise does not become a problem. Bridges which crows 
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newsletter 


OFA Directors Visit Pulp Mill — On September 28 
Directors and Councillors were guests of the Ontario 
Paper Company, Thoroid. A tour of the plant was 
undertaken during the afternoon and a meeting and 
dinner followed. The manager reported upon two 
education conferences he had attended. He then intro- 
duced Project Forester David Allen who reported upon a 
youth conference at Ottawa. J. F. Walker, Director of 
Forestry, O.P. Co., introduced members of the company 
present including J. Simons, Vice-President, Woodlands, 
W. F. Fell, Staff Process Engineer, and Gordon Godwin, 
(a past-president of OFA) Executive Vice-President. Mr. 
Fell spoke on the company’s pollution control program. 
The mill has operated alcohol and vanillin plants for 
many years with each reducing chemical wastes to a 
degree. A progressive program for the reduction of 


J. Simons, R. Percy, G. Atkins, D. K. Richardson 


suspended solids has also been followed. More recently, 
a comprehensive waste reduction program has been 
A clarifier installation treats 3.5 to 4.0 
Mithon qallons por day of water contamimng wastes, and 
romoves & ta TO tons per day of suspended solids. An 
on exchange system is nearly completed to reduce the 
sodium sulphate discharged by up to 40 tons per day. A 
fluidized bed process is in an advanced design stage for 
the removal of the major part of the remaining dissolved 
solids. This Copeland Process system will involve 
evaporation of water and incineration of the organic 
matter. It will effectively remove foam and colour 
Originating in the mill. This is expected to be in 
operation by early 1972. A later stage will be the 
installation of washers to optimize the recovery of spent 
sulphite liquors. The program amounts to some 
$8,600,000 in capital expenditure. The total capital 
expenditure, including by-products plants and waste 
reduction, will amount to almost $20,000,000 when it is 


embarked upon 


completed. With respect to air pollution abatement, the 
mill has entered into a long term gas contract for its fuel 
supply. Plans for modifications in the steam plant are 
also underway. 


17th Tree Bee Winners — The winning team in this year’s 
Tree Bee Competition came from St. Anselm's Separate 
School, Toronto. Swansea Public School placed second 
and the Toronto French School, third. There were 
seventy-seven teams of three grade V! pupils each taking 
part. Mrs. J. B. St. John was in charge of the overall 
program again this year. She was assisted by Mr. & Mrs. 
D. C. Baillie, Mr. & Mrs. R. L. Charles, Mr. & Mrs. R. 
Belfry, Mr. & Mrs. T. W. Taylor and W. Graham, Science 
Consultant, Toronto School Board. Mr. Gary Hunt, 
former science consultant currently at York University, 
shared Chairman's duties with Mr. Graham. Four 
Resource Rangers from Etobicoke District were ushers 
and assisted in test marking. Prof. K. A. Armson 
presented the prizes. Approximately two hundred 


Tree Bee Winners 


parents, teachers and friends of the competitors 
attended. The Tree Bee consists of a tree identification 
and conservation quiz open to pupils from all of Metro 
Toronto attending grade V1. Top prize is the Men of the 
Trees Cup. Connected with the program since its 
inception by the Men of the Trees, the Ontario Forestry 
Association assumed sponsorship of it two years ago. 


TORONTO 2B) CANADA 


Presentation to Department of Education — On October 
30 the manager met with representatives of the Depart- 
ment to discuss possible areas of cooperation. It was 
agreed that a proposal regarding teacher training courses 
would be prepared for later submission. On December 
8th a proposal was submitted and is being considered. 


Regional Rep. Zaremsky Active — The President's 
special representative at Thunder Bay, Wally Zaremsky, 
has been active presenting lectures in schools and is 
securing new members for OFA. His efforts are greatly 
appreciated. 


New Film in OFA Library — The Great Lakes Paper Co. 
nas generously made a print of its film “Technology in 
the Forest, available on long term loan. It is an excellent 
film and members are advised to book it well in advance. 
Members pay mailing charges both ways. There is no 
rental fee. The film depicts modern logging and regenera- 
tion methods. A new film catalogue is in preparation. 


Student Memberships Approved — OFA Directors have 
approved a $2.00 student membership in the Associa- 
tion. Details of privileges and benefits are being 
developed but memberships are available NOW. One 
benefit is Ontario FORESTS. 


Leaders Workshop Held — Resource Rangers leaders met 
at the Glendon Hall Research Laboratory, Toronto, on 
December 5 to discuss camp, special projects and the 
training program. A tour of the forest research facilities 
was led by Prof. K. A. Armson. Organized by David 
Allen, speakers included Wm. Jones, leader of West 
Toronto Optimists District No. 5 and James Agnew, 
camp Director. 


W. Jones, D. Allen, J. Agnew 


| 
| 
Fsource Rangers Advisory Committee Meets — The 
Cmmittee met at the home of Chairman D. A. Jackson 
Oakville on September 24. A review of the program 
} 
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was undertaken and approval granted to an army cadet 
unit to undertake the Resource Rangers program. G. 
Cooke, L. Reynolds and E. L. Ward are members of this 
committee. 


Natural Resources and their Management — The third 
annual series of lectures under this title is being 
presented on Thursday evenings in cooperation with the 
Extension Division, University of Toronto. Directed by 
Prof. K. A. Armson, there are fifteen participants. 
Lecturers are from a wide range of specialties including 
forestry, soil, water, wildlife, air management, mining 
and geography. 


K.A. Armson, T. Cross, speaker on air management. 


Brief on Quetico Park to be Prepared — In response to 
the request of the Minister of Lands and Forests 
Advisory Committee, the Ontario Forestry Association 
is developing a brief for presentation. Members wishing 
particular views to be expressed are invited to write Brief 
Committee, O.F.A. 


Annual Meeting Date Set — The OFA’s annual meeting 
will be held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 3:00 
p.m., Wednesday, January 20th. All members are invited 
to attend. The annual banquet will follow with a 
consideration of the Mid-Canada Corridor by Richard 
Rohmer. Members are invited to bring their friends. 


Chairs Program — OFA Manager Jim Coats chaired a 
morning program at the Ontario Professional Foresters’ 
Association annual meeting, Inn on the Park, Toronto, 
November 17. The session dealt with the Forester in 
Environmental Management. Of particular concern were 
the Forester in the urban environment and in pollution 
control. Extensive use of audio-visual aids was made. 


Manager Speaks on Forest Fire Prevention — OFA 
Manager Jim Coats presented a forest fire prevention 
program to six classes of first year students at Sir 
Sandford Fleming’s Natural Resources Division at 
Lindsay on October 20th. Mr. Jack delestard, fare 
Science instructor, introduced him. 


CFA Executive in Toronto — The executive committee 
of the Canadian Forestry Association was guest of OFA 
in Toronto at a Director's meeting of the latter on 
November 23. E. G. Shorter, Vancouver, CFA President, 
spoke on the importance of the work being conducted 
by the respective associations and the need for coopera- 
tion. 


Left to right: D. Allen, J.F. Walker, E.L. Ward, J.R. 

Walker, W.T. Foster, R. Percy, F. Leslie, A.D. Hall, 

J.D. Coats, D.C. Matthews, L. Lepine, E.G. Shorter, 
D. Naysmith, P.S. Bower, T.E. Mackey 


Telephone Number Changes 
Ontario Forestry Association’s telephone number will 
change on March 21st from 927-3986 to 962-3986. 


MUL TIPLE USE (cont’d from page 5) 


waterways or roads crossing portages present a contact 
which is qenerally not acceptable to recreationists. These 
problems can be mununized through the scheduling of 
Work during off recreation periods, and camouflaging 
the evidence of toad or bridge from view. 

The argument against logging in the interior of parks 
where it in no way interferes with recreational activities 
is not valid. The opposition to logging in parks simply as 
a matter of principle is not only irrational, but it may 
ultimately do more harm than good. If the principle of 
no logging in parks were adopted, there would be a great 
deal of opposition to the establishment of any new large 
parks in the future, since this would remove areas from 
wood harvesting. The retention of large tracts of land for 
public recreation in the fofm of provincial parks is very 
useful Tt permits the regulation of Many activities, 
Medes vt travel and: the disposition of land tor the 
Denetit of pratvlte recreation Ef tle ang toguing lobby is 
see antiil and the establishment of future Provincial 
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parks is curtailed, then the real losers are the people of 
Ontario. 

What is required in this emotion-charged situation is a 
very real attempt by all those concerned about the 
management of our natural resources to understand and 
to tolerate the needs of others. Inflexible attitudes must 
be modified and new ideas permitted to alter our 
traditional approaches to the management of our natural 
resources. Only in this way can we hope to maintain our 
economic prosperity while protecting the quality of the 
environment for future generations. @ 


Snowmobile Trail 
Proposed 


The Ontario Federation of Snowmobile Clubs has 
published a paper by John Perry which was prepared for 
the Urban Field Seminar of the Department of Urban 
and Regional Planning, University of Toronto, in June of 
this year. It is an interesting document. Titled ‘The 
Impact of the Snowmobile on the Urban Field”’ it deals 
with the activities, incomes, interests, expenditures, etc., 
of the owners and operators of these machines and with 
some of the effects of snowmobiles on the environments 
in which they operate. Pointing out that there were over 
100,000 snowmobiles in Ontario in the fall of 1969 the 
report shows that Canadians and Americans spent more 
money on snowmobiling than they did for golf or fishing 
equipment. Eighty per cent of those surveyed in 
Toronto use their machines at their cottages. Most of 
these Toronto owners spend nearly $2,000 to get 
equipped in the first year. All earn over $5,000 annually 
and half over $10,000. Over a third are in managerial 
positions. Distances travelled range up to 100 miles or so 
with a variety of outdoor experiences being sought. As 
might be expected the surge is northward as in the 
summer. 


The urbanite takes his style of living with him. His 
life space is expanded by his mobility but not changed. 
Many areas formerly active in summer only, however, 
have had new stability as a result of the winter crowds. 

There is an excellent section on the side effects of 
snowmobiling with particular emphasis on conflicts with 
others and the natural environment. It points out the 
trespassing, vandalism and safety problems. A code of 
ethics, if adhered to by all, would enhance the reputa- 
tion of the snow set immeasurably. Another chapter 
deals with the agencies concerned with the sport and 
gives great and due credit to the Department of Lands & 
Forests for its efforts to accommodate the snow- 
mobilers. 

Most important, perhaps, is the proposal for a system 
of trails about Ontario and the urging of the Ontario 
government to spearhead an assessment of areas and to 
consult with other agencies to set up a long-range plan 
for this proposed system. Such a trail system could serve 
summer users, too. It goes on to suggest that other 
operations should accompany the design program in 
establishing the trail network — notably land use control 
and education. 

The report is significant because it deals with the first 
Questionnaire to snowmobilers in Canada. 8 


The Forestry Notebook 


Getting The Wood Out _ is the title of a Conference in 
Blacksburg, Virginia, on January 12-13. It is sponsored 
by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Virginia 
Forests, Inc. Topics include Operations Research, Equip- 
ment, Research and Development (by Ross Silversides of 
Ottawa), Cable System Logging and Manpower. 


Canadians Spend More Than Tourists Bring In — 
Canadians spent $1,355 million for the year ending 
June, 1970, when outside Canada as opposed to our 
visitors who spent $1,137 million for a net loss of $218 
million. 


Seventh Marathon Conservation School Held — Ameri- 
can Can of Canada Ltd., the Department of Lands and 
Forests and the Marathon High School cooperated again 
to run an outdoor education program begun with the 
help of the Ontario Forestry Association in 1964. Held 
on September 24 and 25 the program dealt with in the 
field observations of natural resources and their manage- 
ment. An excellent manual is provided the students who 
are in grade XI. 


Volume Table Slide Rule — Ralph Nyland has published 
a report at the Applied Forestry Research Institute, 
State University College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, which contains plans, cursor and self-sticking scales 
for a volume table slide rule. It is for use in estimating 
volumes of tree-length hardwood logs up to 60 feet long 
using top diameter, butt diameter and log length. The 
measurement is made for Doyle and International Rule 
calculations. 


Fire and Scarification of Non Regenerating Burns — Fire 
can clear raw humus and leave a thin residue of organic 
matter and patches of exposed mineral soil for condi- 
tions favouring spruce regeneration but if the burn is not 
complete enough the burn is worse than none. Research- 
ers of the Canadian Forest Service in Newfoundland 
believe this to be the cause of many poorly stocked 
spruce sites there. On lightly burned areas site prepara- 
tion by scarification followed by seeding is recom- 
mended. 


What Makes Elm So Tasty? — Researchers at Ohio State 
Unwersity, have found that two chemical compounds, 
WOW tO scienee, when occurring together as they do in 
the batk of elm twigs, attract the European elm bark 
beetle to teed. The beetles are responsible for trans- 
mitting Dutch elm disease to hundreds of thousands of 
elms annually and have already killed 40% of the U.S. 
elm population. The chemicals? Would you believe 
(+) —catechin-5-beta-D-xylopyranoside and lypeyl 
cerotate? Meanwhile other scientists are checking on the 
attractive scent of virgin female beetles, parasites, 
feeding stimulants and safer insecticides. 


International Fire Prevention Signs — Eight symbolic fire 
prevention signs have been approved for use in Mexico, 
U.S.A. and Canada by members of the Forest Fire 
Control Working Party of the North American Forestry 
Commission. Some of the signs were inspired by signs 
developed in Quebec. 


REPORT Finae 


Call: eas 


THIS....e0f this! 


Crush smokes HO fireworks 


Waste Management Act - Sept 1, 1970 — Under this Act 
all waste disposal sites and waste management systems, 
existing or proposed, will require a certificate of 
approval from the Waste Management Branch, Depart- 
ment of Energy and Resources Management. The regula- 
tion applies to public and private operations. 


Tracker Aircraft After Fires — A CS2F tracker aircraft 
off the old ‘Bonaventure’ aircraft carrier is being 
converted to a fire retardant chemical dropper. The land 
based aircraft will carry four tons at 200 miles per hour. 
Two land based Avenger Torpedo Bombers stationed at 
Dryden this summer were used in fire suppression 
activities with success. 


30% Increase in Park Visitors Lake Erie District, 
Department of Lands and Forests, reports an increase of 
visitors in its ten parks from 2,418,692 in 1969 to 
3,233,150 in 1970. Camper numbers increauxs from 
237,748 to 257,422. 


Fox Squirrels Released in Ontario — C. E. Livermore of 
the Lake Erie District, Department of Lands and 
Forests, reports that fourty fox squirrels were released 
between September 1969 and February 1970, With a 
body 10-15” long and a tail 9-14”, yellowish rust above 
and yellow to orange below, they have a tail which is 
rusty with a buff border. “Big Red’ reproduced one 
litter at least. 


Beetle Moves Into Ontario — SEMANOTUS LITI- 
GIOSUS has been found to be incurring losses in wood 
quality in spruce logs of northern Ontario. Adults are 
slender, black, longhorned and less than 1/2 inch long. 
These wood-borers emerge in late April or early May 
from eggs laid under the outer bark. The larvae bore into 
the inner bark and later into the wood to about 2 1/2 
inches. Pupation takes place in the wood at the end of 
the second season and it overwinters in the wood as an 
adult. L. M. Gardiner, Canadian Forestry Service, Sault 
Ste. Marie, writes in the Canadian Forest Industries 
magazine of July 1970 that this pest is common in the 
west and across to New Jersey but is new in northern 
Ontario. 


Bruce Wilson, Superintendent, Georgian Bay Islands 
National Park — effective Sept. 1 Bruce Wilson succeeds 
Jim Hodges at the 50 Island Park in Georgian Bay. 
Headquarters at Beausoleil Island. Gordon Robblee has 
been named Superintendent of St. Lawrence Islands 
National Park which consists of a mainland headquarters 
property at Mallorytown Landing as well as 17 islands 
and 80 rocky inlets in the Thousand Islands Region. Mr. 
Robblee comes from the Alexander Graham Bell Muse- 
um at Baddeck, N.S. He succeeds George Balding who is 
Operation Manager, Jasper National Park. 


556,543 Cords Cut in Kapuskasing District — During the 
1969-70 season the cut in the Kapuskasing District was 
down 34,000 cords from the previous year, mostly in 
terms of sawlogs and the unstable lumber market. Tree 
length logging - wherein trees are felled and hauled to 
landings or mills before slashing into standard lengths - is 
becoming more common. 142,345 cords were handled 
this way in this District. 


Hit by Budworm — The most serious insect pest in 
Ontario this past summer was the spruce budworm. It 
caused severe damage over 12,000 sq. mi. of Ontario 
along the Ottawa Valley and north and west of Sudbury. 
The outbreak detected in 1967 in northwestern Ontario 
has been removed through aerial spraying. The jack pine 


budwormn is infesting 240 square miles in the Sudbury 
and Parmy Sound Distuets. Persistent infestations in 
stands of scrubby jack pine growing on poor sites has 
resulted i SO% mortality to the trees. Larch sawfly 


caused widespread damage. White pine weevil levels 
continued high in the Lake Simcoe District. Heavy 
infestations appeared on spruce in the Kemptville 
District and weevilling of conifers was heavy in parts of 
the Tweed District. Damage was light throughout North 
Bay District. Other insects prominent in Ontario this 
summer were: Large aspen tortrix, the aspen leaf tier, 
mountain ash sawfly, pine moth, yellow headed spruce 
sawfly, needle tier, walnut caterpillar, green striped 
mapleworm, saddled prominent, birch skelotonizer, leaf 
miners and the mtroduced pine sawtly,. 


Tree Diseases Reported Canker of pine, sweettern 


Hhister Hust qhobose gall cust, ik spot of poplar, eastern 
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dwarf mistletoe, Armillaria root rot and a jack pine 
canker were reported in various parts of Ontario. New 
distribution records for alternate hosts of tree rusts were 
established when collections of sweetfern were made 
near Fort Frances, of toad flax and cow wheat near 
Kenora, Sioux Lookout and Toronto, and Indian Paint 
Brush in the Lake Huron and Lake Simcoe Districts. The 
Dutch elm disease has now moved northward to 479N 
Latitude in the Sault District and 46° 40'N Latitude in 
the North Bay District. Needle rusts and fire blight were 
common. 


Scarification Not New — The dragging of heavy chains, 
barrels and other items to chew up the forest floor on 
cutovers to prepare a seed bed goes back quite a few 
years. We recently received plans for a ‘Longlac Scuf- 
fler,’’ for example, dated Feb. 14, 1952. The “‘scuffler”’ 
was to be drawn by horses and consisted of rocket-like 
sections joined by chain. The sections were to be 20” 
and 29" long, made of heavy duty 6 3/4” pipe and 
armed with fins so that whichever way up the section 
rested it lay on four of them. Modern bulldozers provide 
more power and get through slash more easily but a lot 
of our ‘‘modern” ideas are not so new. 


Lands and Forests To Reorganize — A major change in 
Department of Lands and Forests organization will come 
into effect on April 1. Greater delegation to field staff 
and streamlining of 15 reporters to the Deputy Minister 
to eight are its main features. The four new divisions and 
their directors are: 

Administration - R.R. MacBean 

Land Management - J.W. Giles 

Outdoor Recreation - to be named 

Resource Development - A.J. Herridge 

Three Regional Directors are: Northwestern — L. 
Ringham; Central — J. Lockwood; Southern — R. D. 
Carman. Dr. W. R. Henson continues as Director of 
Research Branch. 


Minister of the Environment — The Hon. Jack Davis, 
Minister of Fisheries and Forestry at Ottawa is to be 
given additional responsibilities with the creation of a 
Department of the Environment. This will place the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, Meteorological Service, the 
water sector from Energy, Mines and Resources and part 
of the Health Departments’ environmental unit under his 
control. He retains his former responsibilities with 
Fisheries and Forestry. 


Forester Offers Outdoor Education Program — Keith 
Horton RPF, R.R. 4, Stouffville, conducts programs on 
his property for school classes. Half day activity trips for 
elementary grades are planned to suit the season and 
include a sugar bush outing, the orchard, Christmas-tree 
cutting. For secondary schools he runs tours on Land 
Use and Ecology, Woods and Pond Ecology, and 
Forestry and Conservation. Prices charged are $25.00 
per class for the 1 1/2 hour session, $40.00 for one half 
day session and $75.00 for full day (2 tours). Many 
Toronto and District schools have visited him. 


we 


36th Wildlife and Resources Conference — The Wildlife 
Management Institute announces their annual confer- 
ence will be held Mar. 7-10, 1971 in Portland, Oregon. J. 
A. Keith, Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa, is on the 
program to speak on Chemical Contamination. 


Dogs Seek Incendiarists in N.S. — The Nova Scotia 
Department of Lands and Forests has four German 
Shepherd dogs which it uses to track down those starting 
forest fires, those who cause hunting accidents, lost 
toddlers, etc. Results to date have been mainly psycho- 
logical but positive benefits have been realized. 


Free Fishing If Over 65 — Since resident women do not 
require a license to fish anyway the following item refers 
to males of over 65: In 1971 you will need a license but 
you can get it free. Available after January ist upon 
showing proof of age. 


Zero Growth Hazards — According to the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank N.A. environmental problems may best be 
solved by continued economic growth if 1/5 of the 
growth in Gross National Product is applied to the 
solutions. The bank concedes that a no-growth policy is 
possible: ‘Population could be checked by family 
planning programs and tax arrangements and the volume 
of total production (real GNP) could be held level by 
taxes or direct controls.’’ There are difficulties in this, 
however. “The nation’s international posture and power 
would be diminished, raising questions as to our ability 
to survive under a democratic form of government.” 
“The average level of living as measured in conventional 
terms would also decline because of the cost of dealing 
with existing pollution and maintaining acceptable lev- 
els.” “The challenge is to support continued or acceler- 
ated economic growth, to invest part of the proceeds in 
creating a cleaner, healthier, more enjoyable environ- 
ment, and to evaluate the ‘‘produce’’ of the clean-up 
process as a component of economic growth.” 


“Quebec Elim’ Caution — The release on the Quebec 
Elm is considered to have been ‘‘premature and misrep- 
resents the facts’’ according to a Canadian Forestry 
Service spokesman. ‘‘Although the specimen referred to 
as the ‘Quebec Elm” has remained immune to Dutch 
Elm disease following test innoculations made by our 
Quebec laboratory over a number of years in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, it is a specimen 
that has shown initial slow growth and is not considered 
at present as a suitable replacement for the typical 
American Elm.’’ The original release resulted from a 
reporter's interview with a staff member in Ottawa and 
was not an official release of the Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry. 


Noise Pollution? Plant Trees — Each 100 foot width of 
trees can absorb 6-8 decibels of sound intensity. Normal 
speech generates 48 decibels, a screaming jet 140. Over 
50 is irritable, over 130 may become harmful. Sound 
control by trees is affected by their size, position and 
density and by the weather conditions. 
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Environmental Education Act in U.S. — President Nixon 
has signed this Act which gives the office of Education a 
firm mandate to support bold and imaginative programs 
in environmental education for pre-schoolers to adults. 
It permits funding of organizations for the development 
of curricula where the environment is used as a teaching 
resource. New techniques are to be developed to study 
nature ‘and look at collution firsthand.” 


New Bandmill Design — W. M. Edgett, Orillia, has 
advised that the new Letson bandmills are the only ones 
“of the high strain type which are designed in Canada 
for Canadian sawmills.’ Neither the top or bottom shaft 
rotates. The wheels are on bearings in the wheel hubs as 
they rotate around the shafts. Power is supplied directly 
to the lower wheel. Saws as thin as 19 gauge are being 
used which produces less waste than thicker blades. 


Professional Foresters Meet — The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Professional Foresters Association was held at 
the Inn on the Park, Toronto, November 16-17. Elected 
President for a second term was Kenneth Hearnden, 
Thunder Bay. Vice President is W. Hall, Renfrew. 
Councillors include M. A. Wilson, Nipigon; P. Ward, 
Thunder Bay; R. A. Haig, Sault Ste. Marie; H. J. Henry, 
Parry Sound; R. N. Staley, Ayr; and Q. F. Hess, 
Toronto. Theme of the meeting was “The Forester in 
Environmental Management.’ The OPFA policy state- 
ment was approved: ‘‘the Association believes that forest 
lands can usually be best administered under the 
multiple-use concept of land management..., that 
forest lands must satisfy many needs in addition to 
wood production including outdoor recreation, mainte- 
nance of wildlife habitats, protection of watersheds and 
preservation of environmental quality.” Prof. Orie 
Loucks, University of Wisconsin, foresaw a computer 
simulation which will enable forest managers to predict 
fifty years ahead the results of alternative management 
programs. Dr. Casey Westell, Packaging Corporation of 
America, Filer City, Michigan, urged foresters to concen- 
trate On managing the forest lands on which forestry 
clearly pays. Papers by Dr. S. Linzon and K. G. Higgs, 
Toronto, dealt with “The Forester in Environmental 
Control” and ‘The Forester in the Urban Environment.” 


National Parks Scholarships Awarded $2,000 each 
went to Wm. B. Cormack, Agincourt, to study for a 


master’s degree in recreation and resource development 
at the University of Guelph; to Kenneth W. Cox, 
Islington, towards a master’s degree in research method 


ology, resource management and urban studies at Water 
loo; to Priidu Jurrard, Kitchener, towards a master’s in 
recreation resource analysis at the University of Western 
Ontario; to Andrew Palmer, Peterborough, towards a 
master’s in marine and Pleistocene geology at Dalhousie 
and $1,000 to Felix W. Michna, Toronto, towards 4 
master’s in regional planning at Toronto. Mr. A. G. 
Landals, Edmonton, received a scholarship to study for a 
doctorate in boreal ecology at the University of Alberta. 


Canadian Forestry Advisory Council Appointed — Fish- 
eries and Forestry Minister Jack Davis has announced 
appointment of this fifteen member body. Chairman is 
T. N. Beaupre, Chairman and President, Domtar Ltd., 
Vice-Chairman is Dr. M. L. Prebble, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Forestry. Ontario representatives are G. H. U. 
Bayly, Deputy Minister, Department of Lands and 
Forests; W. R. Parks, Vice President and General 
Manager, Northern Wood Preservers, Thunder Bay, and 
Gordon Godwin, Executive Vice President, Ontario 
Paper Company, Thorold. 


Forest Fires Up 40% in 1970 — Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry reports 2,497,000 acres of forest swept by 
9,006 fires in 1970 compared with 1,727,000 acres 
burned by 6,380 fires in 1969. 


Parks in Winter — 85 of the 100 provincial parks allow 
snowmobiling in winter in selected areas within the 
parks. Three parks, Arrowhead, Sibbald Point and 
Pinery, will be open for camping ‘as usual’ with 
snowploughed roads and campsites, heated washrooms 
with hot water, central fuel wood and garbage disposal 
areas and drinking water. Individual water or electrical 
connections are not available for camping units. Regular 
park fees apply. 


Win at Royal — Shelly Anderson of Orangewille won the 
Spruce class and championship tree class at the Royal 
Winter Fair Christmas Tree Competition. Miss Ruth 
Spademan of Markham took 1st prize for Scotch pine, 
Roy Hall of Apsley came first in the Balsam class and E. 
S. MacDonald, R.R. 2, Puslinch, took a first with his 
Austrian Pine. E. F. Johnston, Timber Supervisor, Lake 
Erie District, Department of Lands and Forests, was the 
judge. 


False Sense of Security — |. H. Peck, Chairman of the 
Executive Board, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
and President of Canadian International Paper Co. had 
these comments to make to the Canadian Club of 
Montreal. ‘’...our ability to compete in international 
markets has a direct bearing on the quality of life 
Canada can expect to achieve and sustain.’ ‘Many 
governments are revising their tax and other economic 
policies so as to stimulate exports and blunt some of the 
import competition they might otherwise expect to face 
from lower tariff levels. Europe's greater reliance on 
border taxes, which can be applied to imports and 
exempted on exports, is one example.’ ‘Argentina this 
year has imposed a 10 per cent duty on newsprint, the 
revenues to be earmarked for the development of 
domestic production. Australia has agreed to give pre- 
ferred access to pulp and newsprint from New Zealand. 
This represents a significant set back for Canada, which 
in the past supplied over a third of Australia’s newsprint 
needs.” “Britain's entry into the European Common 
Market, if effected, could erode Canada’s trade advan- 
tages in that country. Even more worrisome, as far as my 
mMdustty is concerned, is the likelihood that if Britain 
enters she will be followed by Scandinavian countries. 
These important producers of pulp and paper, which 
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now face the same tariffs as Canada, would gain a 
substantial advantage in Europe and the U.K.” “Today, 
with new technology, cheaper hardwoods, widely avail- 
able in the United States and elsewhere, compete 
directly and successfully with softwoods in many appli- 
cations. The pine plantations of Chile ... achieve yields 
three to five times those obtainable from Canada’s 
forests. Russia, with about half of the world’s softwood 
forests within its control, must sooner or later make an 
impact on pulp and paper markets.” “Some Mexican 
pulp and paper people have predicted that by the 1980's 
they will be a major competitor in Europe, using bagasse 
(an annual crop fibre, ed.) as a raw material.” 

Mr. Tait noted that governments express interest in 
secondary industries because statistics show primary 
industries other than agriculture as employing only 3% 
of the labor force. But if papermills, sawmills, refineries 
and smelters, all dependent upon basic industry, are 
included they represent about one third of Canada’s 
work force engaged in manufacturing of commodities. 
“The point is that Canada would have almost none of 
these other jobs if the primary sector of production did 
not exist.”’ 

“Everyone wants to see better housing, a cleaner 
environment and improved cultural facilities. But | am 
concerned that we may not achieve these objectives 
...if we forget that the incomes which support our 
efforts in this direction must first be earned in the 
market place.”’ 

Canada’s overall productivity rose about 2 1/4 per 
cent per year between 1955 and 1967. It was less than 
that shown by 14 other major industrial nations of the 
world. 

“While other countries are taking steps to protect or 
encourage their own production, we in Canada continue 
to roll with the punch, to make unrealistic assumptions 
about our export strength, and to burden ourselves with 
programs which are beyond our means at the present 
stage of our development.’ “‘We must cultivate a 
heightened awareness that our past achievements are 
threatened and that our economic performance needs to 
be improved.” 


Things We Can’t Afford — Eric Beecroft, Director of the 
Urban and Regional Studies Program, University of 
Western Ontario, London, told the Soil Conservation 
Society of America at their August annual meeting in 
Toronto that: “We can no longer afford the luxury of 
political irresponsibility among scientists and profession- 
als nor the luxury of scientific innocence among 
politicians, lay citizens and private entrepreneurs.’ He 
notes “‘an unprecendented eagerness to encourage a 
science-based foresight, a concern for long-term conse- 
quences of technological innovation — a stern code of 
economic and social conduct as the price of ecological 
stability, of a civilized human survival.’’ Great as public 
interest in the quality of the environment has become he 
sees little evidence of constructive literature on the 
political means of solving the recognized social and 
environmental problems. 


Publications of Interest 


This Land is their Land — Science Council of Canada, 
1970, Report No. 9, is a report on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Research in Canada. It sets out ‘What to do at the Top,” 
“What to do at Middle Levels of Administration,” “What 
to do as Scientific Activities,’ ‘‘What Education Scien- 
tists Need,’’ “Costs and Benefits’ and “Priorities for 
Action.’ The report urges creation of an Environmental 
Council of Canada and a Department of Renewable 
Resources, enactment of a Canadian Wildlife Act, 
solution of jurisdictional problems and a plan for future 
international fisheries problems, long term ecosystem 
studies are called for and research on Chemicals and 
Biocides. Social and Economic research related to 
Wildlife and Fisheries is required. Study of projects 
environmental effects should be reviewed and other 
prospects should be exploited. It calls for production of 
resource scientists with a broad background in the social, 
economic and political sciences. The aim should be to 
puncture the water-light envelopes of arts, science, 
agriculture, forestry and engineering with specialties 
being developed at the post graduate level with strong 
cross-ties. They point out that mathematical ecology 
needs to be fostered to bring the complexity of 
biological situations to meaningful focus for gaining 
insight and prediction making. Also called for was a 
54-23-13-10 per cent financial input by Federal-Provin- 
cial-Industry and University levels to replace the current 
imbalance of 85-13-2 per cent in which industry 
contributes nothing to fish and wildlife research. 


The Forestry Reader — Background Papers prepared for 
the Forestry Seminar, Canadian Council of Resource 
Ministers, Winnipeg, Nov. 25-27, 1970 available from the 
Council at 620 Dorchester Bivd. W., Suite 830, Montreal 
101, Que. at $3.00. Organized along topic lines chosen 
for the Seminar the Reader contains relatively short 
papers on Supply and Demand, Reforestation, Mutual 
Aid and General Topics. There are 22 papers in all 
presented in English and French. Of particular interest 
to this writer (all of them are of importance) is one by 
Paul Aird of Hudson, Quebec, titled ‘Our Forests and 
Public Concern.” 


Broadcast Seeding Black Spruce on a Burned Cutover — 
reports on the broadcast seeding of black spruce by a 
cyclone seeder on fresh to wet burned cutover upland 
sites with herbaceous and moss vegetation in central 
Newfoundland. Very wet sites did not respond as 
favourably as the fresh to very moist sites. Two sowing 
rates were tried and both produced more than adequate 
stocking. Seed amounts were one hundred thousand and 
two hundred thousand per acre. The report is by J. 
Richardson. It is publication No. 1272 of the Canadian 
Forestry Service, Ottawa. 


Erosion Control on Logging Roads in the Appalachians, 
U.S.D.A. Forest Service Research Paper N.E. 158 by Jas. 
N. Kochenderfer contains some good _ suggestions. 
Though prepared for an area where erosion is generally 
more serious than Ontario we could learn some from it. 


Trees and Roads — Conservation Council of Ontario, 
1970 — a report on the opportunities of preserving 
roadside trees. It contains eight recommendations aimed 
at the Department of Highways. 


Developing a Better Environment — Ontario Economic 
Council — $3.00 — by Angus Hill, D. V. Love and D. S. 
Lacate is a book about ecological land-use planning in 
Ontario. It should be compulsory reading for all who 
deal with the land. The work is divided into seven 
chapters. The first deals with general background on 
how the material came to be prepared and use made of 
it. Chapter 2 is on land use ecology, plant and animal 
ecology, human ecology, the ecosystemic basis of land 
use planning, ecological perspectives, the land-use plan 
and phases of the planning process. Site classification 
and evaluation, land classification and evaluation and the 
role of the soil series in the physiographic classification 
of land are dealt with in Chapter 3. The Simcoe 
Ecological Region and Management of the Land Re- 
sources of the Simcoe Region make up a chapter each. 
Chapter 6 is about Basic Concepts of Land Evaluation 
and their application to the Simcoe Region and the final 
chapter is ‘Scenarios For Multiple Use in the Study 
Area.’ There is so much interesting information con- 
tained in the book that it is something of a surprise to 
reach the end and find it is only 175 pages. 


A survey of Shade Tree Effects on Sidewalks by Jos. 
Slanovits, a student at Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
found that red maple, silver maple and basswood caused 
45% of the dangerous sidewalk damage though they 
made up less than 20% of the tree population of East 
Paterson. 3,779 trees were examined of which only eight 
were dead but 2% (62) caused sidewalk damage because 
of their shallow rooting habits. Most of these were in the 
50-60 year age category. Norway maple accounts for 
60% of the trees planted in the Borough. In the survey 
the location, diameter, species, condition and items of 
interest (nesting birds) etc. were recorded. The reason 
for it being undertaken was two fold — asa preliminary 
to East Paterson setting up a Shade Tree Department 
and to avert, if possible, the cancellation of the liability 
insurance policy by the company which had three claims 
pending for injuries received by pedestrians falling on 
the damaged sidewalks lifted by shallow rooted trees. 
Similar in-town tree surveys could be of interest to 
school and youth groups. 


Thinning 35-Year-Old White Spruce Plantations from 
Below: 10 Yr. Results — by W. M. Stiell is issued as 
Canadian Forestry Service Publication No. 1258. With 
some 18 million spruce seedlings being planted annually 
in Ontario alone the author suggests that information on 
its management will be needed soon for a growing 
number of plantations. 


D.D.T. Residues In Forest Soils, by W. N. Yule, 


Chemical Control Research Institute, Canadian Forestry 
Service, Ottawa, is a reprint of an article appearing in 
Vol. 5, No. 2, 1970 of the Bulletin of Environmental 
Contamination and Toxicology 
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Statement on Quetico Park 


Hon. Rene Brunelle 
Minister of Lands and Forests 


In this statement on Quetico Park | want to make two 
principle points. 

First, we are not insensitive to public opinion, nor is 
it our wish to ignore it. But we do want a broad sample 
of public opinion. For this reason | have appointed an 
advisory committee to provide a channel for the 
expression of public opinion. The representation on this 
committee is broad and varied. To obtain this public 
opinion the committee has called for briefs and adver- 
tised its intention to hold public meetings. | submit to 
you that this is the fair way — the democratic way — to 
achieve meaningful public participation in the planning 
process. | look to this committee to consider carefully 
ecological implications when framing their recommenda- 
tions to me for the management of this park. Already 
this committee has made a recommendation to me 
which | have accepted. It is that ‘This committee 
recommended to the Minister that the Department 
continue to refrain from issuing licences to cut timber in 
the Quetico Park under the O & M Agreement until this 
committee has made its final report and recommenda- 
tions to the Minister’. 

It has been charged that this committee is only a 
stalling tactic. This is absurd and calls into question the 
integrity of this committee. 


Second, the park is not now being desecrated or 
destroyed as has been charged. It will not be in the time 
it takes the committee to hear briefs, gather facts, 
prepare recommendations and report to me. Nor will it 
ever be, for that matter. Commercial cutting at this time 
is confined to the Northeast Section of the park and 
affects less than a half of one per cent of the area of the 
park each year. And, | would remind you again that 
commercial cutting is rigidly controlled to safeguard the 
pre-eminent recreational values. | should also bring to 
your attention the fact that our studies show clearly that 
this area is the least used part of the park and does not 
compare, in terms of recreational quality and potential, 
with other parts of the park. In contrast, as far back as 
1943, the superior recreational qualities of the Hunter 
Island area were recognized and the area set aside for 
exclusive recreational use. 

Let me say more about recreational use in the park. 
To give impact and meaning to my words | have 
provided you with 2 maps — one showing the sub- 
divisions of the park, the other, use pressure zones. 
Hunter's Island you will see has the heaviest use, and this 
area was set aside in 1943 for exclusive recreational use. 
The Timber Management Unit area in the Northwest 
(also referred to as the O-M Volume Agreement area) is 
the next most heavily-used area and rated as moderate to 
low on our scale. Here a moratorium on commercial 
cutting has been declared. The Jim Mathieu Lumber Co. 
area in the Northeast has the lowest use. And this is 
where commercial cutting now occurs. So you can see 
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that the possibility of conflict between recreation and 
commercial cutting in the park today is slight. But we 
know that high pressure for recreational use may expand 
to the Northeast. And we know we shall have to review 
our policy on commercial cutting there from time to 
time and curtail or eliminate this kind of cutting if either 
action is warranted. 

One more point of interest on recreational use: 95% 
of the users are Americans, principally because of their 
better access to waterways leading to Hunter's Island, 
the prime recreational area. 

We have been urged to reclassify Quetico Park from a 
natural environment park to a primitive park. While the 
natural environment classification provides for a wide 
variety of outdoor recreational opportunities to meet 
the needs of many interest groups, the present primitive 
classification imposes very stringent use restrictions 
which cater to a much narrower range of interests — 
basically to those interested in wilderness. Such a 
reclassification would mean, for instance, that the 
existing organized campground at French Lake would 
have to be phased out, no roads would be permitted 
anywhere within the park for any purpose and outboard 
motors would be completely banned. In addition, of 
course, no resource extraction would be permitted. We 
do not feel that it is in the total public interest to take 
this action at this time, bearing in mind that approxi- 
mately 50% of the park is now, and has been for many 
years, set aside for wilderness use. 


We have been urged to block the proposed sale of 
Domtar of its interests in Jim Mathieu Lumber Co. to O 
& M. O & M is a good corporate citizen of long-standing 
in the Ontario town of Fort Frances employing over 
1000. It will need the pulpwood and chips from the Jim 
Mathieu Licence and Sawmill at Sapawe for its 
$53,000,000 expansion in Fort Frances. And it can 
provide sawlogs from its licences for the Sapawe Mill 
employing 225 men. Thus there is sense to the sale. To 
be clear about this, keep in mind that only a portion of 
the Jim Mathieu licence occurs in the park. 

This government has earnestly sought expansion of 
the woods industry which accounts for 70% of employ- 
ment in Northwestern Ontario. | should point out that 
we have a responsibility to O & M to meet the wood 
requirements of their expanded facilities. 

Finally | want to emphasize that we are aware of the 
great recreational value of Quetico Park and we intend 
to preserve it. 


MEMBERS! 
ONTARIO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION'S 


ANNUAL MEETING and BANQUET 


Royal York Hotel 


TORONTO 


WED. - JANUARY 20 - 1971 


~<a ee 


2.30 P.M. MEETING — British Columbia Room 


PLANNING FOR SEVENTY-ONE 


6.30 P.M. BANQUET — Confederation Room 


Guest: Richard Rohmer, D.F.C., Q.C. 


A) “The MID-CANADA 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORRIDOR” 


QUETICO PARK!,. 


LET US FIRST SAY, WE ARE PERSONALLY CONCSPNED WITH THS SITUATION IN OUR 
CANADIAN PARKS. IT IS ONLY NATURAL TO BE MORE FAMILIAR RAGARDING THS 
PROBLEMS AND ADVANTAGES WITKIN CUR OWN PROVINCS, HOWSVER WS FAVS DEEP 


CONCSAN WITH RSGaRTS TO QUSTICO. MAY WE ASSURE YOU wi ARE INVCLYVED\ 


OUR FAMILY CONSISTS OF TWO ATULTS, THREE SONS UNTER AGE NINS. 
OUR PERSONAL DESIR FAS ALWAYS BEN TO VACATION AND TRAVEL. VISIT 
KISTOTICAL SITES, CONSERVATION ARMAS, IN GENERAL SNJOY OUR OWN CANATAL 


BEFORE SETTING OLT TO THE BORDER SOUTH OF Us. 


AS A FAMILY WE HAVES ENJOYED MANY OF OUR PARKS EY MuanNS OF EIKING 
CAMPING 4ND EVEN BY wWaY OF UUR SDUCATIONAL SYST2M. THIS PRIVILIcE MUST 


CONTINUE AND BECOMES EVEN BECADMR IN IT'S RANGE. V2 MUST HAVE PRIMITIVs 


PARKS, IF NOT FOR MYSELF, FOR THOSE ORGANIZATION SUCH AS NATURS CLUBS, 
SCOUTS, ROVERS, VENTURES, GUIDES AND ANYONE WHO WISHES TO ENJOY wILDERNESS 


IN OUR HOM IT REPRESENTS PART OF CUR NATIONAL HERITAGE, 


a ore 


ote i 


A PARALLEL WOULD Bi THE WESTMINISTER ABBSY TO THES SNGLISH. OUR GRYATHXPLORURS 
TRAVELLED TEESS FORSSTS AND RIVERS, LEE US NOT THSTROY THES WHICH CAN NAVER 
PE REPLACHD. SURELY WE CAN USE TO CUR ADVANTAGES THS PAST MNISFORTUNSS TO 

OUR 2nTTSRMENT IN DIRECTICN AND MORES USEFULL PURPOSM, ALRMADY WH FAVE Destroy 
ANIMAL SPECIES THAT CAN NEVER Fi EEPLACHED. 

TwENTY YSARS AGO PEOPLE VERS NOT CONC™FNED ABOUT PATKS, HOWEVER 
WITHCROWDED CITIES, URBAN SFRAWL, AND FREEWAYS, PEOPLE ARS SENKING TH? 
OUTDOORS IN GREAT NUMBERS. IN TIME WS WILL NESD MORE FARKS. WE FUEL 
PARKS SHOULD PROVI™S A NUMBER OF THINGS TO PUOPLE IN ALL WALKS OF LIYE. 

1. RECREATION 
2.ARTS AND CRAFTS 


3.CAMPING, BOATING, HIKING 
UNATURS STUDIES. 


PAGE TWO. 


CONT. 


WE WOULD LIKE T0 SEE ALL THS ANIMALS PROTECTED IN ONTARIO PARKS 
ANIMAL STUDIES, AND NATURE STUDIES. 

LUMBERING INTERESTS SHOULD NOT HAVES THE RIGHTS TO THE 
TREES IN PROVINCIAL PARKS. THSSE PARKS BELONG TO THS PROPLE 
OF OUR NATION TO EN.OY AS A PLACE OF BEAUTY, SURELY THERE ARN ENOUGH 
PRHES OUTSIDE PROVINCIAL PARKS FOR THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY. WE ARH 
QUITE SURE THIS COMMITTES IS AWARE THE DAMAGH LUMSERING INDUSTRY’ FAS 
CAUSED TO THE ECOLCGY OF THE PARKS | _ 

IN THE CASE OF QUETICO PARK WE WOULD LIKE TO SEH THE CLASSIFICATION 
CHANGED TO PRIMITIVE. 

IN CLOSING WE WOULD LIKR TO THINK THAT AS A TAXPAYSR WE ENTRUST 

TO OUR GOVERNMENT THS FUILRS OF OUR PRESENT PARK LANDS TO REMAIN IN THE NOs 
NATURSL STATE. QUETICO, PRIMITIVS AND HOPE TH FUTURES DEVELOPMGNT OF 


PARKS WILL CONTINUE AT AN ADVANCE RATZ TO OUR POPULATION REQUIREMENTS. 


RESFROTFULLY YOURS 
MR. Keds HUNTER and FAMILY 


6113 CORWIN AVE. 
NIAGARA FALLS ONTARIO 


Be ier ia 


LO THis 


WUsTICQ ADVISORY COMAITTEL 


Presented hy 


CANADIAK FAuMILY CAuPING PsDiuaTION INC. 


Ontario Loard of Directors. 
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ated, 
To the 

Quetico Advisary Comnittee 
by the 


Canadian ramnily Campin, Pederation Inc. 


Le INT.ODUCTION 


This Erief is being submitted on dehalf of the Canadian 
Family Camping Federation Inc., Ontario Board of Directors, and 
affiliated membership. A federation of 28 camping cluos, with 
a total membership of 840 families in the Province of Ontario. 

One of the odjectives of this organization, as outlined in 
our membership application orochure is "to recommend to the p»roper 
authorities, improvements in camping and hiking, facilities, pro- 
mote the aquisition, development or improved utilization and man- 
agemeiit of ou natural iesources ior future generations. Also 
to permicv Canadian. to have a voice in the operation and use of 


the counury”s natural resources." 


It may be said by way of introduccion, that our prime con- 
cern is the commercial lo,jzin, operations witnin the boundaries 
of. Quetico Provincial Fark: 


Ceri t Unt OobvOl eli oul 

Our object in submitting the Brief is to assist the Commit~- 
tee in its study of the Parks Claccification System, and to 
recothuend some changes in the legislation allowin, commercial 
lo.zing operations to »2e carried out in Trovincial Parks. We 
believe this to be of _reat value to the residents of Onta:io. 
These changes fall into the following categories: 


A. We propose that all commercial loging be discontinued 
immediately in Quetica Park, and that no further lumoer 
cuttin, licences be issued, 


B We propose recolfuending the reclassification of Quetico 
Provincial Park urom a “WNatucal wnviro.iment Park" to 
TPOLOLOVve. 

POLS AT Lacves: | 
I. Stop ,ing commercial lo;,ing within the boundaries ol Quetico 
Provincial Park. We are aware at time of writing this briel, 


oi the withdrawai of the Volume A reewent (Number C- 1774) that 
had been held by Ontario-ilinnesova on 4Uu square miles in the 
Northweevscorier of Quctico Park. At the .ame time, Lands and 
Focests.stait.had-found.that the compan, has suificient wood 
available to feeu a new mill in Fort Frances, without aes 
any wood irom the park. This leaves another 468 square mile 
exvea dn @uctico.whaich 1s. utillwwnder Timoer Lacenge. 


On October 8, 1970, concerned conservationists from ma jor 
conservation 2roups in ‘Canada and the United States met in the 
park with representatives of the forest industries and civil 
servants. Out oi this meetin, some interesting points emerged. 
Por example, it was learned that the direct income to the Ontario 
sovermment from forestsy operations in Qetico is exceeded by 
government expenditure .or forest mana.,ement, including partial 
reforestation of the cut-over areas. In other words, the Ont- 
ario taxpayer is pay ing for the privilage oi havin, Quetico Park 
cut oy, the Lorest industry. 


Quetico Park was brought into being in 1913 by The Order In 
Council. ‘It descride's it as "a public park and forest reserve, 
tish and same preserve, hsalth resort and iishin, jwround, ior the 
benel it, advantase and enyoyment of the people of Ontario, anu for 

he orotection Cieat ciel Lei, birds, awe and 1ur-Dvarin, animal 
therein.” OMetrecourpovinelal Parks as mot treated as a cultural 
treasure by the government of Ontario. It 1s, rather, treated 
as a tliioer manujement area in almost exactl, the same way as 
forested lands, which lie outside the park Doundary. It is be- 
in; managed very lar ely, for the benciit of commercial forest 
industry companies rathcr than "for the benerit, advantage aid 
enjoyment of the people." We believe, that Quetico is Deing op- 
erated in direct. contraveiition of its published. statements con- 
cernin., the park. 

It is commercial los:ing, which has eradicated many oi the 
sréeat’ 6tands ol “pime’ior which ‘Quetico > wes once noted: Weiescl 
that lumserin, is not yet deeply entrenched and can be curtailed 
WibnOuL Subatentwal economic dislocation. “Ouctaco- contains no 
tree species in commercial quantity that can not ve found out- 
side the park. 


Ti. Reclassification irom a "Natural Environment Park to 
"Primiiave clossit ication. 


Quetico 1s may gnificient ountry and Lt is "one oi the last 

ereat priiitive Ageas on the conieiaent, wandsy the lar cal ac- 
ceosible wilderness Zaue area in orth America" it ike also 
much more than this. Ol all Ontario’s major bore, me bey Se On 
the richest dn terms of human history. Soth of the great trunk 
routes ot the northwest fur trade (the “Voyaz,eur's Hi,hway") run 
throu.h the Park. The Dawson toute, over which Coionel Garnet 
Wolseley took his troops to confront Louls Ricl in 1870, passes 
through it. The Park boasts one ot the’ heaviest concentrations 
Of Indian rock paintings in North America. its water rouves were 
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travelled by La Verenaryl, Daniel Harmon, Simon fraser, Alexander 
ilacKenzie, and David Thompson. Even more important, the park has 
uniye eco.ogical properties, Quetico Park, then is rich in aes- 
thetic, historical, scientific, and recreational values. Like 
other lar.,e parks, it also has an important funcvion as a sanc- 
tuary for endangered species such as the ald eatle and timber 
woli, both of which are present. It is a cultural treasure, as 
the Order-in-Council puts it, “tor the benerit, advanta,e and 


enjoyment oi people" includin., those who don't happen to have 
been vorn yet. 


SU ty 


If we sit by anc allow hyprocrisy and the destruction oi our 
natural heritas,e, we will lose by default anu pass on a degraded 
park system to those who follow us. To allow this to happen, 
especiaily at a tine when we profess awareness of the declining 


quality; of our envi.onnment, would be our dis. race. 
This Brief is nespectiull; suomicted, 

Canadian Family Camping Federation Ind. 

Ontario Board of Directors, 


Bos 097, Rexdale, Ontario. 


Lated Irebruary 24, 1971. 


A BRIEF TO THE QUETICS ADVISORY COMMITTEE REGARDING THE PROPOSED 
RECLASSIFICATION OF QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK AS A PRIMITIVE AREA 


SUBMITTEG BY POLLUTION PROBE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Pollution Probe strongly recommends that the Department of Lands 
and Forests of Ontario reclassify all of Quetico Park (except existing public 
camping areas) as a primitive area under the official parks classification 
system. This classification would protect the park from most kinds of eco- 
logical damage and preserve its unique wilderness identity. 


Specifically, we feel: 


1) Quetico is the closest thing we still have to a natural wilderness 
ecoloay in Ontario which is also reasonably accessible. 


2) It is an essential asset for the natural sciences as a “base line” 
in the study of man's impact on his environment. 


3) It is a refuge for many animal species, including man, requiring a 
healthy, peaceful, largely uncontaminated habitat in which to escape, 
sometimes only briefly, from a world all too busy with its own 
destruction. 


These are only a few of the reasons why we would like to see the 
park protected from logging, mining, destructive recreation, and all such 
abuses that upset its fragile natural balance. The only “management” that a 
wilderness area needs is to be left alone as much as possible. ‘!e must not 
necessarily be afraid to let Nature do the job she has been doing so success- 
fully for millenia that we now hava areas like Quetico to study and enjoy. 


We are a society with almost unlimited ability to change, usually 
for the worse, our environment and our natural heritage. ‘le should all regret 
the loss of Quctico if not for ourselves then for our children who one day may 
ask “What was a wilderness" and who may take us to task for not consulting them 
before its elimination. There must come a time and a place when we say to our- 
selves as a society interested in more than short term goals - "Hands off." 
Tne time is now and the place is Quetico Provincial Park. 


Rasnectfully submitted by 

Terry Aldon 

for Pollution Probe at the University 
of Toronto 


February 26, 1971 
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25 February 1971 


R. T. Thomson 

Secretary 

Quetico Advisory Committee 
Ontario Dept. Lands & Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


Sir: 


Thais eprset Tiss torsetororth considerativons which itis 
suggested should be part of any decisions relating to 
management of Quetico Provincial Park. 


The Quetico Provincial Park is an area which, along with 
adjacent Superior Forest, is a wilderness unlike any 
other area in the world. 


Among its resources are its plant and animal life, its 
solitude, its vastness, “its Silence, 1ts beauty, 1ts 
primitive character and the clean clearness of its waters. 
Once lost, they would be irreplaceable. 


If the function of the Park is to preserve these resources 
in this unique setting, it is assumed any management 
procedures should aim to enhance, rather than diminish 

the qualities indigenous to the area. 


Thetenjoyment of tits area Should not require changtreree 


to satisfy those desiring more modern conveniences or 

easier access. For those who prefer comforts and activities 
more man-made, other parks have been set aside and equippe4-- 
and should be so used. 


Many recreation areas benefit from programs of managed 
lumbering and grazing. Such areas often are improved in 
beauty and abundance of wild life as well as useability 

by properly managed multiple use. Such is not the case, 
however, in Quetico. It's value lies in keeping it as it is. 


In planning Of pDenmitlings any action, the eChiects (of sac 
action should be considered, as well as the possibility of 
better alternatives. 


- Will it improve present qualities? 

- What will be the short-range, immediate effects? 
s What might be the long-range, ultimate effect? 
What are the possible or probable side-effects? 
- What alternative action might be better? 

- What other areas might be more suitable for 
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LOGGING: Realizing that in some areas therapeutic cutting 
can improve the character of the forest and conditions 

for animal life, the consideration of the favorable effects 
must be balanced against the inevitable side-effects. 


in the Quetico, the primitive character 1s part of 7 1he 

reason for its being preserved, and an "improved" forest 

is not necessarily desirable. And, what of the side-effects? 
For logging, roads would be necessary. With roads pro- 
viding easier access this would invite the possibility of 
over-use, miss-use, pollution and loss of many of the 
intangible resources making up the primitive character of 

the area. 


PESTICIDES: Aerial spraying with pesticides would have a 
Similar effect of changing the natural processes, possibly 
upsetting the ecological balance and,even more possibly, 
contaminating the water. 


TRAPPING: Limited trapping might be permitted within 
the scope of effective wildlife management. However, 

the important consideration is not any economic pressure, 
but the ecological balance of the auea. 


MINERALS: | Drastic negative effects could only .bevexpecved 
to result from mineral mining or exploration, with the 
accompanying effects of roads, pollution, and driving out 
of the wild-life. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS: Use of outboard motors, while a con- 
venience for some, would adversely affect the character 
of the aréa and its appeal to those attracted. by ;the 
clean solitude’ of the, Quetico. ,.p policy, of canoes ron] ye 
is strongly recommended. 


SNOWMOBILES: Indiscriminate use by snowmobilers could 
reduce the sanctuary to a race track, while limited use 
might be permitted only when accompanied by park officials 
or through permits issued only to known responsible indi- 
viduals. But, would any such use be worth the probability 
of driving animals from their winter habitat, just for 
another “convenience? Again, a policy, of "snowshoes only” 
would be the recommendation. 


25 February 1971 
nt Quetico Brief - 3 


It is hoped that the Quetico Provincial Park will always be 
there for people who do not want to change it, people who 
apOreClateet 2Or Wat Lt IS..cethis Undue Dat of the 
world. 


Change its character and it will not be possible-to return 
Pero ter DLescitnstave,.of Deing. Ivyis fragile. wit is 
irreplaceable. 


Preserve it by concerned and thoughtful management and you 
pass along to future generations what we have been fortunate 
to have experienced -- the heritage of what the Quetico has, 
what it gives -- by being what it is. 


Respectfully submitted, 

rank V. Thornburg 

4085 Idaho Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55427 
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Southfield, Michnic.< 
Febuery «<3, 197i] 
M~ RR. T. Thomson, Secretary, 
{&. tico Advisory Committee, 


Ontario Dept of Lands and Forests 
Fort Frencis, Ontzrio 
Committee, ee 
Iam a high school student at Wylie F. Groves High, 
and a member of the Groves Ecology Club. I have been to Quetico 
a number of times so I know what I am talking about when [ 
will refer to the Park. This will be a statement of my views 
and no one @ises and will serve to show what Wy. stéind'is.én.the 
subject. 
First of all I will state my stand on this issue and go 
on from there. 
"T request that Cuetico Provincial Park 
be re-classified under the classification 
of provincial parks in Ontario as a 
Primitive Park3" 
The first thing is "Why log at e11f" Cuetico is located 
in such an area that to do this would be pure -insanity. The 
type of soil in which these trees eromae very poor in mineral 
content end also very acid that logging this area und letting 
the rain wash whet nutrients that ere in this soil would surely 
render this area in fertile, unless huge emounts of commercial 
fertilizess were used, which then would polute the glacial lakes 
so severly that the damzge.could be irreversible. Another thing 
is the time in which it took to grow the triees. The conditions 
be what they are in the park with respect to plant growth, that these 
trees must <t least be a century old or more with an éeverage 
Gdiameter of eight inches. Those ure very old trees with respect 
to there size; I know this for eé fact because I sat down and 


counted the anueul rings of one such tree. 


The second thing I would like to tazk scout is the road byuiic.iig 

wich is going on in the perk right now. gave you ever thought of 
what the consequences might ve in building a three lane wide ho spine 
road-well Itthink you better start soon before you make Guetico 
another Algonquin Park. In making such roadSyou make it more accessible 
to the undesirable type of cumper. The typé is well known eround 
Michigan, he is the guy who brings the forest fires, the thousands 
of pounds of garbage, and he is also the guy who wants to bring 
home with him- cammers campers and more trailer campers; you know 
what that brings about, just look at Yellowstone in Wyoming. I 
am sure glad you people are weighing all the disadvantages ageinst 
the one advantege; why one advantage because all you really get 
out of logging is money AND THATS ALL? 

Thank you for your consideration in placing this on the | 
record. | 


Sincerely, — 
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This brief is submitted by THOMAS A. BECKETT, Hamilton 
lawyer and conservationist. Mr. Beckett has been the Chairman of 
the Hamilton and Region Conservation Authority since its creation 
in 1966, previous to that was Vice-Chairman and subsequently 
Chairman of the Spencer Creek Conservation Authority, its pre- 
decessor. Mr. Beckett has been a Director of the Conservation 
Council of Ontario, representing the Committee of Conservation 
Authority Chairman. He is the first honourary life member of the 
Algonquin Wildlands League. He was the first recipient of the 
Niagara Region Development Council's Green Space Award for leader- 
ship in meeting outdoor recreational needs in 1966. He was Chairman 
of the task force of the Liberal Party of Ontario to develop a 
policy on the Department of the Environment. His policy paper was 
adopted in open convention earlier this year. He is presently a 
candidate for the Liberal Party in the provincial riding of 


Wentworth North. 


Ne 


TO: Quetico Park Advisory Committee, 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 


This brief is submitted in the hope that in some small 
way it will assist your Committee in coming to the conclusion that 
Quetico must be saved from commercial exploitation and zoned a 
Primitive Park. Nothing that I could say here could add much that 
is new to the learned arguments that have been made on both sides 
of the Quetico issue. ‘There are, however, some points on which I 
feel compelled to comment. One of the persistant arguments heard 
in support of logging in Quetico (and in other Provincial Parks) 
is; that,certain, economic benefits accrue to individuais working 
in the industry and perhaps to Ontario generally. Viewed in 
narrower terms, this is no doubt so; in its broader aspects it 
is at least questionable. But has our society now stooped to the 
point of selling our precious wilderness refuges, our few remaining 
natural open spaces because it is economically "profitable"? Surely, 
this philosophy-is\sick, barren: and destined.to convert all our 
parks into large tree farms. If it is economical to harvest timber 
in Quetico at the present rate, will it not be even more economical 
to increase the rate of cutting as the demand for wood fibre in- 
creases? When the population of North America doubles and redoubles, 
when the ability of the United States' forests to supply vastly in- 
creased demand falters, will we allow more and more cutting, simply 
because it is economically beneficial? Mr. Rene Brunelle himself 


confessed in Sudbury last fall that eventually logging will have to 


tes 

be phased out of our parks. Must we wait until our primitive park 
has been ecologically transformed? Can we not yet see the folly of 
allowing economic considerations to predominate over sound ecological 
considerations? 

Mr. Rene Brunelle and other proponents of cutting in the 
park, In an ELtort to stavevor. the impression that they would sell 
out our park's resources for a few dollars, try to convince us that 
clear cutting in our parks is necessary to keep the forest healthy. 
At the risk of passing an opinion on a technical matter, I submit 
that this suggestion is ridiculous nonsense and an insult to the 
intelligence of the people of this province! One forestry professor 
recently told me that wilderness forests are ‘unhealthy and un- 
desirable", that one would not want to visit a wilderness forest. 
(There are not any left, according to him, thanks to the forestry 
industry.) Can these men in their efforts to serve the interests 
of the pulp and paper industry really believe that intelligent 
citizens will swallow such ill-disguised propaganda? Can these men 
really think that they can convince the people of this province that 
our forests were sick and unhealthy when Champlain arrived on the 
scene? (My forestry professor friend says that they were.) Were 
the vast hardwood forests of Southern Ontario sick and diseased? 
What happened to the magnificent pine forests of Ontario -- died 
from natural causes or from the woodman's axe? [ven if there were 
substance to the argument, surely, somewhere in our vast province 
people are entitled to preserve for themselves such “unhealthy" 
wilderness areas. The next thirty years in North America will bring 
unprecedented demands on all our resources; minerals, pulp, lumber, 
water, etc. But most especially will these demands grow on our re- 


creational resources. A reliable estimate suggests that demands 
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on our parklands in Ontario will increase eight to tenfold in the 
next decade: This is easy to understand in the face of not only 
dramatic increases in population but in the face of profound changes 
in the life-style of this multitude. We have seen the 6-day week 
become 5; the 4-day week is nearly here; the 3-day week is just over 
the horizon; an ever greater proportion of this increased population 
will have the facility and the financial ability to flock to our 
parks in leisure time. The parks today are over-used; the probabil- 
ity is now that the demands of parkland of all categories will far 
outstrip the supply. The rationing of parks use is already a prob- 
ability. IS it not, therefore, obvious that the increased recreational 
demand on Quetico will more and more come in conflict with the demands 
for commercial exploitation of the park? 

The fact that the Government of Ontario has found it 
necessary to set up a committee to help it decide whether Quetico 
should be used for commercial exploitation or used for the recre- 
ational enjoyment of the people of this province only underlines the 
fact that the government does not yet understand or appreciate the 
wider environmental problems. . Surely, it would have been more approp- 
riate to set up a committee in Ontario to decide how wood fibre can 
be recycled in our society, thereby reducing the demands upon our 
forests and our parks, to say nothing of the reduced demands upon 
our solid waste disposal capacities. But the proponents of logging 
in the park cite the multiple use approach, that logging in the 
vark is only a reasonable compromise with the recreational uses in 
the park. With all respect, this is like asking a fieldmouse to work 
out a reasonable compromise with a large elephant that has amprous 


intentions. In any event, to use the expression 'multiple use' with 
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reference to a park in such a way that it permits commercial ex- 
ploitation is a gross distortion of the meaning of the words 
‘multiple use'. It was never intended to mean a multiplicity of 
uses, whether recreational, industrial, commercial or otherwise. 

One of the other arguments that I have heard used by 
those in favour of logging is that saving Quetico as a primitive 
park will be of benefit to but a small minority at the expense of 
all taxpayers. Such an argument is fallacious and reveals a lack 
of understanding of our park system. Wilderness and primitive areas 
by their very nature, by definition, will see relatively few humans 
at any given time. Is it, therefore, to be argued that we should 
have no primitive parks, simply because everybody isn't in physical 
shape to canoe or hike through them? Are we not big enough, rich 
enough, mature enough to have a whole range of parks in this pro- 
vince, all the way from the baseball park to the wilderness park? 
Need this point be argued any further? And is it really true that 
a person has to physically visit a park in order ‘to use or enjoy 
it? I have never visited the great game preserves of Africa but I 
would feel a personal loss if they were destroyed or lost. I 
have not visited many of the beautiful places on this earth, and 
urébably never will but would 2*not "surfer a feeling “of -loss 1 
such places were destroyed? Can I not enjoy many of the worlds 
works of art simply by knowing that they exist; would we not all feel 
a sense of loss if the Mona Lisa was destroyed, even though many of 
us have not personally seen it? Can one not enjoy a wilderness 
just by knowing it is there, by feeling that perhaps some Cay. i oe 
be there, or my children or their children might go there? This 


vicarious enjoyment of wilderness is second only to actual enjoyment. 


Se a 2s 
I have never been to Quetico; I have read of it in our historv; I 
have seen it in films and I dream of the day when I, too, can 
paddle my canoe through its great magnificence. But does the fact 
that I haven't been there deprive me of the right to be concerned 
about QOuUGtLCO Ss destinve - L think’ not. 

The allegation is that the Quetico issue involves only a 
few conservationists, ecologists and bird-watcher types is entirely 
PatlaCLOus.. WPUDLIG Opinion 1S," in*my” judgment, preponuerantiy in 
favour of stopping the exploitation of our park. One could expect 
opposition to commercial exploitation from such organizations as the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, the Algonquin Wildlands League, 
the National and Provincial Parks Association of Canada, the Con- 
servation Council of Ontario, and Pollution Probe, etc. These 
Organizations are knowledgable in their concern for environmental 
matters; but this Committee should be aware of the huge numbers of 
people that are demonstrating their concern about the future of 
Quetico. It is interesting to note, as an example, that the Liberal 
Party of Ontario at a recent policy rally in Toronto overwhelmingly 
adopted a policy statement to the effect that a Liberal government 
would immediately end logging in Quetico, while at the same time 
protecting the economic interests of those who would be adversely 
affected by the anne in government policy. Although it might be 
enjoyable for some people to believe that the Liberal Party of 
Ontario represents only a small minority in the province, it would, 
in my respectful submission, be an unfortunate error. 

Public opinion is changing. The way people think about 
their environment is changing; we are giving up the notion that 


nature is to be conquered, that the forest is to be conquered. If 
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government opinion had been able to keep up with changing public 
opinion, this issue would have been resolved long ago. 

Let us hope that this Committee can make the recommend- 
ations that must be made to save this park. This decision, with 
all respect, is not and ought not to be a technical one. It isa 
political decision, a social decision. Society must decide how its 
parks are to be used, society must decide if the machine will be 
allowed within the boundaries of Quetico park, simply because val- 
uable resources are there to be harvested. I cannot quarrel with 
the expertise of the professional forester in his ability to grow 
trees as a crop but, surely, we must recognize by now that that is 
not the point. 

Finally, I want to say a word about emotionalism. There 
are those reading this brief who may say that it is based on an 
emotional argument, that many of thepreservationists base their 
appeal on emotion. To this there can be no doubt. Quetico involves 
emotions, wilderness experience is an emotional experience. If 
one cannot sense deep emotion while camped on the shores of some 
placid wilderness lake, hearing the cry of the loon, he will never 
understand the pleas of those who would save this great park, 
and for that person I offer the emotion of pity and sadness. 

No doubt our society will eventually be judged for how 
it has treated its wilderness and its environment. Your Committee 
has a unique opportunity to make for itself a place in .tnesnisrory 
of this country. Although it may not be true that your recommend- 
ation to zone this park a primitive park will automatically render 
you national heros, I am convinced that if Quetico is not saved 


now from the loggers' machines, our children and their children will 


curse those responsible for destroying a heritage which is theirs. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


THOMAS A. BECKETT, Esq. 
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18 February 1971 615 Merton St., 
Toronto 7, Ontario 


To the members of the Hon. Rene Brunelle's Advisory 
Committee on Quetico Wilderness Park 


Gentlemen: 


I have never before submitted a brief, and do not 
know the correct terminology to use, ir there is anyi But 
I went Mr. Brunelle, the Government of Ontario and you, 
gentlemen, to know my thoughts on Quetico. 


You will notice that I frequently say “in ny 
opinion" for IL am well aware that I am not an expert on 
natural history, plants,trees or wildlife. Nor aml a 
member of any society that represents these interests 
(though I can well see that it is time I did become a member}) 
but from reading the newspapers I conclude that writing to 
the Advisory Committee is the correct repository for m¥ 
Opinions and thoughts. 


the tirst reason for submitting this brief is this: 
I enjoy fishing and camping, and am prepared to portage my 
tent, canoe and gear to the required water (although it 
would be nice if quiet "fishable" water wete near to hand). 
{ say I am prepared to do this, but I am NOT prepared to find 
myself in areas where logging personnel have been working 
and wrecking the area, vlus man-made, ugly artificial roads. 
in short, I am not prepared to have to spend my short 
vacation in places where I can observe the results of 
man's havoc and devastation and greed. 


This may seem to you a selfish and entirely self- 
motivated opinion, and that it is, I am prepared to concede. 


But I also feel that it is not ethically correct 
for any of our natural parks to be sold to the highest 
bidder; it is not right ecologically, in my opinion, for 
the wildlife's shelter and food to be destroyed so that 
birds and small game are dying, being denied their natural 
environment. 


DO my thinking, 16.18 noterieh? to. sella tree. ior 
profit. If trees in our varks are diseased, then it is the 
reponsivility ot the Dept. of Lands & Forests to investigate 
and either restore the trees or heve the area re-forestea. 
(After all, if it were not for me and thousands like me, 
the Dept. of Lands and Forests wouldn't be emvloyed( 


it does not affect me that American as weil as 
Canadian companies share this profit-making. It would still 
be wrong for a private company of any nationality to destroy 
Canada's natural beauty. 


(More) 


The Hon. Rene Brunelle's 613 Merton St., 
Advisory Committee on Poronto 7. 
Quetico Park. 
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i am aware that the government, forced into a corner, 
may come up with the plea that many men will be deprived of 
work; JI am not an economist, but I believe that there exists, 
or should exist a department for finding and offering alternate 
work, since the number ot men involved cannot run into the 
hundreds of thousands. As an argument, this falls into the 
category of "What is going to happen to the casual snow 
shovellers in summer time?" 


if there are mining rights on Park land, that is 
being used tor the benefit otf the public, then these rights 
should be bought outg or cease to exist in some way. (I told 
you I was not an expert!) 


To sum up then: in my view, Quetico should be put 
into a category where no commercial interests are permitted 
to operate at all. tven if the large percentage of the 
public only use the campsite, and do not wish (as I do) to 
explore and portage, then the whole park should still be left 
for the benefit of future generations (and look flow rapidly 
we are expanding, with some youngsters never even having seen 
a "wild" animal). 
= if am aware that Canada has millions of miles of 
iand in the Far North, but I am referring generally to parks 
that are easily accessible, though I do not much want to see 
the Arctic and its animals destroyed either. 


So please place this brief with others of the same 
opinions 


I WANT QUETICO TO STAY AS IT IS, NATURAL AND BEAUTIFUL WITH 
NO COMMERCIAL INZERESTS OPERATING. 


Thank you for your time, 


“gu, elle 


(Mrs.) Dorothy #. Robb 
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Kel. SHOMOSsSOn, 


secretary Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Ontario Denartnen: of Lands and Forests, 
Porn. Mraneis, Oreo. 
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Statement Regarding Master Flan for Quetico Frovincial fark 


The Provincial Parks of Ontario, especially those in 
the south, are experiencing great pressures from the many 
visitors that frequent them. In many of them, it is hard 
to experience a true wilderness experience due to over- 
crowding. ixpanding Canadian population growth and increased 
leisure time of citizens will make great demands for much 
more recreational space than is presently available. 

Quetico Provincial Park offers people the chance for 
true wilderness camping. The increasing popularity of 
canoe camping in the province will make large demands for 
more parks of a wilderness nature for such a pursuit. But 
the biggest threat to such recreational use in the Quetico 
is the present policy allowing logging in the park. With 
all the timber and pulpwood reserves in Ontario, it is 
impossible to understand why wood resources from the park 
are necessary. Even the most modern logging techniaues in 
practice today are ecologically destructive besides the 
problem of esthetic ruin to those who wish a wilderness 
experience. If curtailment of loggine in the vark would 
bring economic problems to those in the area, surely the 
Government of Ontario could compensate them and assist in 
relocation of those effected to other areas of available 
forest resources. 

The wildlands of Canada are a part of a precious 
heritage for all of its citizens, both those here today 
and those to come. We recommend that all logging be 
stopped in the park and it be used for recreational pur- 
poses only. Once a wilderness is destroyed, man and his 
technology cannot create a new one. 


Ae hk oe a , 
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Dr. and Mrs. Walter Glooschenko 


2074 Deyneourt Drive 
Burlington, Ontario 
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A Brief to the Quetico Advisory Committee 
BAS ol as Ca 
Gentlanen: 


Last sunmer I made a business trip to Winnipeg. but since I had never 
before travelled along Highway 17 I mixed business with pleasure and allowed 
several extra deys for travelling. After the flat, agricultural lands of 
southwestern Ontario I was enchanted with what I saw. But, of course, this 
was typical tourist country, not unspoiled wilderness. How much more thrilling 
Quetico Provincial Park must be. 


But even this, so I am told, is no longer truly primitive. Logging 
companies, not content with the wealth of forested area outside the park, 
have already penetrated into Quetico. Here, presumably, larger trees are 
more readily available, stands are denser, payments are cheaper, and profits 
are greater. oads are presently being cut through some sections of the 
park and streams are being bridged. If Quetico is to be logged, then Ontario 
will have lost its last large tract of primeval forest. The question arises - 
"why should this be?" When trees are so plentitul outside the park, is it 
really necessary to sell the people's heritage? 


The wish to have Quetico classed as a Primitive Park is not 4 sentimental 
whim. ‘the population of southern Ontario is growing steadily and both re- 
ereational and natural study areas are becoming overcrowded. For those who 
want to enjoy primitive nature there is only one reasonably accessible place - 
Quetico. This is a land where young people can go on extended canoe trips, 
where tishemaen can angle peacefully, where naturalists can pursue their 
hobbies, and ecologists can study the natural environment. When so little of 
unspoiled wilderness is left, shoula we not make an effort to preserve that 
little, intact? To reach this area requires effort, and only the serious- 
minded naturalist or sportsman will attenpt it. This is how Quetico should 
reaain —- pretty much as early explorers saw it. 


The members of the Kent Nature Club join with other such organizations in 
urging that Quetico Provincial Park be designated a Primitive Park. By doing 
this you will ensure that Ontario will have one area of rare, unspoiled wilder- 
ness, preserved for future generations to see and enjoy. 
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HBW: gar Harry 8. Wressell, 
Treasurer 
Kent Nature Club 
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Daryl Howes-Jones 
279 Bdgemont St. S. 
Hamilton Ont. 


Dear Sirs. 
A BRIE? ON QUETICO PARK 


All logging operations and mining operations must be 
stopped immediately and Quetico park must be 
revaluated as a primitive park, my reasons are as 
follows. 
1. As a naturalist and a future scientist 
doing work in Canada the need for areas of ° 
untouched land, of ecosystems whose stability 
is controlled solely by intrinsic variables 
unharmed by mans intrusions, are becoming 
scarcer all the time. Indeed if they disappear 
a vast storehouse of knowledge of the 
regulation of natural systems of food 
cycles and populations will be lost. 
Consistently I have,papers on population 
dynamics whose results have been foreshortened 
by human variables such as pollution, 
disruption of habitat, farming methods etc. 
Thus a thorough understanding of the natural 
system will be lost. Since Quetico remains 
mostly as a climax region its species 
composition and population are relatively 
stable thus it offers excellent possibilities 
for study because their are few other places 
in Canada and indeed the world that resemble 
Queticos unique characteristics or is ina 
climax state as Quetico is. In this day and 
age a thorough understanding of our natural 
| enviroment is a necessity and Quetico can 
greatly add towards this purpose. What we 
| gain in knowledge about Queticos natural 
uniqueness will far outweigh the temporary 
gains of commercial exploitation. If natural 
wilderness areas such as Quetico continue to 
disappear scientists such as I will leave the 
country in search of better areas to work in. 
This viewpoint is also shared by a number of 
my colleagues. 


2e Due to Queticos unique system of interconnecting 
waterways any pollution discharged in one area 
will spread to many regions af’ecting many 
animal species and populations not just a few. 
Therefore lumbering and mining must be terminated 
in all areas immediately before its effects can 
be felt and Queticos scientific values are 
altered, eg as mentioned above. 


7e 


wimited access should be made for people to 
the periferal regions of the park, The interbor 
should remain intact and free from access by 
roads. This can be done because people have 
Little affect on the enviroment-if not in to 


great a number-thus Queticos unigue characterisistics 


will not be destroyed nor its natural ecosystems 
affected. For this reason Queticos interior 
can be opened to a limited number of canoeLsts. 


I have heard from a number of sources that 
the people of Ontario have to pay for the 
privelege of having their province logged. 
Thus as a taxpayer I strongly oppose having 
to pay money grabbing industrialists to ruin 
what I want to keep as is and indeed pay for 
its destruction. 


Except for Quetico there is no other accessible 
primitive park in Ontario. There is no other 
place people can go to be alone and free 

except Algonquin which now has already to many 
people and is being ruined by logging and 
commercial exploitation due to the number of 
tourists. Therefore Quetico must be saved now 
and be classified as a primitive park. 


If Quetico is to be made a primitive park 

it should be left as the name implies,a 
primitive region. Spraying operations, 
snowmobiles, road construction, trapping 

and hunting should be banned from the park. 

If these activities were allowed then the 
scientific value of the park would be destroyed 
as was mentioned in number one. 


In conclusion I support all the recomondations 
put forward by both the F.O.N and the Algonquin 
Wildlands League. 


Yours truly 
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Brief to the Department of Lands and Forests 
Minister's Advisory Committee on Quetico 


Submitted by 
Charles Bouskill 3 Ridgecross itd., Islington 
John Gillies 766 Avenue Rd., Toronto 
Jonathan Haiblen 90 Huron St., ‘Yoronto 
Philip Wiel él Mayfair Ave., apt. 901, Toronto 
M Anthony Usher 1 Devonshire Place, Tvronto 


February 22, 1971 
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osicners of this brief share lons experience as campers and staff 
ylor Statten Camps in Algonquin Park, and we have each wnder the 
ces of the camos canoe trinped in Quetico Park and the uetico- 
jor boundary waters’ to a cumilative total of 265 days. This 
or’ x is being submitted independent! ly of and without consultation 
with the ‘aylor Statten Camp Company. Nevertreless we mircht point out 
that the Taylor Statien groups sent out each swaer since 1965 have to 
our knowledge made the camps the lar;est single Canadian us::rs of the 
park interior in recent tines.” Our primary anvoroach, however, is as 
citizens of Ontario, familiar and concerned with low intensity recre- 
ational wilderness use not only in ‘wetico but also over wide areas of 
the vrovince. 
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We wish to make nates reservations sche the methods of solicitation of 
public opinion being used by the Government. When public hearings 
were held on the subject of Algonquin Fark in the autumn of 1968, Ont- 
arians ha’ an opoortunity to asses: fovernment policy as set out in 
the provisional master plan and sug:‘est alternatives, using this con- 
rete proposal as a point of departure. The lack of substantive pro- 
posais for Yuetico Far means that the nublic must attempt to granple 
with vresently ill-defined and nebulous policies, particularly with 
resnect to timber cutting, and must in criticising try to anticipate 
future covernment action Ad non-action. 


Also the apparent nolicy of treatine varks and wildernes:s regions ind- 
ividually and in isolation from each other is shortsighted and mis- 
lealing. A seneral nolicy of park use must be formulated for the 
nrovince on the basis of province-wide considerations and in partic- 
ulir the provincial distribution of nopulation and economic activity. 
we do not cbject to the idea of multiple use of provincial parks and 
other crown lands, when "multiple use" means multiple and complement- 
ary uses within the provincial system and not necessarily multiple use 
within every park, 


hultinle use, including intensive recreation and logeing, is acceotable 
within some provincial parks, including Algonquin. we do not consider 
multiple use to be acceptable within Quetico Park. The keystones of 
Quetico Par'< nolicy should be: 

oe principal use should be low density wildernes:: recreation; iee., 
canoe trin-ing and equivalents. 

iiish density recrcation - camping and commercial development - should 
be restricted to the present site at French Lake. 

Thee should be no lopeing, mining, or any other form of resource 
exmloitation within the park, 

we recognise that serious wil lerness canoe trinping, whether carried 
out by hirhly capitalised children's camps under the supervision of 
trained leaders, or by well-equinned and hichly skilled individuals, 


ee Sere) 


“Between 1965 and 1970, approximately 150 individuals in 15 groups 
completed trins averazing 2h da days each, 


is at the present time a recreational pastime used disproportionately 
by upper middle class and upper class citizens. his in no way re- 
duces its objective value as a recreational ani learning experience. 
The facb that wilderness canoe tripping in an area like Quetico far 
removed from the bulk of the province's population requires leisure 
time and money such that it is beyond the reach of most is a wider 
social problem. It is in no way met by reducing opportunities for 
this type of recreation in order to further mass recreation in areas 
ideally suited for low density use, 


Quetico is such an area. It is so far removed from large centres of 
population, especially Ontario centres, that it cannot compete succ- 
essfully as a major mass recreational attraction. It is also unique 
in several respects: 

Next to Algonquin Park, Quetico has the greatest variety and flexibility 
for canoe tripring of any region in the province. 

Unlike Algonquin Fark and most other forested areas south of the height 
of land, Juetico has not been submitted to the depredations of heavy 
and continuous lorsing in recent times, or of major human settlement, 
or of heav:y recreavional use; and its watercourses have not been sig- 
nificantly altered by hydroelectric or control dams. 

yuetico contains in the Dawson i'rail and boundary waters routes one 
of the most sirnificant and historic parts of the trans-Canada water 
route. These routes are unique in that they remain in appearance and 
atmosphere for the most part the same routes as used by the Indians, 
the voyareurs, and the wolseley expedition. Few areas in Canada can 
match the possibilities herein for identification with our history, 
an identification that depends upon continued low density wilderness 
use. 

Quetico combines the above features with considerably more natural 
beauty than most other forested areas, including, in our opinion, 
Algonquin Park. 


If our society cannot afford to set aside a few small and wnique areas 
such as juetico - four-tenths of one per cent of the province's area - 
and prohibit therein any exploitative or recreational use which might 
sirnificantly affect the natural order, then we show a terrible lack 
of respect for and faith in anything but ourselves and our fleeting 
momentary needs and desires. 


we appreciate the arguments made on behalf of restricted logeing oper- 
ations in provincial varks, in particular their economic imortance 

to marginal communities and their consumption of good timber which 
might otherwise rot. The economic arrumentsvcarry considerable weight 
in some areas, but not in uetico. 


The pooulation supported by lumbering in Algonquin Park is large and 
extensive. The population supported by lumbering in Quetico Park is 
much smaller and much more concentrated. It will be relatively easy 


for an enterprising and determined government to find alternative em- 
nloyment for the workers of Sapawe, even ignoring the fact that 
Guetico is but one: small region in a vast area of expiditable forest. 
Algonquin, on the other hand, is a virtual island of fine pine forest 
mostly surrounded by cleared land. 


The exploitation of timber, no matter how carefully carried out and 
seasonally restricted, requires roads and trails which scar the land- 
scape, and it requires tree cutting which alters the development and 
inhibits the maturation of the biotic community. The principle that 
a few significant areas of wilderness should be allowed to develop 
and change on their own, relatively free from human intervention, 

is both aesthetically and scientifically defensible. Quetico is per- 
haps the best place in the province to apply this principle. Mill- 
arney and lake Superior parks might be others. The only place this 
principle has been recognised - and we are not belittling it - 1s in 
Polar Bear Park which is virtually inaccessible to the public and is 
intended to remain so. ‘This principle need not be recognised in Al- 
gonquin Park, however, which, for better or for worse, has not been 
Nwilderness" for many years, and which of all the large parks is best 
located for and best suited as a centre for high and medium density 
mass recreation. 


The only place for mass recreation in Quetico is at the off-highway 
campsite at French Lake. Any new project would require construction 

of interior access roads. This would be disastrous to any wilderness 
concept. Also essential to the wilderness principle are the following 
restrictions: 

No motorboats nor private aeroplanes should be permitted to use the in- 
terior waters of the park. 

Miotors used on the boundarv waters and French and Pickerel lakes should 
be 20 horsepower or less. Aeronlane landings thereon should be at 
bases and elsewhere by permission only. 

No snowmobiles should be permitted within the park. 

All those taking out interior camping permits should be required to 
produce and account for their garbage when leaving the par. Dis- 
posal regulations should be strictly maintained and enforced and pen- 
alties assessed against violators. 


The financial policy of the provincial parks administration requires 
some comment. The inadequacy of fee receipts has been used as just- 
ification for resource expihoitation and has lately been employed to 
suggest possible restrictions on public use in 1971. At the same time, 
Untario citizens, already naying most of the cost of their parks through 
general taxation, are expected to pay fees for park entry and roadside 
and interior camping which cannot by any stretch of the imagination 

be called nominal. If fees are to be paid by park users, the brunt 
should be borne by extraprovincial visitors. we recommend that fees 

for Ontario citizens be lowered to nominal levels and that fees for 


visitors be raised considerably. An intermediate range for visitors 
from other provinces might be considered. In any case we feel con- 
fident that most of the Americans who make up an estimated 95, of 
guetico Park users would accept the immosition of higher fees for the 
use of a precious commodity which we can provide much more readily 
and ably than can their country. More stringent efforts should be 
made to ensure that all park users purchase and carry the appropriate 
permits, 


As we were completing this brief, a two page advertisement placed by 
the Devartment of Tourism and Information in the February 1971 issue 
of Saturday Night came to our attention. It uses Jock itichardson, a 
man familiar to all of the cosipners of this brief, to tell us of the 
attractions of Northern Ontario and particularly of Quetico, "a land 
little changed since history began". We agree. The nresent policies 
of the Department of Lands and Forests can only serve to undermine 

the validity of that statement. Ultimately such contradictory policies 
will destroy the confidence of Ontarians in their government, as well 
as destroying the grandeur and uniqueness of Quetico. 


we appreciate the opportunity presented by the minister's advisory 
comuittee to contribute to the development of coherent and consistent 
policy for Quetico Park, We would like to re-emphasize, however, that 
Ontario's narks and wilderness areas cannot be considered in isolation 
from one another, ‘/c request that the Government establish some form 
of public inquiry into wilderness use in Untario, to consider in par- 
ticular a province-wide parks and wilderness policy, and the equally 
pressing question of the use and disposal of Crown land. 
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BRIEF OPPOSING LOGGING, MINING OR OTHER COMMERCIAL VENTURES IN QUETICO PARK 


Mr... T. Thompson, secretary, Keene ly Pore wrences, Ont, , 
Quetico Advisory Committee February 28, 1971. 

Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Port Frances, Ont. 


Dear Sir, 

This Ontario family, as undersigned, wishes to go on record as opposed 
to the exploitation of Quetico Park at the present time by commercial lumbering 
interests, or future commercial ventures of a similar nature- including min- 
ing, which is apparently possible because of unextinguished mining claims. 
We believe that outboard motors, snowmobiles, tranners and hunters have no vlace 
in this park. Nor should there be any large-scale spraying of insecticides. 
In other words, this vark should be allowed to revert to what the Ontario 
Government in its own literature about the vrovincial parks system has des- 
cribed Quetico Park as: a primitive park. 


A “Park" should belong to the people now, and their posterity, a place 
set aside from whatever every-day activities may occur elsewhere. Many of 
us have never recovered from the sense of outrage, on first learning that 
this was not so; that timber rights and mining claims still exist inside any of 
the tracts of land designated as Provincial Parks; that those holding such 
legal permission for commercial onerations might proceed et any time. Surely 
this makes a mockery of the idea of a park as anything unusual. 


Leas capiieult for;us to quote facts and fieures with respect to park 
assets. Indeed, this is, assuredly, THE objection to the attitude of the 
present administration: monetary considerations, expressed in dollars or 
board feet constitute the only valid criteria. In correspondence with Mr. 
Brunelle, one wonders if the same language were being used,the points of 
view were so divergent! 

It does seem to be becoming evident that very few new jobs for local 
residents will be created by the new mill in town. The woods work force is 
largely non-resident in the environs of Quetico Park. Now is the time to stop 
before a sizable town does develop, devendant on what will certaily be ever- 
expanding logging - if allowed to proceed. Why have near-by _peopleb éen en- 
couraged to set up business to cater to the needs of tourists! Now, there 
is no such place anywherey the park gates. 

‘Wea 

Furthermore, this very pressure on the park timber resources seems to und- 
erline the need for increased vigilance to keep some few such areas to be- 
come Climax forests, and even “post-mature" for the living communities they 
oermit. Why not woodpeckers; cavity-nesting birds; why not the mosses and 
lichens which grow on fallen trees, reconverting them to forest floor? 

Why not the peace, now, of undisturbed wilderness; unvolluted waterways? 


MetePaie Reid, oMalealh £origthis district, isponenecord, agyopposing any 
lumbering in Quetico; Mr. Harvey Moats. N.D.P. nbminee for this riding is 
in agreement with his party, which opposes the exnloitation of park natural 
resources. ‘Ye, the undersigned, support the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
in its brief on this urgent matter. 


RECEIVED 
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26th February, 1971 


Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, 

Ontario. 


Attention: Mr. R. T. Thomson 
Deer Sirs, 


I wish to urge that quetico Provincial Park be reclassified as a 


primitive park. 


A main argument of the opponents of reclassification (especially 
timber interests), is that the cutting and removal of mature trees 
is essential to prevent the development of a sick and ugly and 
dangerous forest. If this is so, why does the Ontario Government 
include in its park classification a "primitive" category which 
clearly prohibits any such practice even though it does not yet 


apply this category to Quetico? 


But the argument is not really between which of two approaches is 
the best way to reach an agreed upon goal. Undoubtedly a certain 


kind of rezulated biological system is consistent with and 
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maintained by the best long sighted commercial timber operation. 
This regulated result, even though it be discreetly carried out is 
not what others mean by "primitive wilderness" - and it apparently 
is not what the Government means, otherwise it would not have 


included the primitive classification in its list. 


Those who argue for the preservation of the "true" wilderness area 

or "museum" are well documented by their own scientific supporters 

of acknowledged stature, They are aware of the natural changes, 
including fire, which must be expected to occur ie aden an unregulated 
region. They see a larger context in which the decay, disease and 
death abhorred by their opponents are part of the growth cycle of 

the whole biological community. Old life yields to new. New forms 
feed on their predecessors and prepare an altered environment for 


what follows. 


This community, allowed to unfold its natural history with a minimum 

of human interference,is what the champions of the primitive park 

are asking for. Such a park should be of good size, and should be reasonably 
accessible for the general public, At present, the only primitive park 

in Ontario is Polar: Bear Park,which is accessible only by private or 


charter aircraft. 


It is surely clear that an ever increasing number of people are 

wanting the preservation of real wilderness while others are content with 
groomed and regulated forest preserves, A characteristic of 
civilization is the variety of choices it makes available to people 

of varied tastes and needs. The interest in and demand for real 
Wilderness is increasing with the increased urbanization and 
mechanization of modern life. At the same time we are moving towards 


a society where leisure and recreation are of increasing importance, 


Great wilderness areas must be preserved now or lost forever, There 
is a cost - in terms of money, effort, political stress, vested interest, 


but nothing worthwhile is free of charge. 


A hundred years ago the legislation and procedures which might have 
prevented the pollution of the Great Lakes would have been fearfully 
unpopular. But today, looking back, the cost would have been very little 


by comparison with the obligation now confronting us in that area, 


Today we have a live and growing concern for the preservation of our 
environment, Handled with imagination this can provide a political 
base for the statesmanship which is required to save the values which 


are threatened, 


In conclusion I urge the following: 


as that we clearly distinguish between two types of 
wilderness 
ou that the demands of the advocates for the preservation 


of significant samples of truly natural wilderness be 
recognized as of increasing validity 


Dig that Quetico be reclassified as a primitive park (see 

note below) and that measures be undertaken to 

provide alternative employment for those affected by 

the cessation of commercial timber operations 

therein, 
Note: If it is acknowledged that there are big changes taking place in 
our thinking about our parks and our environment generally, it may well 
be that the exisiting classification of parks should be re-examined not 
only regarding the application of classification to specific areas of 
Ontario but also with regard to the definitions of each of the various 
categories which make up the classification. In other words, the 
existing "primitive" classification might need to be re-defined if it is 


to be adeyate in the long run to the growing need for "true wilderness" 


areas as discussed above, 


Yours very truly, 


1 pte. 


Francis Chapman 


94 Roxborough Drive, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


(RE 


1409 Isabella Street 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
February 27, 1971. 


RECEIVED 


Mr, R.2I, Thompson, Secretary 

Quetico Advisory Committee 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 
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eA oT, 


The opponents of @ primitive park designation for 
Quetico stress the importance of the timber operation but 
neglect to say that, except for Quetico with 50% logging 
rights, 95% of all provincial parks are now available for 
timber cutting. Beautiful Lake Superior Park has not one 
designated primitive area, Nor do they broadcast the fact 
that the management of our forest resources outside the 
parks is very poor, The quotes for cutting become larger 
and larger and the regeneration falls further and further 
behind, Our northern forests are especially slow to re- 
generate because of climatic conditions and thin soils 


During a series of forestry lectures, I have seen 
picture slides of poplars and birches, of no economical 
value to the loggers, left standing alone either to die or 
to be blown down, and saplings bulldozed indéscriminately 
and left to rot with other slashings. 


In historic Quetico, when one sees these and other 
harmful, wasteful practices applied, such as @ bridge build- 
ing over a voyageur route, defacing and obliterating portages, 
and constructing major roads, one cannot support the claim 
that logging companies benefit the park, rather one wants to 
shout for proper management by conservationists. 


As for the monetary gain to the people of Ontario, 
the Department of Lands and Forests is paid $60,000 every 
year in stumpage fees but the Department in turn spends more 
than that on replanting. It has been determined that the logg- 
ing company operating in Quetico can procure its quota outside 
the park, 


The Thunder Bay Chamber of Commerce says that "the 
decisions on the future of Quetico should be people oriented ie 
rather than land oriented." How can these concepts be 
different? Quetico belongs to the people and how they use or 
abuse this land is the vital issue. 


Those who desire @ primitive park want it for the 
public to enjoy as a wildnerness, a remnant of that vast Ontario 
wildnerness which so impressed our forefathers, Now we have 
nothing but historical records to tell us of the size of the 
trees and the extent of the southern hardwood forests, and a 
white pine forest, in all its majesty, we shall never see again, 


~ Does it not benefit the public of Ontario to conserve and 
study one of its last forests relatively undisturbed by man? 
Should not the public have the privilege to canoe and hike 
in peace in the only easily accessible wilderness in Ontario? 


Besides logging we have to consider another facet of 
the multiple-use principle, Naturalists and other conservation-— 
ists are accused of being narrow-minded when they ask that 
motor boats, snowmobiles, more access roads and more camping 
sites be forbidden. Motor boats alone have damaged portage 
trails and swamped loons' nests with their waves, They have 
brought enormous amounts of litter to the park to be removed 


at public expense, 


In most places people are allowed to indulge in noisy 
recreation which pollutes our environment. Let them not 
insist that incomparable Quetico be also sacrificed to their 
selfish pursuits, Instead let usmve Quetico for a growing, 
educated population of wilderness seekers, who realize that 
our natural resources are finite and indispensable to our 


very existence, 


I wish to sumit this letter as a brief in favour of a 
primitive park designation for Quetico, 


Yours very truly, 
\. 9 & 
aun Ht Aegol- 


IS. 
Y 


(Miss) Ina McGregor 

Member 

Thunder Bay Field Nautralists Club, 

FederatedVof Ontario Naturelists 
and 

Algonquin Wildlands League, 


Quetico Advisory Committee. 


Gentleman, 


/2¢ 


19 Fairview Blvd., 

Toronthe .G. wenr acres 

February 27, 197\| 
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We believe that Quetico should be designated a true wilderness 


area for the following reasons: 


The explosive growth of human population and technology is exerting 
a growing pressure upon other species and ecosystems. Many species 
are consequently declining to the point of extinction while humanity 
is only beginning to appreciate the direct dangers to his quality 
of life and possibly to his own survival. We believe that it should 
be public policy to preserve other species and ecosystems from 
human pressure by the designation of significant representative 
locations as wilderness areas wherein human impact will be minimal. 
lf we are to attempt the preservation of other species we must | 
ensure the survival of their environments. These preserved environ- 
ments must be dynamic and allow the natural processes of succession 
to occur to the greatest degree possible without human intervention. 
These aims are not consistent with the management of a forest for 
lumber production. . 

The control of competing species, uniformity of age, the use of 
herbicides and pesticides, the removal of nutrients in the form 

of extracted lumber and the exclusion of fires are a few of the 


unnatural consequences of timber management. 


Natural environment areas can also provide educational experiences 
for the general public as well as natural laboratories of priceless 


scientific value for the academic. 


meee 


3. In the area of recreation there is a significant minority who seek 
peace and ‘solitude in a natural setting. 17 ¥s not sufficient to 
attempt only an illusion of peace and solitude, we would like access 
to truly undisturbed areas. 

Networks of roads, facades of trees around lakes and portages and 
temporarily stilled machines can only contribute to the impression 
that we have been cheated of our natural environment. 

The fact that many of our citizens do not wish to experience 
wilderness directly is fortunate because the wilderness obviously 
cannot sustain large volumes of traffic without being destroyed. 

We must however provide for a population that will double in 
thirty-five years, as well as for a population with increasing leisure 
and affluance. 

4. The reasons that we do not have any significant wilderness areas in 
Ontario, with the exception of Polar Bear Park, seem to be primarily 
economic. 

The direct financial benefit to the Province appears to be minimal 
although, so it would seem that the maintenance of jobs is a prime 
concern. To put this into perspective however it is apparent that 

the logging industry has greatly increased productivity and is 

making considerable efforts to continue to do so. The present level of 
manpower can therefore only be maintained by continual increases in 
timber production. 

Timber production must eventually be limited and we must eventually pay 
the cost of providing alternative employment and possible relocation 
and retraining for lumber workers. It will be tragic if we procrastinate 
until our potential wilderness environments are destroyed and the 
problems of providing alternative employment have grown to greater 


dimensions. 


We therefore urge that these problems be faced now and that Quetico should 


be preserved as a truly wilderness area. 


Yours very truly 

7/ Vy ty a 3 We 
LU Af les PAE Chekared 
Mr. & Mrs. A.F. Adams 
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Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Quetico Provincial Park, 

Fort Francis, Ontario. 


Dear Sirs; 


As a resident of Ontario who enjoys the out of doors, who teaches science, 
who has spent the past summers camping, and who hopes to continue camping in 
Quetico Provincial Park for many more years, I ask that the ideas expressed 
in this brief be taken into consideration when you are deciding the future of 
Quetico Provincial Park. 


Issue #1 Should snowmobiles be allowed in Quetico? 


No snowmobiles should be allowed in the park for recreational purposes. 
If they are allowed in, animals will be frightened away from their natural 
habitat, animals will be chased for sport as they were in Alberta, and the 
result will be an ecological upset or the anniliation of more of our wildlife. 
A fine for those people who break this rule should be implimented and carried 
out. The snowmobile is a practical mode of transportation in the winter and, 
therefore, Rangers or the Park's maintenance staff should be allowed to use 
them for their work. 


Issue #2 Should motorboats be allowed in Quetico? 


No motorboats should be allowed in Quetico. All should be banned from 
every lake of the Park regardless of the size of the motor. There are enough 
lakes outside the Park area to accommodate those people who wish to use motors. 
As a result of allowing these boats in the past years, French and Emerald Lakes 
have been overfished or the fish have been frightened into deeper water. Last 


summer I could smell and taste the oil and gasoline when I swam at the French 
Lake campsite. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE BOROUGH OF NORTH YORK 


Ga ove 


Issue #3 Should the number of campsites be increased? 


If Quetico Provincial Park's popularity increases as rapidly as it has 
in the last few years, I think additional campsites will be necessary. 


Issue #4 Should they continue to use pesticides to clear hydro-line areas? 


No more pesticides should be used. It is too easy to forget about pest- 
icides and insecticides that have been used elsewhere because they were so 
practical and harmless in such small quantities. It is only now that we are 
being made aware of the accumulative destruction that has been carried out 
in the name of "practicality". Already traces of D.D.T. have been found in 
previously clean Northern Ontario lakes. 


Issue #5 Should the extent of logging be increased? 


It is impossible for someone who is not trained in conservation or ecology 
to state in square miles or acres the extent of logging that should occur. A 
certain amount of management is needed in a forest if it is to be fully prod- 
uctive and the amount of logging necessary for maintenance should be decided 
by a group of specialists not by a group of politicians. Hopefully, but not 
necessarily, the extent of management logging will be extensive enough to 
allow work for residents in the surrounding area. 


Issue #6 Should they continue to allow or increase trapping in the Park? 


Once again, only specialists can answer a question such as this. Only 
people trained in animal population ecology can determine if a certain amount 
of trapping is necessary to keep a balance. 


If the advisory committee allows itself to be pressurized by unqualified 
people, some concessions, small or large, are bound to be made. Next year 
more will be made, and the year after, even more. Eventually, the whole con- 
cept of Quetico Provincial Park will be lost and people who are willing to 
travel nine hundred miles to a rustic and untouched land will find themselves 
walking across paved roads on their nature hike, competing vainly with high 
powered motor boats on once quiet lakes, getting sick from the oil that will 
slop up on once white beaches, and eventually giving up camping because it 
doesn't offer an escape from the soot filled and noisy cities that so many 
Ontario residents live in. 


Sincerely, 


Alen buidstek 


Helen Bradstock (Mrs.) 


February 1ly7i 


BRIEF 


QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


We oe GARD 
623 Winderiiere sve 
Ottawa 15, Ont. 


Gentlemen; 

I am a camper, both wilderness and organized site, and 
the fatner of two children whom I am attemptin,; to raise with 
an appreciation of tneir environment and o1 the need to preserve 
it, including some areas wnicn I feel snould remain as wilderness, 
To further this objective, I have become a member of tne Algon- 
Guin Wildlands League, tne Federation of Ontario Katuralists 
and the Canadian Audubon Society. I welcome tne opportunity, 
therefore, to Submit tnis brie& for your consideration, 


Sincerely, 


se ee 


oS. Gard 


BRIEF 
QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


Gentlemen; 

I would like to add my voice to those who are against 
logging in Quetico or any other Provincial Park, Having att— 
ended the conservation conference in Quetico on October 5, 1970 
and viewed firsthand the Domtar road and camp, and seen in areas 
adjacent to tne Park tne destruction inherent in any eificient 
forestry operation, and naving travelled several times througn 
Algonquin Park, I am convinced that logging is detrimental to 
sucn Parks, | 


As you are well aware, the Government of Ontario advertises 
qguetico as a "wilderness park to be reserved from any develop- 
ment wnich might destroy tne wilderness environment," Clearly, 
this is contradicted by the present policy of allowing the D 
Domtar highway and subsidiary roaas to be built, and the forest 
to be devastated by an eificient and mechanized commercial 
loggiug operation, This road will undoubtedly become the first 
link in a trans border road from tne U.S, tirousgn tne rark, tnus 
Opening the interior to easy penetration of motorboats and 
snowmobiles. At a time wnen all Parks in wortn America are 
coming under increasing recreational pressure, tnis piercings 
of ote oi the last, if not the last reasonably accessible wilder- 
ness environmerits ou tne coritinent is extremelu unwise. Too 
easy an access to the interior will lead to overuse, witn tne 
resultant wearing out of campsites and pollution of laxes, with 
possibly the destruction of tne features such as tne Indian 
paintings, a unique feature of wuetico,. 


Tne logging operation itseli aestroys the wilderness 
environment, whicn is tne very (advertised) feature whicn aitracts 
wilderness lovers. It is no longer Suificient eveii to ieave a 


fa 


“cosmetic veneer of trees along waterways, for with canoe routes 
and campsites becoming more crowded, off-waterway backpacking 
will become more popular, and cutover areas unacceptable, 

It is extremely unlikely that today's children will ever 
see a large yeliow birch tree in eastern Ontario - the lumber 
companies nave seen to that - but they should be afforded the 
privelege of seeing a large wilderness area and experiencing 
tne wilderness environment, no lormer possible in Algonguiu 
park, but still possible in quetico ii commercial exploitation 
is halted immediately, and if motorized access to tiie interior 
(motorboats and snowmobiles) is prohibited, 


It would seem that the reason tne commercial interests are 
attracted to parks for loyging purposes is that the wood can be 
obtained more cheaply there than elsewhere. At the Quetico 
conference it became apparent during the discussions that the 
fees paid to the government were barely adequate to less than 
adequate to cover the cost of reforestation and cleanup of tne 
logged areas, and that the Ontario taxpayer pays tne diifierence, 
or in eifect subsidizes the lumbering operator to leave him a 
dgesraded forest. To tnis I stron .ly object both as a conservation 
ist and as a taxpayer. 

With respect to ewployment, two points came out at tne 
conierence — (1) The loxwger is considered an itinerant wno goes 
where the job is,and if the job wasn't cutting in Quetico, it 
woulda be cutting somewhere else. (2) If it were more economical 
for the logging company to substitute machine for man, tnis 
would be done. In support of this latter point I also refer you 
to the Globe and Mail of 19 March 1969 whicn contains a report 
o1 the convention of the Pulp and Paper Association at which 
Mr Nielson, vice president of the Woodlands Division of Anglo- 
Canadiaiu Pulp and Paper Mills, estimated tnat within 5 to & years 
a tecnnical revolution is going to sweep throu.n the industry, 
cuttin, the number of woods jobs between 50 and 70 percent 


[3 


and stated that all levels of government wili have to plan for 
tae social changes in the labour force. The articke notes that 
about 50,000 men work in the forests east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Mr. Nielson is quoted as hoping that governments can employ then 
in parks or in depressed areas where regional development prox- 
rams are operated, Later he is quoted as saying that it woulda 

be unfair to the industry if use of the unadaptable workers 
limited the productivity of tne machines, 

PLease note that it is expected that governments will take 
care of the 25,000 to 35,000 people thrown out of work. Please 
consider also the size of the borrow pits required to build 
the size ana deptn of roads necessary to accommodate tne new 


machines - in the Parxs? 


Surely a proviuce as large and as ricn as Ontario can 
afford to leave certain areas such as yuetico, Killariey, Superior 
and Algonquin in the state inteuaea by the original Legislators 
for tne benefit and enjoyment of present and succeeding gzenerations 
of people wno regard a tree as something more than a resource to 
be evaluated only in terus of ceuts per board foot. 


In Summary tnen, I respectfuily urge the Advisory Committee 
to recommend that; 
(1) Quetico be classified as a Primitive Park as defined 
by the Department of Lands and Forests in 1967. 
(2) all logging be forbidden in Quetico (and other Provin- 
cial Parks) 
all mining claims in wuetico Park be extinzuisned, 
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Personal brief by Roger Wilkes of the Faculty of Environmental 
Studies of York University. 


To the Advisory Committee on Quetico Park. 


Regarding the cessation of logging operations within Quetico 
and recommending the designation of Quetico as a primitive park. 


Perspectives Some historical-philosophical arguments 
for wilderness. 


RECEIVED. 


\ MAR 8 1971 


FORT FRANCES 
DISTRIGT OFFICE 


NER ceeeEREPSTERS ER ET 082 


The Atikokan Chamber of Commerce brochure describes 
Quetico Park as “truly a wilderness Water Way, the largest 
tract of mid-continental land still in a wilderness state. 
It offers the holiday supreme to all lovers of forest primeval." 
The brochure goes on to assert that "this vast outdoor play- 
ground is under the strict control of the Ontario Devartment 
of Lands and Forests and will continue to remain in its 
primitive and unspoiled state to preserve its charm opnwirein 
forest and unvolluted waters." As it is the object of any 
Chamber of Commerce to attract veovle to its area, the above 
auotation obviously seeks to emphasize the primitive, untrammeled 
nature of Quetico as the main “drawing card" of the area. The 
fact is, however, that Quetico along with Algonquin and the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area revresent the rare examvles of parks 
on this continent managed as semi rather than true wilderness 
reserves. The concevot of traditional or informal semi-wilderness 
wherein some logying and other commerercial activities are 
permitted was recently ossified under Ontario's vark classifica- 
tion system. Inroads of civilization, however restricted by 
law, do not augur--well for the future, for once the precedent 
has been set in practice and legislation, calls for the estab- 
lishment of imoroved public roads for easier motor access, Tor 
more sophisticated public recreational facilities, for use by 
the myriad forms of mechanized recreation, for the modern 
amenities of resorts, and for the granting of summer home leases, 
may not be easily turned aside. A rapidly growing povulation 
with ever greater mobility and amounts of leisure time may 
forseeably create a recreation boom of the type which has alreadj 
been successful in foisting such "improvements" as asphalted 
nature trails on many Americen parks. Can we rely upon the 
sensibilities of future policy-makers to resist developing a 
wilderness area for the benefit of those demanding nature 
diluted and suvplemented with the ease and convenience of the 
technolowvical mold? If the decision-makers can point to the 
existence of a long-established commercial overation within: the 
oark boundaries, a “foot-in=-the-door" mentality might vrevail 
to sanction logical extension of this volicy of wilderness 
comoromised. Thus, timber rishts leased to a private concern 
within any sector of a public: park not only represent trespassing 
and voaching on the last vestiges of pre-Columbian North 
America, but also pose tne hazard of a relaxation of the present 
constraints upon exploitation of this cleansing wild. Even the 

‘ r 

Suggestion of wods such as “vestiges” or "remnants" sends a 
shiver down the spine and brings to mind the words of the song 
“vou don't know what you've got til it's gone." Perhaps we 
should be thankful that we now have the ovnortunity to save 
such an outstandingly beautiful part of our country as an 
inviolate natural environment. In this regard, we should 
investigate more closely the legsecy which history as left us in 
the form of Quetico Park, before we even consider the question 
of tamvering with the land, trees and weters which are kept in 
trust within the vark boundaries for all the generations of 
Cenadians to come. 


Although situated in different countries, Quetico Fark and 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area are geographically and historical® 
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Symbiotic and, therefore, a knowledge of the background of 

the latter is instructive in the parallel Canadian context. 

Both park areas were esteblished in 1909 anda until World War I 
the entire area was viewed more or less as conventional forest 
lend in need of roads and develooment. Thereafter, perception 
of Quetico-Superior's resource potential began to change. 
Proposals for an extensive road system were rejected, and a 
landscape architect, Arthur Carhart, emvloyed by the U.S. 

Porest Service in 1929 stressed the value of the increasingly 
rare virgin forests and undeveloped waterways. ‘Thus, we see 

the beginnings of the value attached to wilderness as a resource 
InMos.own) rient,, notess a lush plum. to,.be. plucked. and exploited 
for the convenience of commercial interests. Carhart believed, 
however, that a certain degree of commercial advantaze could be 
managed within the park confines and from this grew the concept 
of semi-wilderness or multiple use. Carhart's proposals, which 
were gradually espoused by private groups and by the forest 
service itself, permitted logging as long as natural. scenic 
beauty was presented to the visitor along the waterways and as 
lonz as automobile oriented types of recreation were excluded. 
This concevt of multiple use has tended to become entrenched in 
park policy and hes led to the rather flippant dismissal of 
conflicting interests: "what they can't see won't bother them." 
That is, as long as the machinery and trappings of modernity 

are Nidden gust out, of sieht of the traveller's. customary paths, 
he won't realize that he is exveriencing a sham and an illusion 
rather than the reality of unsvoiled wilderness. But as so 

much: of) the modenn..environment is illusory, plastic, ersatz and 
a Disneyland-like facade, the visitor seeking temporary immersion 
in a naturel environment may be "turned off" by the slightest 
memivicder ofp the: noese,, clutter and sartifloieality, of. the world 

he has left behind. "Beware of direct exverience and first-hand 
contact" intones 1984, but, hopefully, we continue to reject 

an enforced blanket of conventions and inventions blunting the 
senses end shielding us from direct experience with the natural 
elsanents. Tom athe icradile to «the rave... Disillusioned,..the visitor 
who discovers that the forests linine the Quetico waters may be 
a. "“front.. camouflazing the scars, of, Logging may, be disinclined 
to return to a multiple use park. Why trouble oneself to explore 
Quetico when one can find roads created by cutting a swath 
through forests,..or bridges disturbine the flow of streams much 
closer to home? 


There have been numerous changes in vark management volicy 
on the American side of the border since the days of multiple 
use ideology, however. While there was vascillation on the 
DineS.U Loy ate tele &,., vne, decision, vo exe Lude mublLic. Leads was 
firm after 1926. The International Joint Commission's announcement 
in 1934 was instrumental in rejecting the idea of large scale 
dams provnosed in 19253 


The boundary waters referred to are of matchless 
scenic beauty and of inestimable value, from the 
recreational and tourist viewnoints. The Commission 
fully sympathizes with the objects and desires of 


» 


the State of Minnesota and the Quetico-Superior Council 
thet nothing should be tone thet might mer the beauty ~ 
or disturb the wildlife of this last great wilderness 
of the United States. (1) 


A slight crack in the "no dam" policy, which said that some 
carefully controlled dams might be permitted with the avvroval 
of both countries, was effectively sealed by the Shivstead- 
Nolan Act of 1930, prohibiting any water level alterations in 
the Minnesota portion of Quetico-Superior. Under the same act, 
orivate vroperty leases were banned from federally owned land 
thereby halting the construction of more cabins or resorts 
within the perk. Also, svecific forestry protection regulations 
orohibited logging within 400 feet of the shores of navigable 
lakes and streams. In 1941, the Forestry Service extended the 
protection provided under the Shipstead-Nolan Act by defining 
a no-logging zone covering the northern third of the area, 

and in 1948 even wider no-logging waterfront strips were 
established in locations where topogravhy would expose cutting 
to canoeists or boaters. 


Following World War II, vorivate aircraft use increased 
shervly within the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. Amvhibian planes 
provided easy access for fishermen end dav-trivvers; the sounds 
of the wilderness were not heard above the drone of motors}; 
large fish catches threatened to devlete the lakes. In an age 
which reveres the freedom and rapidity of movement provided by 
air travel, the banning of airplanes was one of the greatest 
struggles in the ongoing battle ‘to protect the ‘area from the 
multinlicity of forces which would despoil it. In 1949, 
President Trumen signed an Executive Order declaring the area 
below 4000 feet above sea level an “airspace reservation". The 
courts uvheld the declaration and the park regained the peace 
and freedom from ‘strident intrusion “that it “knew inthe days of 
the voyagzeur and the birchbark canoe. President Trumen’s 
foresight should serve as a fine exemvle of determination of 
princivle in vresent and future conflicts of interest. dad 
such courage been lecking, the battle to maintain a piece of 
wilderness in the midst of busy, anything-for-progress North 
America would surely have been lost. Parts of the landscave 
would have been submerged for hydroelectricity3; roads would have 
carved up the scenic beauty and the rushing, honking automobiles 
would have been heedless of the cry of tne loon; lumber interests 
would have slashed the vast acreaze, home of the moose, deer, 
carlbow “erih of a Pir tire “sta ‘cren tures. 


By 1948, 14% of the area of Boundary Waters was privately 
owned, comorising 45 resorts and 100 cabins within the sunnosed 
Wilderness. In that yeer, the Thye-Bleatnikx Act was pessed to 


(1) International Joint Commission on the Hainy Lake Heference, 
Finel Heport 48, 1934. 
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authorize acauisition of vrivate proverty and to appropriate 
funds for purchases so that the entire area could be returned 
to pudlic ownershind. 


Proliferation of motorboats has also been viewed by tne 
U.S. Forest Service as inconsistent with efforts to conserve 
the area as the world's finest canoe country. Policies 
concerning this problem have been cautious partly because of 
the vopulerity of motorboating especially on the larger bodies 
of water alone the border and vartly because of uncertainty 
regarding jurisdiction over navigation which is largely a state 
responses Dility? inaithie' UL S. Vandy whieh Ls) comp] licattedsbyitthe 
fact that border waters fall under the aegis of the International 
Joint Comnission. The only effective restriction of motorboat 
use’ is the 1963 regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture which 
prohibits leaving trailers, boats and other equipment unettended 
onvinetionalomMoreste Lands: > Lt! vs found ‘thet’ Thisiprevents 
cachine of boats on portages and on interior lakes and thus 
reduces the amount and extent of motorboat activity. 


Except for the’ question of private ownershiv of land, absent 
in the Canedian case, Quetico Park has shown problems and pdlicy 
resnonses generally similar to those of Boundary Waters. The 
history of vark policy since the creation of both parks in 1909 
has been one of increasing value pleced upon the wilderness 
qualities of the canoe country. The area to be vreserved as 
Wilderness was first defined and then standards were gradually 
impvosed to ensure pervetustion of the qualities which are a 
baln to the urbanite, the outdoorsman, the naturalist, and to 
enthustestic children. Consumvotive entervrises and mechenized 
former ofwrecresation have been’ restricted: so thet’ man'ts’all too 
infrequent opvortunities for contact with natural surroundings 
Wille not be’ marred. The current controversy over ellminetion of 
timber leases in Quetico Park can be seen as a logical continuation 
of the process of excluding inapvropriate uses from eae wilderness 
reserve. 


But the push to eliminate inapvropriate uses from the 
Qwetico-Superior’ wilderness’ aia not oceuriand is*not currently 
OCGurrimne= ina vaecwhume Vitis! en indication) ore thet res-fporaisa |} 
ofiwild Wands AS @ Tesourcer in their°own right, that i's, an 
incivient wilderness ethic manifested in private conservation 
sroups,° in» public agencies, and in the general mounting concern 
over environmental dezgredation. Although difficult to define 
precisely, tne American Wilderness Bill of.1961 perhaps comes 
close to what most people today would clasify as wilderness: 


A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man 
and his own ‘works dominate the landscape, is’ nereby 
recognized as an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled bv man, where man himself is a 
Vicitor’ who, does hot. remain. © (1) 


(4) oPhe* Wilderness’ BIN, Sio 1744 087th) Congress} Ist’ Session, 1961. 
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It would be helvful in evaluatinz the imvortence of wilderness 
in vresent-day Canadien society to have some perspective of 
the historical end culturel forces which have led us to this 
new-found avvreciation. 


In North America, it is mot difficult to imagine how the 
idea of wilderness as a threat to be conquered came about. 
Pioneers were in reelity primitive men, cringing in tiny 
clearings while the virgin,seemingly endless forest pressed in 
upon them. For centuries wilderness on this continent has been 
viewed only as lend to be developed--cleared and farmed, mined 
or logged. Always, undeveloped land has been seen as a challenge 
with material: benefit accruing toe itsevictor.. Thei process of, 
transforming wilderness into civilization hes heretofore been 
the vreoccuvation of the North Americen economy and its criterior 
of vrogress. Therefore, it is somewhat ironic that civilization!’ 
march across North America is the basic reason for the rise of 
wilderness appreciation. AS an ever greater percentage of the 
vonulation adopts an urban life style, an intellectual context 
is fostered in which the wide-open spaces are viewed as a 
desirable alternstive to the "human zoo" of the cities. Con- 
siderable imvetus wes vorovided to the view of wilderness as a 
societal good by the writings of the 19th century romanticists. 
On tov of the excitement and avneal which these writers attached 
to nature,ia certain nationalistic pride in scenie»beauty and a 
growing scientific interest in the earth and biological sciences 
lent lezgitimization to aesthetic considerations. The closins of 
the American frontier in the late 1800's sounded the death 
knell of the expldoitive cowboy-pioneer practices in theory, if 
noteiin the Americans mentald&tyen Thiseerucials factonwny tne ‘chante 
to a favorable attitude towards wild lands emphasizes the human 
trait of brinkmanships the real and intangible values of a 
resource are not aporeciated until the svectre of extinction 
and deprivation looms large. As almost complete conquest of 
Pre-Columbian North America gave a scarcity value to the 
wilderness remnants, an agonizing re-weighing of priorities and 
value systems was necessitated. Juxtaposing the non-dollers- 
and=-cents worth of preserving a climax forest and the immediate 
end fleetinos valmeyof; “cashing incon it", o Theriesunjexoressed. nas 
feelings succinctly and effectively: 


Think how stood the white vine tree on the shore of 
Chesuncook, its brenches boughing with the four winds, 
and every individual needle trembling in the sunlieht-- 
think how it stands with it now--sold, perchance, to 
the New Eneland Friction-Match Comvoany! (1) 


Canade hes been ina favorable position in regards efforts 
to pvreserve tracts of our country as nature fashioned it, not 
raced by a voracious exvanding economy. Whereas the closing 
of the American frontier was required in order to focus 8s sense 


(1) Wm. Douglas, i 
Doubleday & C 
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of the urgency involved and the immediate action demanded, 
Canadians can theoretically use the American example in 
developing lone-range vlans to protect wilderness areas while 
extensive and varied parts of the natural environment remain 

to protect. There are dangers ina smugly superior attitude, 
however. It is far too easy to enjoy the luxury of rhapsodizing 
over the "virtually inexhaustible" open expanses of Canada with 
its comparatively miniscule population, thus adonting a 
procrastinating “croos-that-bridze-when-we-come-to-it" mental 
set. Furthermore, the existence of inaccessible undeveloped 
arees in Canada's far north is little benefit or solace to the 
Canadien veovle, the vast majority of whom, due to economic 

and social factors, will continue to inhabit the more hospitable 
climes and arable lands of the snuthern vart of the country. 
Considering an estimated vonulation of 40 million by the year 
2J00%nd 4 deub?Ping time “or 35 ‘years,’ now Ys “the Line to be 
establishing more primitive areas in the voroximity of the 
PODUletlon sbebt. "And “it would certainly seem inopoortune to be 
discussing a compromised stance regarding existing wild country 
by allowing a creeving sacrifice to the profit motive in areas 
already wisely set aside. As population and industrielization 
increase, land use vractices will generally become more intensive 
in character and an ever increasing vercentesge of the land will 
be committed to some sort of use. Thus, the ranze of choices 
will diminish as land use practices become more firmly entrenched 
and inflexible and competition mounts for the remnants of unused 
land. If foresignt is not exercised now to preserve untrammeled 
nature, the seeds of far’ ‘greater conflict are sown for’ the 

NOG far Gistant future. 


Unspoiled refuges such es Quetico are of vital importance 
to Canada as a whole for many reasons--none of which can be 
quantified in mundane economic terms. The interest value of 
the area's zeology, flora and feuna could be stressed, but this 
should in no way denigrate the need, ina utilitarian age, to 
instil} pure aesthetic appreciation of natural, wild beauty. The 
anthrovolosical value of such remnants of the Ojibiwa Indian 
civilization as the petroglyohs or rock paintings would presumably 
remain even if trees are cut, mines dug, and commercialized 
tourist facilities provided. But the vsycholozical, inspirational 
value of these tenuous links with, and reminders of, vast eges 
would pale unless vreserved in their original surpoundings, 
unitouched by therinconeruity. of.incompatible, jarring, twentieth 
century civilization. These strange likenesses of animals, 
DiTds,"OTr Suns and moons, “cances’ and*ifleures of symbolic’ Meaning 
must remain for the quiet visitor to avvreciate in the wild 
country and in the same environment that insvired the stone age 
arvist. © To. Torcev’s <ompsrison wi the flashy modernity would 
indeed demean the “puny” ancient manifestations of the cvirit 
of ge people who once lived in harmony with the Quetico ecology. 
In this context, objections..to.the intrusion of the lumberman's 
chainsaw within thet frarcifie’ bounds of Quetito Park are 
unabeshedly intangible. The fact that such abstractions matter 
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to people at least as much as concrete realities is reflected 
in the findings of the Wildland Research Centre which indicated 
that 75% of travellers within Quetico-Superior were strongly 
ovposed to the idea of logging in the vark, even though a mere 
8% reported seeing any actual evidence of timber cutting 
Operations. 


In the same ideational category, scoffed at by the pragmatist 
is the ovportunity to travel the orisinal voyageur canoe routes 
as did the Canadian explorers and pioneers. Keith Denis 
eloouently describes the emotional aspect of this exverience:; 


Portages where the earth is still hard-packed by the 
moccasined feet of the vovageurs lead to realms of 
solitude... .The trails.of -Indian,. fur-trader and 
immigrant can be followed with an inner surge of 
adventure. Relaxation comes with the div of the 
paddle, the flizht of an osvrey ,or in watching ‘the 
leaning tonrues of flame in the evening camvofire 
while the loons call across the lake. (1) 


There are those such as Governor Konald HKeagan of California 
wno crassly proclaim that “once you've seen one redwood, you've 
seen them all," and those who would be content to see an 
animal svecies become extinct as long as sa few stuffed samples 
remained in museums for posterity. Hopefully though, the day 
will be carried by people determined to preserve our wilderness, 
not as a token or museum piece, but as a living and ongoing 
DATE ,OLsoOuUr Lives. 


If, as Oakley Dalgleish comments, conservation in settled 
country imolies use in the materialistic sense of the word, 
then a different vhilosophy of conservation would seem avpropriet 
to en unpopuleted wilderness such as the Quetico--a philosoohy 
well characterized. by the words ."Let. it.be." 


ea Keith Denis, Canoe Trails Through Quetico, Quetico Foundation 
University, of Toronto. Press, .Jt9067<. pe 1oe 
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wief presented by Nickel Capital Campers Chapter of National Caupers anc 


likers Association in Ontario to the Quetico Park Advisory Committee. 


We of the Nickel City Campers feel quite strongly about the uncertain 
mcbure of Quetico Park. We of the Sudbury District are well aware of 
fhe desolation end disruption of ecology created by lumbering and/or 
moaing orerations. 


Quetico Park was established in 1913 for the enjoyment of the | 
@ople oF Ontario and we now consider it a part of our heritage, well 
gorth prosectinge 


We. accept fLhesifacit) that lumbering operetiofis are @ssential to the 


scouomy of our North Country,-but why choose Quetico Park? If »nrime 


Ti ora ee eee Pe SS) ce ae aon xy eet I Amerie oa 
liiiabey Sy Oris ee SOC Koma nt os JOL) Wid Val irk ys 
@ 


mt of this vest areasof the north, then surly thi 
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the necessity to continue such protection. 


Ine aneustry Wwilitry to assure ps that with modern machinery and 
. F . ° 4o 
@oper planning the disturbance to nature will not be too severe. But 


| 
phe best of planning and machinery does not always prove successful. 

| 

“ne honoreble Minister and his colleagues must admit this upon recalling 


she events of Feb. 12, 1971. 


‘le urge that these Americen owned industries be denied the right to 
meLoit Quetico Park. Let this not be considered as anti~Americanism. 
'e know that the real American people are on our side when it comes to 
feeserving the integrity of our forests and waters. We recall the 
nternational incident created at New Brunswich when some gallant 
@anedians damned a river to prevent these despoiling of Canadian weters. 
| 


Mericens from every part of the U.S.A. offered their assistance to 


hese Canadians in their battle against Washington and industry. 


'® 


We, as citizens of Ontario would expect our government to pay mor 
heed to its own people, rather than the voice of American Industry. 


The Honorable Linister may talk about job losses, unemployment. ets 
but luwabering can surly be carried on elsewhere in Ontario-and recreat. 
anc tourism will create many job opportunites. Let the government cet 
to the great demand for outdoor recreation and thereby create jobs als 


In closing we ask only one thing-Let Quetico Park be marked for 
recreation-not desecreatione. 


Conservation Cheirman Nickle Capital Campers 
Chapter 39 of 


aie Y, | 
Os hin _ National Camper 
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THE OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB | 


THE CANADIAN FIELD-NATURALIST 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


A Brief on Cuetico Frovincial Park 


Submitted by The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club, 25 Pebruary 1971 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club would like to present the following 
views on the future of Muetico Provincial Park, 

Ve believe that because of the environmental crisis, patks, and esne- 
cially wilderness parks, are now assuming a new and important role in 
people's lives, We believe that Quetico is worth preserving as a prim- 
itive park for a number of compelliny reasons, 

1, ‘Yilderness has an intrinsic value of its own ... aS wilderness, 
Once altered, a wilderness area loses all this value, and it never can 
be restored, 

2. “uetico is the last remaining large wilderness area in the heavily 
forested zone of Ontario, and the Government will never have a better 
opportunity than today to ensure its preservation as wilderness, 

3. Governments have a responsibility to see that some of the land 
under their jurisdiction is retained in its natural state, 

4, The city-dweller of today, because of the complexity of his life, 
has a right to be able to enjoy and cxperience wilderness as a form of 
recreation, Government policy should guarantee this right by protecting 
lands such as wetico, 

5. AS land management becomes more sophisticated, man needs controls 
or norms with which to compare variously managed regions, Wilderness 
is the best and most absolute norm, because it has survived for eons, 

6, Muetico Park has numerous unique ecological, historical, and 


archeological assets that are worth preserving, and that would be con- 


stantly threatened if the park is not declared under the "primitive" 


ae 
"Category, 


We do not wish to be misunderstood, We recognize that lumber is one 
kind of resource, and that Quetico contains substantial quantities of it, 
But we feel that the wilderness that is Quetico today is a resource of 
infinitely greater value than the wood products it may yield, As the 
years go by, its value as a wilderness cannot help but increase, whereas 
its value as timberland will diminish, 

Perhaps above all, we wish to tell you that Quetico is our park, and 
that we place a high value on this park as unspoiled wilderness, The 
Government has a deep responsibility to ensure that it is the wishes of 
the people of Ontario that are reflected in its parks policy, rather 
than the profit-seeking interests of foreign-owned timber companies, 

To ensure that Ontario has sufficient wood products supply, the 
Government should move toward far wiser management of timber lands 
outside Provincial parks, 

We are confident that the Government of our province will respect the 
expressed wishes of the majority of its citizens by designating all of 


Quetico as a primitive park, 


poten once eran 
Dr, Theodore Mosquin 


President 


Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
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159 Owen Street, 
Barrie, Ontario. 
February 26, 1971. 


Mr. R. T. Thomson, 
Secretary, 
Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 
The attached brief is submitted by the Brereton Club 
of Barrie to impress on the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests the importance we see in having Quetico Park re-classifted 


as a Primitive Park. 


Yours very truly, 


Quy Wie 


CJMacFayden/L President. 
Emc. 


BRIEF ON QUETICO PARK 


LO: Advisory Committee on guetico Park 


FROM: Brereton Field Naturalists’ Club of Barrie, Ontario. 


1. This Club, for a number of years, has been following 
with alarm, the trend in Perk management in Ontario, and 
wishes to zo on record as strongly objecting to the present 


lozging operations being carried out in «euetico Park. 


2. auetico Park, a3 the Ontario government has advertised, 

ts "one of the last great primitive areas on the continent" 

and “the largest accessible wilderness canoe area in ; 
North Americs". The need for primitive and accessible ereas 
seems obvious, varticularly in view of the proliferation of the 
human svecies. The next few generations should not he prevented, 
through our selfishness or folly, fron enjoying and studying 
some small ecological system, completely managed by Nature. 
Parks maneged by man are not the ssme. They will, of course, 
have the 3011 eradually devleted of nutrients by the removal 

of timber and the original ecological system will be 

destroyed. It is also evident in this area, where tne zsovernment 
nas done ah excellent job on reforestration, that the new 

timber stends are almost devoid of wild life and have been 


described as "biolozical deserts". 


Page 2 Brief on guetico Park 


Son the, only peinitive perk in Ontario at this time 

is Polar Besar Park which is somewhat inaccessible snd 
not representative of the types of growth and wilflife 
Pounce 1d tue more southerly part of the mrovinte, 
quetico represents only 0.4% of Ontario area. Surely 
this is not too large a nrimitive area to pass on to the 


next generations. 


4, This Club firmly believes, therefore, that guetico 
Park should be classified as Primitive and that all loz<ing 


in the overk should be stopped immediately. 


C. MscFayden, President. 
February 26, 1971 
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Re: Quetico Foundation Brief, dated February 26th, 1971, to the 
eae uetico Park Advisory Committee. 
L 


Paravird Ptldivesd « 1,500,000 is a typographical error; it should 
read 1,150,000. 


The Quetico Foundation acknowledges a deep debt of gratitude 
to the public-spirited citizens who initiated the setting aside 
of what has become known as Quetico Superior Country and to those 
whose efforts over later years have succeeded in preserving its 
wilderness character. The area teems with history, containing 
the early canoe trade and exploration routes to the west. With 
its natural beauty and varied water trails, it offers the finest 
readily accessible wilderness canoeing and camping in North America.. 


In 1909 both Canada and the United States set aside large 
tracts of land in Quetico Superior Country for park purposes. 
These ultimately became Quetico Park of approximately 1,500,000 
acres in Canada and Superior National Forest of approximately 7 
3,000,000 acres in the United States. 


The attached "Notes on the Quetico Superior Movement in 
Canada" gives a brief account of the efforts of the group formed 
in 1935 which, in 1954, became the Quetico Foundation. This attach- 
ment is also intended to indicate how important is understanding 
and cooperation in solving management problems on both sides of 
the border. 


As the Foundation has always desired clear-cut public state- 
ments of Quetico Park management policy and to have such policy 
supported where possible by legislation, it compliments the Minister 
of Lands and Forests, the Hon. Rene Brunelle, for establishing, 
in June 1970, his Quetico Park Advisory Committee. The briefs 
submitted to the Committee and its public hearings should not only 
stimulate interest in the use of the Park but promote a wider under- 
standing of its history and significance. 


The Foundation has, over the years, enjoyed the opportunity 
to follow the development of management objectives and practices 
on both sides of the border. Although it has not always been 
in agreement, it has developed a considerable respect for the 
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integrity of the responsible officials. They have been and are 
capable and qualified, though in Canada lacking in numbers and 
dollars. 


This being the case, we do not propose to present a Manage- 
ment Programme in detail. The Committee, in our opinion, has 
ready access to all the requirements in this regard. We shall 
confine our recommendations as far as possible to some suggestions 
we regard as basic to the continued good management of the Park 
for its primary purpose -- wilderness preservation for recreation 
and scientific use. 


We do not quarrel with the present classification of the 
Park -- Natural Environment -- under present circumstances, but 
we do think a practical method should be established to afford 
opportunity for improvement. 


One should recall that most of the forests in Quetico Park 
in the past have either been burnt over or lumbered. The present 
forest cover, therefore, is, in the main, natural regrowth. However, 
the sharply increased recreational use over the past few years 
and the prospect of continuing increases in the future makes us 
fear that a conflict between recreation and other uses might arise. 


Any Management Plan should, therefore, contemplate that 
there should be no "cutting" other than for therapeutic reasons. 
Examples of instances where the latter may be necessary are the 
hurricane of a couple of years ago which disastrously felled all 
trees over hundreds of acres in the southern portion of the Park; 
the relatively recent discovery of spruce bud-worm in the south- 
western portion of Quetico, and the substantial mature or approach- 
ing maturity stands in the northeastern portion of the Park. 


In this regard we were very disturbed on learning two or 
three years ago that the boundaries of a Volume Agreement entered 
into several years ago overflowed into the Park to the extent of 
256,000 acres. Although no cutting had occurred, the Volume 
Agreement would have permitted cutting, if such were necessary, 
to supply material for the large new pulp mill at Fort Frances. 
We strongly recommended that sufficient sources of raw material 
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for the mill be found outside the Park. We were gratified when 

the Minister of Lands and Forests announced on January 15th 1971 

that all the Volume Agreement area had been excluded from Quetico 
Park. 


As a means of thoroughly establishing the primary wilderness 
recreational use we suggest the establishment within the Park of 
three separate zones: 

1. The Boundary Waters 

2. Hunters Island 

3. The Mathieu licensed area 
1. The Boundary Waters Zone -- The extent of this zone would be 
the area necessary to comply with the terms of the Webster Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842. This Treaty makes transportation, water control 
and certain other matters an international affair. Its terms 
suited the then existing circumstances but times have changed. 

Its terms should be amended better to control water quality and 
levels and particularly mechanical transportation. We suggest 

an appropriate amending Reference should be addressed to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission through the facilities of the existing 
Quetico-Superior Joint Advisory Committee (see page 9, lst para- 
graph in the Appendix). 


2. Hunters Island Zone -- This area comprises approximately 
550,000 acres of probably the choicest canoeing country. It 
should be classified "Primitive", thereby eliminating the use of 
motorized boats of any sort, creating an environment conducive 
to scientific study and continuing as a "no-cut" area. 


3. The Mathieu Licensed Zone -- This comprises at present approxi- 
mately 300,000 acres but should promptly be reduced by some 30,000 
to 40,000 acres to establish a non-cut corridor through the French 
Lake - Pickerel Lake portion. Plans should be made to return 

this zone as promptly as possible to a no-cut area, considering 

the difficult economic problems which would accompany a phasing- 
out process. In the meantime, all the present restrictions re 
roads, shorelines, etc. should be strictly enforced. 


The continuing and substantial increase in recreational use 
particularly poses problems concerning litter, water pollution, 
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further camping sites and the possibility of traffic control. 

As around 95 per cent of the canoe camping population is from the 
United States these matters should have the continued serious at- 
tention of management on both sides of the border. An increase 
in the non-resident fees appears to be essential. 


To encourage greater use by Canadians at least two additional 
entry points should be established, one in the northern portion 
of the Park and the other in the eastern portion. Proper parking 
areas for cars and trailers should be created in the buffer zone 
at these entry points. 


We have always been anxious that the boundary area east of 
the Park, say to the Height of Land, be established as a park or 
parks with appropriate classification. We are happy to note that 
some excellent planning has already been done in this direction. 


Generally speaking, motorboats of any type in the Park should 
not be more than motors of 6hp other than for administration and 
emergency uses. 


Although many other present management practices and regu- 
lations should be continued we particularly draw attention to 
and commend the following: 
- Continuation of elimination of snowmobiles 
- No mining, with necessary arrangements made to assure this 
- Continuation of present flying restrictions with an attempt 
being made to establish a low flying limit of 4,000 ft. 
similar to that which exists over the U.S. Boundary Waters 
Canoe area. 


Further information supporting our contentions will be 
supplied, if desired. 


THE QUETICO FOUNDATION February 23, 1971. 


John B. Ridley 
Chairman 


~ THE QUETICO FOUNDATION 
Suite 305, 200 Bay Street, Toronto, 1, Ontario. 


NOTES ON THE QUETICO-SUPERIOR MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


The Quetico-Superior movement, involving as it does 
large contiguous areas along the International Boundary 
between Ontario and Minnesota, has had different but related 
organizations on each side of the border, although from its 
inception close liaison was maintained and there seems to 
have been general agreement on policy matters among the 
enthusiasts for this area in both countries. 


In Canada it must have started before 1909. Arthur 
Hawkes, Winnipeg and Toronto Journalist and one-time Super- 
intendent of Publicity for the Canadian Northern Railway, 
gives an authentic account of the beginnings in a feature 
article published in the Minneapolis Journal of November 27, 
1927s Mr. Hawkes tells there that W. A. Preston, then MPP 
for Rainy River, was greatly concerned over poaching on the 
Canadian side by hunters from the United States who shot 
moose in the summer for their velveted horns. In fact he 
counted nine such moose carcasses destroyed in one summer. 
He asked the Canadian Northern Railway's help in trying to 
get part of the forest, river and lakeland country on the 
Ontario side of the boundary set aside as game preserve. 

He felt that a reserve on the Canadian side should be com- 
plemented by one on the Minnesota side. His request to the 
Canadian Northern was the start of enduring co-operation 
between these two men. 


The North American Fish and Game Protection Associa- 
tion authorized Messrs. Preston and Hawkes as a committee 
to ask the Ontario and Minnesota governments to take the 
necessary action. On April lst, 1909, the Ontario Govern- 
ment set aside approximately 1,120,000 acres as the Quetico 
Forest (and Waris Reserve and the Minnesota Legislature. 
established a similar reserve of 1,400,000 acres adjoining 
the Quetico reserve to the south. The same year President 
Roosevelt established the Superior National Forest which 
included the Minnesota Game Reserve. Sir James Whitney was 
Premier of Ontario at the time and the Hon. Frank Cochrane 
Ontario Minister of Lands and Forests. Thus, as Mr. Hawkes 
concludes in the historical section of his article "a pri- 
vate citizen, working for a godless corporation, had done 
the ambassadorial work, and had not even regarded the job 
as of sufficient dignity to report the results to either 
of the high parties concerned." (See Attachment 1) 
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Othe~ Canadians who were then, or shortly thereafter, 
associated with the Canadian movement included John W. Dafoe, 
Editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, Lawrence J. Burpee, Sec- 
retary of the International Joirg Commission from 1911, and 
J, Preudhomme, K.C., City Solicitor of Winnipeg. Undoubtedly, 
there were many more. The Quetico Forest (and Game) Reserve 
was, by Order-in-Council, made a provincial park in 1913, 
although at that. time acess from Canada was difficult indeed. 
In 1912 the bourdaries of the Superior National Forest, were 
extended to include more of the wilderness canoe country. 


After World War One a considerable group of U. 5. 
citizens and some Canadians became concerned at the destruc- 
tion of the wilderness character of Minnescta with the in- 
trusion of industry. One result of this concern was the 
fornation of the Quetico-Superior Council] in Minnesota, an 
organization that was to fight tooth and nail for the reten- 
tion, and even extension, of roadless wilderness areas and 
the preservation of the existing amenities along the boundary 
waters. 


In 1920 proposed highways into the interior specifi- 
cally threatened the wilderness character of the region and 
in 1925 a proposal for waterpower development along the 
international boundary was, after bitter argument, referred 
to the International Joint Sommission. In passing, some 
of the proposed dams and resulting lakes would have been 
eighty feet high. 


During the 1920's and 30's many Canadians associated 
themselves with the Quetico-Superior Council in the United 
States as an Advisory Committ:e. Attachment No. 2 gives a 
list and Attachment No. 3, dated November lst 1936, enlarges 
on the subject. Although there was interest and perhaps 
some apprehension in Canada, Quetico Provincial Park was 
almost inaccessible from Canada and the danger of roads and 
cottages was minimal at that time. The interested Canadians 
do not appear to have had any formal organization and most 
gatherings were quite small in attendance. In 1927 the 
American Quetico-Superior Council developed a programme for 
the protection of the whole Rainy River watershed, the major 
portion of which is in Ontario. One item in the programme 
called for a treaty between the United States and Canada 
which, although not infringing on the sovereignty of any 
political entity, would guarantee retention of this inter- 
national wilderness area in a wild state and with develop- 
ments on both sides of the border running parallel courses. 
In 1929 both the American Legion and Canadian Legion endorsed 
the Quetico-Superior programme and urged that the area be 
dedicated to the veterans of both countries as an Interna- 
tional Peace Memorial. 
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The efforts of the pioneers from Messre. Preston and 
Hawkes down to leter recruits for the Quetico movement, were 
kept alive to a considerable extent by periodical visits to 
Canada of three american pioneers in the fight to keep a 
wilderness in Northern Minnesota, Ernest C. Oberholtzer of 
Rainy River, Sigurd F. Olson of Ely, Minnesota and Samuel 
Tyng, then Chief Assistant to Thomas E. Dewey, in New York. 
These gentlemen made many trips to Toronto, Ottawa and other 
Canadian centres promcting the voreservation of the wilder- 
ness characteristics ot the Quetico-Superior area and a treaty 
to perpetuate them. Mr. Clifford Sifton, who was an ardent 
supporter at that time, recalls having taken one or more of 
these gentlemen to iunch on numerous occasions to canvass the 
existing situation and future prospects. It would seem as if 
every Ontario Minister of Lands & Forests, and possibly 
every Premier of Ontario, received visits from one or more of 
these gentlemen from the early 20's. 


Just when the various members of the Canadian Advisory 
Board to tiie Quetico-Sunverior Council in the United States 
first had an interest in the Quetico Movement is not certain, 
but Attachment No. 2 shows they covered every field of Cana- 
dian life. The Right Hon. Vincent Massey became acquainted 
with the work being done on the American side while first 
Canadian Minister in Washington in 1926-30 and has never 
reitaxed his interest in the Quetico Movement, 


The United States Forest service in 1926 made initial 
‘wilderness reservations, to be kept free of roads and private 
deve: opment, in the northern portion of Superior National 
Fores; along the international boundary. In 1934 the Inter- 
natici-al Joint Commission recommended denial of the 4925 
application for water power development on border lakes, 
Stating as its conclusions that: 


"The boundary waters referred to in the Reference 
and the territory tributary thereto are of match- 
less scenic beauty and of inestimable value from 
the recreatiunal and tourist viewpoints. The 
Commission fully sympathizes with the objects and 
desires of others who take the position that 
nothing should mar the beauty of this last great 
wilderness.’ 


That same year President F. D. Roosevelt appointed the 
President's Quetico-Superior Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Charles S.-K: lly Esq. The Committee included representa- 
tives of the United States Forest Service and the Department 
of the Interior, besides private individuals. Another 
landmark on the U.S. side occurred in 1939 when the U.S. 
Forést Service enlarged the roadless area of the Superior 
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National Forest to embrace a total of 1,038,743 acres of 
wilderness canoe country and in 1941 prohibited timber 
cutting on 362,000 acres of land adjoining Quetico Provin-e 
cial Park on the international border. The Province of 
Ontario in 1941 tightened its restrictions on shoreline 
cutting and other preservation measures. The Ontario Branch 
of the Canadian Legion and the Canadian Conservation Associ- 
ation in 1944 endorsed the Quetico-Superior programme and 
urged that the proposed dedication of the area as a memorial 
include veterans of World War II in both countries. The 
Ontario Department of Lands & Forests in 1945 joined in the 
protection of wilderness by refusing to grant leases for 
private development within Quetico Provincial Park. 


After the war the Quetico Movement gained momentum 
in both countries. In the United States the Government 
made an initial appropriation of half-~a-million dollars 
for the purchase of privately held lands and properties 
within the roadless area, supplemented by private funds of 
the Isaac Walton League and cther sources. 3 


As an interesting sidelight to the activities of 
this period, Mr. Clifford Sifton recalls that public-spirited 
wilderness enthusiasts subscribed substantial sums to this 
League for the purpose of buying out private owners. In turn, 
the Isaac Walton League would sell these purchased properties 
to the U.S. Federal Government - and use the funds received 
to repeat the process. The League was able to secure pro- 
perties at reasonable prices by assuring unimpeded life-time 
occupation by the one-time owners, and by selling this 
private property to the government in return for future tax 
credits. 


In 1948 an Executive order by President Truman 
prohibited commercial flying over the roadless area, effece 
tive on a graduated schedule. This was fought through the 
U.S. Courts with a final decision by the Supreme Court in 
eer upholding its validity. A Canadian air ban followed 

n 1954. 


In 1936 Harold C. Walker, K.C. became active in the 
Canadian Quetico Movement. With the rapidity of develop- 
ments, a more formal organization was needed in Canada. As 
a result the Canadian Quetico-Superior Committee was estab- 
lished in 1949 under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. 
Vincent Massey and the Vice-chairmanship of Mr. Walker. 

The members' names are listed in Attachment No. 4. Its 
programme, announced shortly thereafter is given below: 
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"In the administration of the area the Committee 
advocates the following principles which it believes, 
with the addition of zoning, will do the job of pre- 
servation of the area: 


ection ef shore-lines. That in all 
cutting a line of trees be left far enough back from 
the shores of lakes, islands and canoe routes so that 
the natural vista is maintained. (There is this type 
of protection now under provincial regulation). 


Prohibition of permanent flooding. That no per- 
manent flooding be allowed unless proven it is in the 
greater public interest in which case timber bush 
first be cut and removed from area to be flooded. 
This practice is now followed by the Department of 
Lands & Forests. That logging dams have sluices and 
be blown up once an operation is completed so that 
natural water levels will be maintained. 


Restoration to a natural state. That logging and 
mining buildings be removed when the operation is 
completed and their sites allowed to revert to their 
natural state. 


Closing of roads. That when a mining or logging 
operation is finished access roads should be closed 
off and allowed to grow in. 


Fish and wildlife. That fish and wildlife 
resources be administered under the best conservation 
principles to secure and maintain a balanced wild life 
population. In this regard it is believed that so long 
as there is moderate difficulty of access to certain 
wilderness areas there will be a natural protection 
of fish and game resources. 


In addition to these objectives, of course, the 
ultimate aim is the preservation treaty with the 
United States." 


There was even at that late date considerable skepti- 
eism as to the usefulness of the Quetico-Superior programme 
and real opposition to any type of treaty. However, interest 
continued to grow and a noticeable change in the attitude of 
many people in Ontario to the programme became apparent. The 
early 50's were particularly notable in Ontario. In 1952 the 
Northwestern Ontario Associated Chambers of Commerce estab- 
lished a Quetico Committee and in 1953 its first report en- 
dorsed the preservation principle for Quetico and recommended 
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a number of guidelines to be followed. Keith Denis of Port 
Arthur and the late Porter Bailey of Fort William who for 
years had been vocal in his hostility to any co-operation 
with the U.S. Quetico-Superior developments, made particu- 
larly large and effective contributions to the work of this 
committee. 


In this connection Mr. Clifford Sifton, referring to 
what he felt could be called the "No truck nor trade with the 
Yankees", recalls an international conference held at the 
summer residence of Frank B. Hubachek Esq. on Basswood Lake 
adjoining the Quetico Superior Wilderness Research Center, 
in 1955. It was attended by Canadians and Americans - elected 
representatives, government officials and influential private 
citizens, all concerned with the Quetico-Superior area and 


its future. (See Attachment No. 5) 


The significance of the conference, according to Mr. 
Sifton, was quite dramatic: 


"The Americans displayed maps of different periods 
to show the almost unbelievable job that had been done 
since 1926 - and still was being done - in returning 
United States property to wildermfiess. 


"Their achievements here dramatically overcame 
Canadian hostility with respect to active partici- 
pation with their United States friends. There was 
tremendous progress internationally after this con- 
ference. 


"IT should also observe that up to this time, 
generally, Canadian provincial authorities had been 
courteous to their American visitors but had also 
been unresponsive to the Americans' suggestions, or 
even to those of Canadians wishing to foster this 
development." 


The Ontario Government in 1954 announced a new policy 
on parks, including the purchase programme for privately held 
lands in Algonquin and the older parks in the province. In 
the Spring of 1954 the Government announced that Quetico 
Park had been preserved for perpetuity. At the same time it 
announced new boundaries including a one-mile buffer zone and 
Stated that great care would be taken in developing the sur- 
rounding areas. With this and a subsequent enlargement, 
Quetico Provincial Park now contains 1,148,800 acres. In 
July of that year Lands & Forests Minister, the Hon. Clare E. 
Mapledoram, announced a six-point programme on policy for 
Quetico Park. It provided: 
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1. All permanent improvements would be excluded 
from the Park proper. 


2. The Park ranging staff and facilities would be 
increased in order to provide the best possible super- 
vision and facilities for travel by the public within 
the confines of the Park. 


3. Access roads to the Park boundary would be 
provided where required. 


4. Sale of all licenses would be restricted to the 
Canadian side. 


5. All logging operations within the Park and 
surrounding areas would be strictly controlled to 
preserve recreational values. 


6. An advisory committee would be established to 
advise and assist the government on problems pertain- 
ing to the Park and its development. 


In September the Government announced the establishment of a 
new Division of Parks by the Department of Lands & Forests, 
thus for the first time separating parks for administrative 
purposes. During the winter of 1954/5, the Ontario Govern- 
ment negotiated with the Federal Department of Transport 

to limit the indiscriminate use of air space over Quetico 
and Algonquin Parks. As a result six points on the peri- 
meter of Quetico Park were licensed as airports and air 
traffic was restricted to these points of entry and depar- 
ture. (Access to Algonquin Provincial Park was similarly 
restricted to six points.) 


In 1954 also, the Hon. Leslie M. Frost officially 
opened the Atikokan Highway from the Trans-Canada to the 
town of Atikokan (since extended to Fort Frances), thus 
making Quetico Park readily accessible from Canada. While 
before the opening of the highway hardly 5 per cent of the 
visitors to Quetico were Canadian, in 1964 115 camp units 
sheltered 4,440 campers,and visitors from Canada totalled 
50,487, many of them canoeists. 


Even after the Atikokan Highway was first opened, 
Canadians remained scarce. Several pioneers in opening up 
and publicizing the country deserve an extra word. In 1950 
Peter Fessendén, an ardent Toronto angler, pioneered in 
Quetico Provincial Park. That same year John Michele, 
Secretary-Manager of the Toronto Anglers' & Hunters' Associ- 
ation, Dr. Carl E. Atwood, Department of Zoology, University 
of Toronto, and author-naturalist Fred Bodsworth of Toronto, 
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explored sections of the Park. An Ottawa group pioneered 

the international boundary from Grand Portage to Fort 

Frances in 1954. All Ottawa residents at the time, they 
trained in the winter for summer canoe trips. Dr. O. M. 
Solandt, now Chancellor of the University of Toronto and 
Chairman of the Canadian Science Committee; Eric Morse, 
National Director of the Association of Canadian Clubs; 

Denis Coolican, now a Toronto executive; and Blair Fraser, 
Ottawa Editor for Maclean-Hunter, have kept up their inter- 
est arising from their pioneer trips and still indulge their 
canoeing hobby on the old fur trading canoe routes. The other 
members of the 1954 trip - Sigurd F. Olson, ecologist and writ- 
er, and His Excellency A. H. J. Lovink, then and now Nether- 
lands Ambassador in Ottawa, have also retained the same keen 
interest. The Ambassador is one of the most ardent advocates 
of canoeing and wilderness preservation in this country and 

an informed, sincere and powerful speaker in their promotion. 


With the opening of the Atikokan Highway the Canadian 
Quetico-Superior Committee found itself faced with a larger, 
more extensive programme of educational work than previously. 
This required a tighter organization, with the result that 
the Ontario Provincial Government granted a charter for the 
Quetico Foundation on October 5th, 1954, under a Chairman 
and Board of Trustees. Attachment 6 indicates the successful 
work of the Foundation in scientific, educational and pro- 
motional fields since its inception. Indeed in 1956 the Hon. 
Clare E. Mapledoram, then Minister of Lands & Forests, re- 
quested the Foundation to amend its charter in order to 
extend its activities to all wilderness parks and areas in 
the province. This was done, new Letters Patent having been 
received March 1958. 


Another landmark, although disappointing in some ways, 
was the passing of the Wilderness Areas Act, 1959. The 
Foundation strongly supported this. Unfortunately, mining 
associations, while not limiting the size of a wilderness 
area, successfully backed a provision that not more than 640 
acres in each area could be permanently closed to prospect- 
ing and mining should valuable deposits be found. By the 
end of 1964, forty such areas had been set aside, ranging 
from an acre or two to the Henrietta-Maria Arctic Reserve, 
225 square miles, and the Puckaskwaw area along the north 
side of Lake Superior of a thousand square miles. The intent 
is to preserve wilderness representative of the different 
ecological regions of Ontario - rare species of flora and 
fauna and truly wild country. Several areas are more nature 
reserves than wilderness areas and may be closed to the pub- 
lic in cases where use may interfere with preservation of 
rare species or scientific work.. 
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_ In spite of increasingly close relationships both 
officially and unofficially between Canadians and the sup- 
porters of wilderness preservation in the Superior National 
Forest, the early objective of a formal treaty between 
Canada and the United States, embracing administrative 
practices on both sides of the border, was modified. It 
became more practicable, both from the political and legal 
aspects, to substitute informal agreements looking toward 
the same end; that is the maintenance of complete sovereign- 
ty on both sides of the border but the coordination of 
planning and the solution of mutual problems. This was 
achieved by exchanges of letters between the Ontario Govern- 
ment, the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa and the 
Department of State in Washington. On April 12th 1960 
Queen's Park and the U.S. State Department simultaneously 
announced the informal but effective agreements; among 
other things the agreements provided for an International 
Joint Advisory Committee comprising three Canadians and 
three Americans, who, with their advisers, would meet twice 
a year to discuss mutual problems and exchange information 
generally. The results of the International Advisory 
Committee's work have been solid, and both the American 
section, under the chairmanship of Charles S. Kelly Esq. 
and the Canadian section chaired by the Hon. 4A. Kelso 
Roberts, Minister of Lands & Forests, have expressed satis- 
faction with the arrangement. The International Joint 
Advisory Committee meets twice a year in July and January, 
one meeting being held in Ontario and the other in the 
United States. 


The founders and supporters of the Canadian Quetico- 
Superior Committee may look with pride on the extent to 
which their policies have been accepted and acted upon, as 
well as the educational work of their successors in the 
Quetico Foundation. While pleased with the successful 
accomplishments of so many of its objectives, the Founda- 
tion's Trustees would be the first to say that the keystone 
of the Foundation's activities is co-operation with simi- 
larly motivated organizations such as The President's |. 
Quetico-Superior Committee in the U.S., the Conservation 
Council of Ontario, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
the Canadian Audubon Society, the Ontario Forestry Associ- 
ation, the National and Provincial Parks Association, and 
most importantly, the Ontario Departments of Lands and 
Forests, and Tourism and Information. 


The foregoing account, informal and incomplete per- 
haps, nevertheless underlines the importance of the continu- 
ing role to be played by voluntary organizations, composed 
of interested and informed citizens, in our complex demo- 
cratic society. 


alone 


In an age characterized by an expanding population, 
a surging economy and increasing urbanization, the preser- 
vation of wilderness and wilderness values becomes not 
only desirable but imperative. 


We owe this much to the generations to come. The 
priceless heritage of wilderness and all it implies belongs 
as much to them as to those of us living here today. 


E. T. Kelsey 
September 13, 1966. 
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A__ PLAYGROUND FOR NATIONS 


Canadian Censervationist Proposes Canada and United States 
Unite in Making Rainy Lake Region Outdoor Museum of Explex~ 
ation and Happy Hunting Ground for Two Nations 


By Arthur Hawkes 
Toronte, Now. 


Probably the oddest episode in the history of foreign 
geyernment acting c*-operatively in the disposition of their 
own terrigory eccurred in Sir James Whitney's time between 
Ongarie and Minnesota. Nothing was said publicly abaut it 
then, and it is recalled now beeause the time is ripe for 
that forgotten precedent in diplomacy to be repeated en a 
bigger scale, by the setting aside as an internatienal play-~ 
greund of the whole of the Rainy Lake watershed, which is 
divided between the Canadian pravince and the American state, 


Nineteen years ago, W. A. Preston, the member for Rainy 
River, asked the Canadian Northern Railway for help jn trying 
to get part of the forest-river~and—lakeland counsry on the 
Ontarie side of the water boundary set aside as a game pre- 
serve. Law breakers were crossing the line and killing mease 
in summer for the sake of their velveted horns. Preston had 
eome across nine earcasses of moese so destroyed in the pre-~ 
ceding summer; and knew of many ether defiances of the game 
iaws. A reserve on the Ontario side, he said, should be 
duplicated en the Minnesota side. 


The North American Fish and Game Protection Association 
authorized Mr. Preston and the Canadian Northern superinten- 
dent of publicity as a committee to ask the governments of 
Ontario and Minnesota to take the necessary action. Before 
the spring ef 1909 the Ontario government by order-in-couneil 
established the Quetico forest and game reserve of a million 
acres; and the Minnesota legislature established a similar 
reserve af a million, four hundred thousand acres, adjoining 
Quetico. At the same time, President Reosevelt declared that 
portion of Minnesota to be the Superior National Forest, 
wherein scientific timber conservation has been carried on 
ever since. 


Six menths later, Frank Cochrane, the Ontario minister 
ef lands and ferests, told the railway official he had fooled 
the government. He had said that if Ontario set up a reserve, 
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Minnesota would do likewise. Ontario had acted, but Minne- 
sota hadn't done a thing -- and what was to be said for such 
a breach of faith? Then it was realized for the first time 
that each of two foreign governments had set aside a consi- 
derable slice of its territory for public uses for all time, 
and so as to make one single block dedicated to one purpose, 
and that neither government had had a word of communication 
with the other. A private citizen, working for a godless 
corporation, had done the ambassadorial work, and had not 
even regarded the job as of sufficient dignity to report the 
results to either of the high parties concerned. 
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_  CGANADIAN ADVISORY BOARD April 30, 1935 
QUETICO-SUPERIOR COUNCIL in the U.S. 


Sir John C. Aird, President, The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Sir Frederick G. Banting, University ef Toronto 
Sir Edward W. Beatty, Chairman and President, C.P.Ry. 
Dr. Arthur Beaucheene, The Clerk, House of Commons 
Right Honourable Sir Robert L. Borden 
Col. Wilfred Bovey, Director of Extra-Mural Relations, MeGill Un. 
J. H. Brace, President, the Empire Club of Canada 
Dr. H. C. Cody, President, University of Toronto 
Prof. A. F. Coventry, Department of Biology, University of Torento 
Senator R. Dandurand, Former President of the Assembly, League 
of Nations 
D. Leo Dolan, Director, Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa 
Honourable Justice Dynart, President, Association of Canadian 
Clubs 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, President Emeritus, U. of Toronto 
Dr. W. Sherwood Fox, President and Vice Chancellor, University 
of Western dntario 
Dr. W. R. Fyfe, The Principal and Viee Chancellor, Queen's Univ. 
Right Honourable George P. Graham, Senator 
Dr. C. D. Howe, Dean of Forestry, U. of Toronto 
S. J. Hungerford, President, Canadian National Railways 
Miss Winnifred Rydd, National President, the National Council of 
; Women in Canada 
Stephen Leacock, Author 
Sir James H. MaeBrien, Commissioner, Royal foreee Mounted 
olice 
Dr. T. W. L. MacDermet, See., League of Nations Soetety in 
Canada 
Prof. T. F. McIlwraith, Dept. ef Anthropelogy, U. of Toronte 
Pref. Norman MacKensie, Law Faculty, U. ef Toronto 
Maj.-Gen. A. G. L. MeNaughton, the Defence Council, O¢tawa 
Honourable Vincent Massey, Former Canadian Minister to the U.S. 
Right Honourable Arthur Meighen, Senator 
Tom Moore, President, The Trades and Labour Cengress of Canada 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, Principal, McGill University 
Dr. Walter Murray, President, University ef Saskatchewan 
Escott Reid, National Secretary, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs 
Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, President, Canadian Authors' Assoe. 
Right Honourable Newton W. Rowell 
Dr. Camille Roy, Recteur, Universite Laval, Quebec 
Bernard K, Sandwell, Editor of SATURDAY NIGHT 
Miss Marshall Saunders, Chairman, Common Interests Committee, 
the English-speaking Union ef the British Empire 
Rebert J. G. Stead, Author 
Dr. H. M. Tory, President, National Research Council of Canada 
Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, Explorer and Honorary President of the 
Canadian Geographical Society : 
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In addition to the names above, R. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Hon. H. J. Manion, Mr. J. S. Woodworth and Mr. J. W. Dafoe, 
while expressing great sympathy for the objectives, felt that 
they could be of more help off the board than on. 
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Copy of letter from Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary, International 
John Commission, Ottawa, Canada, dated 1 November 1936 


see sien RR RS poe meeecert i ramet ork A 
Dear Mr. Oberholtzer, 


I have just received your letter of the 30th with copy 
of your letter to Mr. Massey, and list of Canadian sponsors. 

I return the list with some slight corrections. Tory 
is no longer President of the National Research Council, and 
has been replaced by General McNaughton. This was done by the 
former Government, and there may possibly be further changes 
by Mr. King. MacDermot resigned as Secretary of the League of 
Nations Society, on his appointment as Principal of Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. Dr. Fyfe has resigned as Principal 
of Queens to become Principal of Aberdeen University, Scotland. 
No successor yet appointed. I think you could retain his name 
for the present. Howard Angus Kennedy accepted. His address 
is P.O. Box 1424, Montreal. He is National Secretary of the 
Canadian Authors Association. Dandurand is "Hon." not "Rt. 
Hon.” He is now a member of the Cabinet and Government 
Leader in the Senate. Arthur Meighen was Leader of the Senate 
and is now Leader of the Opposition in the Senate. I think 
you could retain both names. 

We experienced the novelty of a very decided earth- 
quake shake here last night. 

Kind regards. 
Yours sincerely, 
LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


P.S. These might be worth adding, if not on your list: Dr. 
Pelham Edgar, Victoria College, Toronto, National President, 
Canadian Authors Association; Hon. John Bracken, Premier of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg; Prof. E. R. Adair, McGill University, 
Montreal, President, Canadian Historical Association. I know 
Edgar and Adair, and will write them; Bracken you can get 
through Winnipeg friends. 
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CANADA QUETICO-SUPERIOR COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 


The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.H. 


Vice-Chairman 
Harold C. Walker, K.C. 


Executive Secretary: 
R. W. Finlayson Esq. 


D. W. Ambridge, C.B.E. 

Aubrey W. Baillie, Esq. 

Charles S. Band, Esq. 

Rev. J. A. M. Bell 

E. W. Bickle, Esq. 

Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., C.M.G., LL.D. 
R. A. Bryce, Esq. 

James Cowan, Esq. 

Gen. H.D.G. Crerar, C.H., CoB. , D.5.0.,A.D.C., DUID. 
Oakley Dalgleish, Esq. 

James Stuart Duncan, C.M.G. 

Prof. J. R. Dymond 

Charles P. Fell, Esq. 

M.S.Fotheringham, Esq. . 
Major-General D. M. Hogarth, C.M.G., D.S.0O. 
John C. W. Irwin, Esq. 

R; A. Laidlaw, Esq. 

Gordon C. Leitch, C.B.E. 

Graham Morrow, O.B.E. 

Bosb) Osten, K.C. 

Arthur P. Reid, Esq. 

B. K. Sandwell, Esq. 

Major Clifford Sifton, D.S.0. 
Major-General D. C. Spry, C.B.E., D.S.0. 
Taylor Statten Esq. 

James Stewart, C.B.E. 

KE. P. Taylor, C.M.G. 

Robert S. Walkie Esq. 

C. Aubrey Walkinshaw, Esq. 
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President's Quetico-Superior Committee 
Basswood Lake, June 24-25-26, 1955 


In attendance: 


Committee: 


Charles S. Kelly, Chairman, Chicago 

Ernest C. Oberholtzer, Ranier, Minnesota 

Paul Clement, Minneapolis | 

H. Dean Cochran, Regional Forester, Milwaukee 

W. G. Guernsey, Associate Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, D.C. 


American Guests: 


The Honorable Len Jordan, Chairman, United States Section 
International Joint Commission, Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Honorable Ervin L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Richard McArdle, Chief, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Galen W. Pike, Supervisor, Superior National Forest, Duluth 

Mr. Harold A. Svensen, Assistant Regional Forester, United 
States Forest Service, Milwaukee 

Mr. J.Wesley White, U.S. Forest Service, Duluth 

Mr. Sigurd F. Olson, Consultant to the Quetico-Superior Committee , 

Mr. F. B. Hubachek, Chicago - Host Ely 

Mr. F. B. Hubachek, Jr., Chicago 

Mr. Clifford E. Ahlgren, Resident Director of Research Center, 
Basswood Lake 


Canadian Guests: 


The Honorable William G. Noden, Member for Fort Frances, Ontario 
Parliament 

Mr. W. B. Greenwood, Chief, Division of Parks, Department of Lands 
and Forests, Toronto 

Mr. R. Boultbee, Regional Forester, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances 

Mr. W. T. Foster, District Forester, Department of Lands and 
Forests, Fort Frances 

Mr. M. S. Fotheringham, Trustee, The Quetico Foundation, and 
Chairman, Quetico Committee of Northwestern Ontario, Steep 
Rock Lake, Ontario. ; 

Major Clifford Sifton, Treasurer, The Quetico Foundation, Toronto 

Mr. R. V. Green, Member, Subcommittee on Zoning of Quetico Com- 
mittee of Northwestern Ontario, Fort Frances 

Mr. W. Porter Bailey, Member, Subcommittee on Zoning of Quetico 
Committee of Northwestern Ontario, Fort William 

Mr. Donald P. O'Hearn, Secretary, The Quetico Foundation, Toronto 

Mr. Easton T. Kelsey, Associate Secretary, The Quetico Foundation, 
Toronto 


THE QUETICO FOUNDATION Attachment No. 6. 
Suite 305, 200 Bay Street, Toronto, l. 


The Present Officers and Trustees of the Que tico Foundation: 


Honorary Patron: The Right Honourable Roland Michener, C.C., C.D., 
Govener-General of Canada. 


Officers: John B. Ridley, Chairman 
L. C. Bonnycastle, Vice-Chairman 
M. S. Fotheringham, Vice-Chairman 
Clifford Sifton, D.S.0., Q.C., Treasurer 
A. S. L. Barnes, R.P.F., Executive-Secretary 
T. A. Cookson, Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret E. Finlay, Assistant Secretary 


Trustees: L. C. Bonnycastle R. J. Prettie 
G. Richard Chater Morgan Reid 
Denis Coolican John B. Ridley 
James A. Cowan P. E. Roberts 
H. George DeYoung Robert M. Schmon 
M. S. Fotheringham Clifford Sifton, D.S.0., Q.C. 
D. N. Kendall DY OM. Solandt ;"O%B.5. 
Drs AIH en Bovink Frank W. Woods 


John N. Paterson 
Scientific Advisory Committee: Dr. Carl E. Atwood 
Professor K. E. Kidd 
Dyer. Mavcock 


DriettieesW. BaecSiisam 
Dr. W. M. Tovell 


character ofladenCoabant pheWfourearion Heeue acieeddan’ hea a aiaenns 
the following publications and film: 

"The Indians of Quetico” by E. S. Coatsworth 

"Quetico Geology", by Dr. V. B. Meen 

"Canoe Trails Through Quetico", by Keith Denis 


"Indian Rock Paintings of the Great Lakes" by Selwyn Dewdney and 
Kenneth E. Kidd 


"Canoe Routes of the Voyageurs" by Eric W. Morse 
"Quetico-Superior Country" by Bruce M. Littel john 
"Wilderness Canada", edited by Borden Spears 


The film "Quetico" by Christopher Chapman 


February 26, 1971. 
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John Elsen 
1416 Elinor Place 
Evanston, IL 60201 
February 21, 1971 
Mr. 2.T. Thomson, Secretary 
Quetico Advisory Committee 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
St. Francis, Sey Canada 


A 


Dear Sirs: 
This is a brief concerning OQuetico Park, 


Cuetico Park is a very unique area and should be préserved. It 
should be immediately classified as a primitive wilderness area, 


There are several reasons for this, 


1) It is one of the last unspoiled wilderness regions left 


in North America, 


2) It is readily accessible by car and is only a day's 
drive from a number of population centers in the United States 


and Canada, 


3) Its values to the outdoorsman as an unspoiled wilderness, 


where he can enjoy wilderness recreation, are unsurpassed, 


4) for the naturalist it offers unlimited opnortunities 


Mr. RT. Thomson - 2 bd Feb. al, 1971 


for study in biology and ecology, as well as other related scien- 


CeSe 


5) For the angler, it offers some of the finest fishing 


in the worid, 


j : A 
6) Even as the demand for wilderness recreation constant] 


ly grows, wilderness areas diminish or disappear altogether, 


7) This natural wilderness is a heritage that has been 
preserved for us to enjoy and should be preserved for the benefit 


of generations to come. 


To allow logging or mining on any scale in Quetico at best en- 
dangers, but most probably will continue to destroy Quetico's 

value as a primitive wilderness recreational area, I am con- 

fident that you will have the foresight to preserve Quetico as 
a primitive wilderness for us today and for our children in 


coming generations, 


Sincerely yours, 


pas 


John Elsen 
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THE CASE FOR PRIMITIVE STATUS 
FOR 


QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


A Brief Submitted to the Quetico Advisory Committee 
by 
Sigurd F. Olson 
Ely, Minnesota 

As a wilderness guide in the Quetico-Superior Country and a t-aveiler 
by canoe through much of the Canadian Shield, I have come to know “he true 
value of Quetico Provincial Park. Involved for some fifty years in the 
many issues threatening the area, I am familiar with its problems ‘nd the 
concern of many people for its protection. As an ecologist, I haw: served 
as a consultant on wilderness preservation to the United States government 
and have carried on research not only in Quetico but in many other areas. 
Ae an author I am familiar with the broad public interest and a people's 
Love of the region under discussion. 

Therefore, I PRESUME to look at the Quetico through my personal 
involvement with it, hoping by so doing to be of some service to the 
Advisory Committee and the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, { 
have grouped my remarks under the following categories: 

1. Guiding and canoe travel explorations. 
2. Major conservation battles 
3. Ecological significance. 
4. Cultural values of the Quetico. 
5. Summary and conclusions. 
i came to this area as an instructor in biological sciences a: Ely 


Junior Coliege. During summers I guided wilderness canoe parties in the 


AV 


Quetico-Superior Area, learned to know its thousands of lakes and now famous 
canoe routes on both sides of the international border. I saw how men re- 
acted to the life of primitive travel, became convinced that wilderness was 
important, satisfying something deep within them. When I began to work 
north toward Lake of the Woods, the Sioux Lookout country, and the head- 
waters of the Hudson Bay watershed, the formula was elways the same. 
Eventually I came to know that once preat highway of the fur trade, the 
Churchill River, a thousand miles of brawling rivers and lakes, the Reindeer 
Lake country and the Fond du lac to Lake Athabasca, Great Slave and the 
Camgell River to Great Bear and the Mackenzie, the Dismal Lakes and Rouvier 
of the Coppermine drainage. I went down the Hays to Old York Factcry, saw 
God's Lake and the river, the tundra north and west of Fort Churchill, felt 
at last I had an over-all view of the Canadian Shield, of the routes of the 
fur trade and exploration toward the nebulous Northwest Passage. 

But each time I returned to the Quetico, I said, "This is the most 
magnificent lake and river country on the continent, possibly in the world. 
ft is the most beautiful and exciting, nowhere such a combination cf smooth 
Siscleted lichen covered rocks, red and white pine, preat valieys, bogs and 
forests in such fantastic and glorious confusion. Hundreds of theusands of 
lakes elsewhere, but nothing like this. Of them all, this is the best, no 


country to log, or mine, or exploit, this an area to preserve aad cii2rish." 


The threats to this area were many; first, roads proposed to the major 
interior lakes on the U.S. side; then hydro-electric dams that: woul: have 
raised the water levels of some of the lakes eighty feet destyoying rapids, 
campsites, flooding islends and great stends of virgin timber, making # 
vast ewamp of much of the back country; then airplanes and airplane resorts; 
acquisition programs on the U.S. side, later logging, mining, and the 


eurrent problems of recreational use. 


ee 


If any of these battles had been lost there would be nothing to fight 
for today, for the country's beauty would have disappeared and its wilder- 
ness quality replaced by mechanization, noise, and ugliness. 


Most of these vital issues were resolved through cooperative ¢fforts 
of the governments of the United States and Canada, but always powerful 
citizen support as well. How well I remember the twenties when Arthur 
Hawks, a newspaper man from Toronto and Winnipeg, begged support for a 
great new program, the creation of an International Peace Memorial Forest 
dedicated to the war dead of both countries as a living symbol of inter- 
national amity. Citizen support was widespread then as now and ali). worked 
toward a common goal, a treaty that would have protected the regions re- 
sources and wilderness character for all time. 

This cooperation has continued ever since between the U. S. Forest 
Service and the Department of Lands and Forests, facilitated by the 
President's Quetico-Superior Committee, the Quetico Foundation and finally 
by an International Quetico-Superior Committee. 

The result of this long collaboration has been a focussing of atten- 
tion on the wilderness values of the two ereas and the growing conflict 
between the preservation of those values and commercial utilizatfor.. With 
increasing recreational use, the new awareness of environmentel comcern 
generally, and he realization by many thousands of people both Canciiar and 
Americans that Quetico and the BWCA are unique and of rare valve amd beauty, 
it was inevitable that serious questions would be raised as to gow:rmment 
programs on both sides of the border. The conflict of interests facing this 
committee is therefore not new and it becomes increasingly evident that 
there must be a cessation of all adverse uses and that Quetico mus’: be con- 
sidered for its highest purpose, the spiritual, cultural and recreational 


welfare of the pfople. 


2h 


As an ecologist I have long been convinced that Quetico Provincial 
Park was an ecosystem of special significance, one of the truly undisturbed 
regions on the continent. Nowhere in all the lake country I had seen was 
there any that compared in such interlaced and interrelated associa‘ions. 
Where my first interest in the area was physical enjoyment and beauty, it 
now had a solid scientific base of great scientific value. The stands of 
beautiful trees, the glaciology with its disturbed drainages, its exposed 
greenrock and the most complex geological formations in the world, che 
response of vegetation and wild life to the terrain. Here was an untapped 
gene pool of inestimable value in a land where disturbance of the ancient 
ecology was taken for granted. In the years to come chis reserve could 
weil be one of the most important resources of Quetico. Here available to 
scientific research was the living story of the fire ecology -. the north 
and the progression of vegetational types it produced. Paleobotanical 
research now in progress is reconstructing the phantom forests of the past, 
here a vast ecological laboratory which, if protected, will make a freat 
contribution to the nation's environmental understanding. 

The cultural values of Quetico are as vital as the others. From the 
standpoint of history alone the area has already made its contribution. 
Through its lakes and over its portages passed the canoes of the voyageurs 
on their 3,000 mile trek from Montreal into the Northwest. Here wert the 
explorers, the Mackenzies, the Henrys, David Thompson, a stream of beroic 
figures searching for the fabled Northwest Passage to the Orient. Cver its 
portages went tons of trade goods and fortunes of fur for the merkets of 
the east, this the route of Canadian destiny. 

Museums are places where the treasures of a people are safeguarded. 
Quetico is one of these museums, a living storehouse of great beauty , 


histerical significance and scientific value. 


aa 


With all these and perhaps more important than all the rest is its 
wilderness character, its beauty and solitude, its role of providing enrich- 
ment of the spirit for all who go there. It is impossible to say this 
quality or that is more important for cultural value is a composite of them 
all. 

In view of this experience, I feel strongly that the Advisory Committee 
would do well to request the Department of Lands and Forests to declare an 
immediate moratorium on logging or any other contemplated resource explol- 
tation. ’ 

That Quetico Provincial Park be given the status of Primitive end that 
it be kept in such a state in perpetuity. 

When it is known that all of the Provincial Parke of Ontario are less 
than 3 per cent of the total land of the Province with 97 per cent cf it 
available for commercial use, this is not too much to ask. 

There are some areas of such great beauty, scientific value, and cul- 
tural significance that they should never be considered as ordinary commer- 
cial areas. Quetico is without question one of these and merits conplete 
protection as a wilderness. The day will come when the U. S. porticn of 
this laekeland will also have complete wilderness status. When that happens 
the two adjoining areas will make a magnificent preserve of over twe million 


acres dedicated to the cultural enrichment of the people. 
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QUITICO BRIEF ad 


; Pollution Probe at Parry Sound would Like to thank the 
Quetico \dvisory Committee for this opportunity to express it's 
views and concern over Quetico Parke | 


As in any argument there are two sides to the juetico contra~ 
versye ONe side is represented by the Forest Industries and thse other 
gine by conservationists' interests, with the government sonewhere in 

etween .. : 


I think it can be safely said that the Forest Industries! defence 
is twofold: one being the ecomomics of curtailing the logging operatic 
and the other being the need for improved forest managemens in the pari. 


If logging in the park is stopped now, perhaps some jobs will be 
Lost. BUT - how much longer can man survive if he keeps putting the 
dollar ahead of ecology? Surely if the logging is increased and then 
it is decided again that it should be stopped, more jobs will be lost. 
However, would it be possible to go out and just buy another Quetico 
Park? I hardly think so. The Forest Industry does not. need this 
particular lumber; it is just that it is the most. accessibla. 


When one is weighing the economic aspect of this defence, he 
should keep this quote from the May/June 1970 issue of the Canadian 
Audoborr in mind: "...it was learned that the direct income to the 
Ontario Government. from forestry operations in Juetico is exceeded by 
governmant, expenditure for forest management including parital reforest- 
ation of cut~over areas." . 


Thy should the Ontario public pay for damage done by the Forest 
Industry? 


The second argument put forth by the Forest Industry is that a 
mature forest is a "pathological hotbed of disease" and without the 
industries! help the forest will not survive.. Of course, this is 
untrue. These foresiss have been here for thousands of years and 
would remain here for just as many if it weren't for man. 


Would not the ecological balances in the forest be upset by taking 
out all this so-called diseased material? Would not surrounding trees 
br damaged or ruined when removing these trees? Wouldn't more roads _ 
have to be built to get to these diseased areas? I think one can savely 
answer yes to all of these questions. 


Many people will probably say that the conservationists’ defence 
is purely impradticle, mainly “Yecause no one will gain economically 
from it. 


«see ha aeCONUlnued 
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Quetico Brief cont'd 


With sr Saks population and qiGhensa ce urbanization we need 
areas accessible to the public that are completely natural. Quetico 
could fit both these requirements if the logging was stopped. The 
Canadian public needs areas that are full of "diseased" trees. 


Is it wrong th Have an area set aside just for it’s natural beauty % 
Is it wrong to have a place where our children can go and see how our | 
forefathers saw this country? I surely hope not. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that the decision made here is 
one of a principle, that being: Is money more inportant than Natmee? 
Again, I hope npt.. | | 


"tT do worry, however, about whether we human beings have the 
intelligence, the energy and the wisdom to control and change our 
environment: and our world or to prevent it's misuse so that we will 
assure our sutvival and the enjoyment of a good life for all human being 


~~~ By Senator N.A. MacKenzie, page 83 " A Gonference on Parks 
and Outdoor Recreation". | 


David Galloway 
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secretary 
Quecico LQVI sory Commuatvee 
Ontario Dept. of Lands & Forests 


I wish to thank the Quetico Advisory Committee for this oppor- 
y to express my views concerning the unnecessary destruction of 
Parks, that were intended for everybody's usa, by a few individuals and 
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corporetions that would profit from such destructione 


Ss in any controversy there are two sides to the Quetico site 
ustion. One giae is ese k need by the Forest Harvesting Industries! 
short term profit orientated argument, the other by the ecologists' 
and conservationists? vie ews that tend ’ cowards longer term but somewhat 
Tess fi encially practical recommendations. The government is forced 
to take un a nosition somewhere in between the two but because of its 


own skort ber ymaioly monitary,outlook on all matters finds itself 
more able vo onder stand the vieys of industry than of the conservation- 
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to continue this case a war against our own grandchildren. 
if othe? forest =: su ig allowed to blackmail the government into 
‘allowing its excesses now ci the. threat of putting men out of work 
then their abilivy «© Dleckmail later on will increase directly as the 
n : c they ere allowed to CON GLNUC they will 
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must be leashed now by men of logic and clear 
if we cannot see the direction thes beast is 

be stooped in an extremely unpleasant manner 

‘eg. Our creed of "- Growth is pen ecause growtn 
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Wp Pier the , as yet toilet trained, forest 
4 | Be) CLEC. MEOee one. Lt Ont tavio execeds the 
direct imeome to the provinetal government from the forest industry. 
i ask why the people of Ontarie should subsidize the owners of a Tew 
industries br offsetting wnel should be a required cesté | 


¥ % I ot ae ae} oy “~ - oe . “37% vi 7 4 += bu eal 2 by Saad Lee’ 
Sry nas an exceedingly nad record when it comes vo rege. 
for the environment and now that public pressure is forcing the industry 
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is done. 

Both the industry and the government tend to talk as if one 
thousand acres or new saplings were equal to one thihusand acres of 
mature trees and to equate the forest of a century henee with the one 

being destroyed right now, Noither realize that it is ridiculeus 

to believe that the ecologically vulnerable simple monocultures of i: 
after mile of the same tres, planted in straight rows, ali the same 
age and genetic stock, all periodically doused with pesticides can evs 
replace the mature , mixed, ecologically complex, anciegnt forests the 
are now being systematically destroyed. 


The industry's claim that it is cucvting im an effort to improve 
the forest by therapeutic logeing ils laughable on at léast two counts 
One is the impression that the forest has any need. for man to impose 
his rather narrow money orientated views on what is a healthy forest 
and what is not. The forest had managed to maintain an existance in 
dynamic equilibrium with other members of the comblex ecosystem that 
wade up North America before the invasion of the Money Worshipers, 
The forest only needs to be “cared for" by therapeutic logging if onl 
bhe Intere$t# of the forest industry are considered. As a pulp and 
lumber farm the forest may be a "Hothed iof disease" but @s an ecolog: 
community the forest is in excellent health as long as man does not i 
CEPVANS o 

The forest industry must think that the public © +S.extremely 
eullible . The industry is trying to give the public the impression 
that the loggers will only be removing diseased trees and "over matur 
wood without doing any damage to the natural beauty of the forest. 
in view of sast performance no one can believe that the loggers will 
eub anything but the best wood. Any tree that can be cut without 
breaking a regulatiof) in plain sight of an inspector will be cut if 

s orofitable for the industry to cut it. To haul out that wood th 
industry will cut as many voads as it feels economics warrent. The 
present park will be reduced to another monumental jole-~ criss-cross 
with Jogging roads, patched with aress stripped of timber, covered wa 


tne slash and Ditter Left behind by the logeers. if the industry had 
any true coneern for the healtn of the forest then it would clean up 
all Ls slash, tot Leave-one tenth of the cut trees wasted an the fom 
prepare and replant the cut over areas,and return the sears left by 
loggine roads as much as possible back to their natural state. Instea 
the industry confines its forest doctoring to the cutting of “over 
Mature " wood and the Like and Leaves the repair and reforestation to 
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_. Quetico is the last best example of a wilderness park area acces 

ible to tne people of the province, if we Let the Llo@gers continues # 

Lp destra ction of this park 1t will become a laughable farce of 
erat heh cs 


7 oe (oh a 
ft in 4.gonquin where the waniac shriek of the chain saw or the roa 
iv cannot be heard. Calling this public sponsored tree 
farm & provineial oark is a eruel joke on the environment. 


ist we allow the loggers to extract Quetico from the people of 
the province as industrial blackmail or are we going to preserve this 


small area of ofiginal Canada for future Canadianss 
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February 26, 1971 


Mr. R. T. Thomson 

Secretary 4 
Quetico Park Advisory Committee 
Ontario Department of Lands & Forests 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


Enclosed are 15 copies of a brief submitted to the Quetico Park Advisory 
Committee by the Sierra Club. 


We would prefer to present the brief publicly in the hearings scheduled 
for Toronto. 


Yours very truly 


(Lp Qt 


Phils Blind 
Chairman 


The Sierra Club of Ontario 
43 Elm Avenue (temporary address) 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


PBL/jl 
Encl, 


RECEIVED 


MAR 4 1971 


FORT FRANCES 
DISTRICT OFFICE 
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BRIEF ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK 


Submitted by: The Sierra Club of Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has again placed in 

question its ability to respond to the will of the people of Ontario. 

In spite of the many differences of opinion that have evolved over 
management issues in Algonquin Park the Department of Lands and 

Forests has maintained licences in Quetico Park. 

Quetico, a park of tremendous ecological, archeological and hist- 

orical interest is treasured throughout North America as a unique and 
extremely valuable resource, for canoeing it is unexcelled, and yet, 
inexplicably its value is being measured in terms of board feet. Over 
and over again this is happening in Ontario, particularly in the very 

areas that people expect the government to classify as "Primitive Parkland". 
First, it was Algonquin, where instead of phasing out logging the 
government continued to allow extensive cutting. It was then revealed 
that Superior Park was largely under licence and now the government 

has seen fit to maintain a vast area of Quetico under licence. Indeed, we 
can be thankful that Polar Bear Provincial Park doesn't have merchantable 


timber. 


Quetico is an important wilderness area. It is a landscape that provides 


an ideal environment for canoeing which is certainly the most indigenous 


Page One... 


Page Two... 


and most common form of wilderness travel in this part of North America. 
Historically the Quetico is invaluable as it provided one of the most 


important waterways for the Indians and the Voyageurs. 


The suggestion has been made that it is difficult to justify the preservation 
of Quetico for the small number of people that actually use this wilderness. 
What is forgotten in this type of criticism is that such an environment has 
tremendous social utility not only for the people who actually use it, 

but even for many thousands of people who have never actually visited 


the Park. The fact that it is there, that it is protected and that possibly 


someday a visit may be made to it is of immeasurable value. 


The particular section of Quetico that is threatened at the present 

time is the over four hundred square miles in the north-eastern section 

of the Park. This is an area difficult to get to by canoe and for that 

reason it has the potential of providing a truly valuable wilderness 
experience for growing numbers of people who feel a very real need for 
solitude and an escape from the congestion of an urbanized society. It 

is in this area of the park that two of the longest portages are found, 

and hence some of the most challenging wilderness travel -- it is essential 


that it be preserved. 


As growing pressure is felt on the more southern parks the Quetico 


will become even more important as a wilderness park. It must be 


Page Three... 


remembered that once a natural area is converted to a source of materials 
it is almost impossible to change it back again. The Quetico should 
be protected not only from logging but from mining and indeed recreational 


development not compatible with wilderness use. 


There are many thousands of acres throughout the province that are 
available for logging and pulp wood production. Surely the small 
percentage of land that is parkland can be spared the onslaught of large 
road building operations and heavily designed roads to accommodate 
the very large aha nent that is employed. The type of logging that is 


being allowed in Quetico will result in the introduction of massive, 


noisy machinery that leaves tremendous scars on the landscape. 


Is our government incapable of realizing the value of such a resource? 

Can they not understand that even in monetary terms the protection of 

this resource will pay off handsomely not only now but even more so in 

the years to come? Because the mistake is being repeated with frightening 
regularity we cannot help but speculate on the ability of the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests to assess the nature and value of the 


wilderness experience. 


The argument will be given that by preventing logging in the park 
we are depriving people of work and yet there has not been a traditional 


dependence on cutting in this park as there has been, for example, in 


Page Four... 


Algonquin. Even more importantly, it must be known that there are 
alternative sources in this vast land to satiate our craving for forest 
products. As far as pulp is concerned there is little doubt that we are 
wasting our resources, if we were recycling waste paper for example, 
there would not be near the need for license acreage that there is at 
the present time, and this is to say nothing of the positive effect 
such action would have on our waste disposal and pollution problems. 
We cannot help but question the desirability of yet another pulp and 
paper operation in the northwest when already the pulp and paper 


industry is responsible for the destruction of hundreds of miles of 


waterways in the region. 


The fact that logging is being permitted in Quetico focuses attention 

on the fact that we are in a "horse and buggy" age as far as parkland 
management in this province is concerned, and more specifically 

that the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests is not being responsive 
or responsible to the people or the heritage of Ontario, to say nothing 


of Canada. 


The Quetico Advisory Committee for example, is well represented, 
(nine out of thirteen) by people from the northwest. This cannot help 
but portray an attitude that Quetico is strictly a local question. If 


resource planning only exists at the local level the good of Ontario's 


Page Five... 


residents cannot be served, overall policies cannot be developed and a 
balanced park system will never develop. The briefs you have received 
and the recommendations of the Conservation Council of Ontario make it 
clear that Quetico must be seen within a framework of providing primitive 


parkland for the people of the province at large. 


It is the strongly endorsed feeling of The Sierra Club of Ontario that the 
Advisory Committee recommend to the Minister that the Province should 
discontinue logging in Quetico Park. We further recommend that the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests re-evaluate their policies 

so that a concerned populace does not have to be constantly on guard 
against the loss of the invaluable areas of this province that should 


be obviously classified primitive (Algonquin, Superior, Quetico). 


If such action is not taken it will be the objective of The Sierra Club 
of Ontario to determine what other actions should be undertaken in 


order to remedy this extreme social negligence. 


Submitted by: The Sierra Club of Ontario 


Philip B. Lind - Chairman 

Dr. Robert MacMillan - Vice Chairman 
George Priddle -Conservation Chairman 
I. B. MacOdrum - Secretary 
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ot. Catharines, Ontario. 
February 22501971. 


Mr,” Ry. T. 4 Tiemsen, goecretary, 

The Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 


Basically, the majority of provincial parks in Ontario are camp- 
grounds and picnic areas with facilities for water-based activities, 
and, considering the crowded conditions in these places in the summer 
mon thisiwaukhene, LS.a aehinite,need for many, more suchyspots.. Ur course 
there are natural spaces in some of these parks but they are too small 
to, be able to-maintain their true natural features unaffected by man's 
actions in the surrounding areas. However, there are many who would 
like to be able to go camping for the purpose of enjoying the many 
aspects of nature. All these people require are primitive camping 
facilities, trails for hiking, ‘waters for Canoeing; bastca. y'tne 
opportunity to be on their own and discard for a Tittle while the 
Tadvantages' of our modern society. 


Sure, these people want these things now for this generation but 
they are also convinced that morally we owe it to all future generations 
to curb our greed to the extent of leaving a few spots untouched and 
unexploited. Maybe these persons should be called ‘human! lovers rather 
then nature lovers since basically they realize how important it is to 
preserve that which helps to keep men human and maintain their proper 
perspective. The challenge today should be to achieve quality rather 
then quantity. 


The fact thatehas to be considered is that there are: mar 1 citizens 
waio,teelL.that this. generation-is using up 4 very important riecht ‘that 
belongs to future generations -— the richt to have wilderness in their 
civilization, the right to find solitude somewhere, the right to see 
and enjoy, and to be inspired and renewed somewhere by those places 
where the hand of God has not been obscured by the industry of man. In 
a democracy, consideration is supposedly given to the rights of ail 
groups but, so far, this is not being proven true as demonstrated by 
Mr. Brunelle's reference to the "much narrower range of interests" of 
those interested in wilderness. 


Whether the park is now or will ever be desecrated or destroyed 

s again a ae er-of- interpretation....1f yourare concerned only with 
utting trees for lumbering for the sole purpose of putting more money 
n come pocket, then, of course, you are not destroying —- you ar 
merely cropping a resource that otherwise would eventually return to 
-ne soil and be lost as revenue. With this line of thought, there = 
no consideration given to the fact that not just the mature trees are 

emoved but that with modern logging equipment the whole landscape is 
destroyed and the complete ecological system, from the micro-organ 1isms 
in the soil to the larger mammals that lived in the forest, is ae val 
disrupted. Also, even if reforestation is practised, usually only one 
or two types of trees are replanted (those that give the greatest 
monetary return) - a custom that when continued over several forest 
generations will deprive the soil of the complex organic diversity 


- << 
re until man came. And, of course, again in line with 
=t. money. sustained yield without initial investment is 
sown by repeated cuttings without fertilizing. Many 
s have been ruinec by the samevpractice. 


We seem to be confused between recreational areas and wilderness. 
ce correct in assuming that by recreational use the Dept. of Land 
rests mean camping, HLCnICRING. motor-boating, water-skiing, pav 
roads, stores, eve, then these things can be consistent with logging 
at are in no way compatible with a wilderness area. In a wilderness, 
he opportunities are availeble for outdoor activities of dvetinemyve 
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rms of nature study, hiking, climbin sain. snowshoeing, canoeing, 
mbDing, etc. that may be enjoyed by any person Willing to nut Gue 2oe8 
after the other and leave only footprints in return. 
The, possi bi. wy Or conflict between what 1 conceive as the Dept. 

of Lands. ane Forests’ idea of recreation and commercial cutting in the 
park is slightbub, any commercial cutting at all, as opposed to some 
necessary forest management, is in direct conflict with the wilderness 
concept. Some of the benefits to be obtained from wilderness areas ares 
Primary watershed orotection. 
Seientific researcn potentials. 
Essential habitat for many species of scarce plants and animals. 
Pure air and water. 
Reserves of important historical and cultural significance. 
Relatively unmodified natural landscape. 
Opportunity for isolation, challenge and refinement of 

sensory impressions. 
Wilalife reservoirs which often aid in the natural stocking 

of more accessible areas. 


Tn reference to the statement about 95% of the users of Quetico 
imerican, studies conducted have led to the belief that many U.S. 
‘sts start their trips in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area but then 
muetico Provincial Park to avoid the large number of powerboats 
the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. Surely this must indicate sometni 


varing the area occupied by all of Quetico wit that area or the 
that is still forested, it is extremely aifficult to understand 
+ ean be maintained that the lumber in Quetico is required to utili 
S men at Sapawe and keep the O&M mill at Fort Frances in operation. 
Tf our lumbering industry is entirely dependent on such a small section 
or trees, what difference does it make if we run out today instead of — 
omorrow.e. At least if we left Quetico undisturbed, it would serve as a 
emorial to what Ontario did have at one time. 


Yours truly, 
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Quetico Provincial Park should be classified as a Primi- 
tive Park. It is an important gancturary for the preservation 
of wild life. The timber wolf and bald eagle are both there 
and need the protection which its ecology offers them. It 
also has an extensive concentration of Indian rock paintings. 
Quetico was the route for the Voyageurs who travelled from 
Montreal west two hundred years ago. We need to preserve 
this interesting part of Canadian history. It is a cultural 
treasure which we must preserve. 

The Park is not treated as a treasure by the government. 
It is treated as a logging area as any timber outside the Park. 
Quetico Provincial Park was created for the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of the people of Canada. Can the people enjoy its beauty 
while trees are cut and logging roads are being built? No,‘ 
they cannot. 

It is felt by many that the Park gives employment to many 
residents of the area. The pulp and paper industry do not give 
the needed additional employment. The mills have cut their 
timber limits in much of the area and transportation of the 
lumber to the mill is becoming the problem. A wiser use of 
the beauty of Quetico Provincial Park is to encourage tourism. 
Good publicity and outfitting would bring many to the area and 
‘this would employ many local residents. Quetico Provincial 
Park is truly a unique area and it would be wiser to utilize it 
in a way that it would last for generations. Tourism woul: do 
this. Many would enjoy its beauty; employment would come to 
local residents; people who are not yet born would have an area 
to roam in and enjoy throughout their lifetime. 

Wilderness is needed by the people to-day. Even if they 
never go to the wilderness, knowing that it is there gives them 
a security they need. We are living in an era of speed, noise 


and pollution of many kinds. 


A-ptief to the Quetico Advisory Committee 
Page 2 


It is the responsibility of the Government | ‘to! preserve all the 


wild areas that are easily accessible to man, Quetico Provincial 
Park is such an area and it is accessible to the people of the 


cities throughout Ontario and Manitoba. 
Mino 
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GAVIN HENDERSON 
131 MILDENHALL ROAD 
TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 


February 26, 1971 


Mrs Real. Ll nomson; 

Secretary, ‘ 
Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ont. 


Dear Mr. Thomson: 


Enclosed herewith are fifteen copies of my brief to the Quetico 
Advisory Committee. 


Yours sincerely, 


— Ady pS nm. 
: ati ; 6 be. 
‘Ce i- og ee 


Gavin. Hefderson 
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A BRIEF TO THE QUETICO ALCLVISORY COMMITTEE 


-by- 


GAVIN BENDERZGON 


February 26, 1971 
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To: The Members of the Quetico Advisory Committee 


Gentlemen: 

Iam glad of this opportunity to offer suggestions with respect to the 
future of Quetico Provincial Park. As Executive Director of the Conservation 
Council of Ontario for 13 years and the National and Provincial Parks Associa- 
tion of Canada for 6 years, I have had a good deal of experience with problems 
concerning the use and management of parks in both Ontario and Canada as 
a whole. This, and a long-term interest in the larger question of what kind 
of environment we of this generation shall pass on to the next, has prompted 


this personal submission. 


Recommendation I 
That steps be taken immediately to classify Quetico Provincial 
Park as a Primitive Park within the framework of the Parks 
Classification System of the Department of Lands and Forests, 
at the same time dedicating the park as an environmental 
education, interpretation and research facility, with recrea- 
tion an important additional use. 
1. Iam urging that Quetico be classed as a Primitive Park to protect and 
preserve its incomparable wilderness values for the benefit of present and 
future generations. Though this would put an end to commercial logging in 
the park, it need not mean economic hardship for the Jim Mathieu-Domtar 
Company or its employees. 


2. The Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests has assured that wood is 


available from outside the park to take the place of what the Company now 
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Jepends on from its Quetico limits but at a probable higher cost delivered 

at the mill. If this additional cost is more than the Company can afford, 
equalization payments should be made to offset it. The subsidizing of 
industry by government in the public interest is common practice. Here, 
surely, is a case where it would be justified. 

3. While primitive classification would place a ban on the use of automobiles, 
motor boats and ali other forms of mechanized recreation within the park, 
there are bodies of water in the general vicinity of Quetico to the east, north 
and west of the park boundary with high recreation potential that could be 
substituted. 

4. Ihave proposed that Quetico be dedicated as an environmental education, 
interpretation and research facility to give formal recognition to the other 
important values of wilderness besides recreation and as a declaration of 

the Government's intention to draw maximum public benefit from them 
through programmes designed for that purpose. These values are educational, 
cultural, inspirational and scientific. 

5. While reference to them is made in the Department of Lands and Forests' 
definition of the purpose of a Primitive Park*, classification by itself does 
not guarantee that any of these valucs will ever bear fruit. Certainly no 
educational or scientific benefits can be expected without planning and in- 
vestment. 

6. Forests and minerals in the ground are of no economic value until they 


* Classification of Provincial Parks in Ontario, 1967 
Page 3, section l(a) 


can be made accessible and developed - a process frequently requiring 
the spending of public money. Parks for organized camping and intensive 
recreational use need roads, campsites, toilets, washrooms and other 
facilities, ail of which take planning and reoney to develop. It should not 
be difficult, therefore, to apply the same principle to making the most of 
what a primitive park such as Quetico would have to offer. 

7, So far in Ontario the potential of undisturbed natural communities for 
environmental education and research hag not been exploited to any great 
extent. Quetico would appear to be an ideal facility for eee purposes - 


ease of access being a key factor. 


Recommendation II 


That in searching for ways to derive the fullest possible 
benefits from classifying Quetico as a Primitive Park, a 
study be undertaken at the earliest opportunity into the 
feasibility of: 


(a) Establishing an environmental education and research 
institute outside of but immediately adjacent to the park, 
to be affiliated with an Ontario university and having 
living accommodation and conference facilities for year- 
round use. 


(b) Providing facilities for youth programmes oriented 
towards knowledge and understanding of the environment 
and the building of character and self-reliance as an 
auxiliary function of the institute. 
8. The chief purpose of the institute would be to explore ways for expanding 


knowledge, understanding and awareness of the total human environment and 


to relate the Ontario scene to Canadian, continental and world influences. A 
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study of the role of wildlands in furthering this aim is seen as a rnajor part 

of the institute's programme. 

9. Emphasis would also be put on improving techniques for increasing 
perception of the environment among all segments of society, especially the 
young. The park itself and the ecological lessons to be learned from it, 

would be key factors in achieving these objectives. 

10. With growing problems of youth alienation, said to be associated toa 
large extent with environmental deterioration, especially in the cities, the 
development of youth programmes for leadership training in conjunction 

with the institute is suggested as a means of countering this trend if only 

ina small way. Today's youth needs to be shown the possibilities for 
controlling and shaping our environment through an understanding of it, rather 
than giving way to despair born of the feeling that they are victims of forces 
beyond their control. 

ll. Programmes such as the Outward Bound Schools could be developed in 
co-operation with the institute to combine a unique learning and inspirational 
experience with a high degree of physical challenge.* The opportunity to 
participate in these progranimes should be open to the young from all segments 
of society, including our native peoples, and from all income groups. 
Participation by a limited number of foreign students might also be considered. 
* The Outward Bound Programme, which originated in Britain and has 


since proved so successful in developing youth leaders in many countries 
of the world, does not yet operate in Canada. 


Recommendation III 


That a team. of totennationally recognized authorities in those 
fields pertaining to the various uses of Quetico suggested in 
this brief be appointed, to: 


(a) Carry out the feasibility study proposed in Recommendation 
II, and 


(b) Make whatever additional or alternative suggestions for the 

use and management of Quetico as a Primitive Park that they 

may consider useful and necessary. 
12. Because very little, if anything, has been done to evaluate the potential 
of Quetico for environmental education and.research, and because much 
knowledge and experience has been gained in other parts of the world in the 
use of natural environments for such purposes and amply documented by gov- 
ernments and agencies such as the International Union for the Conservation 


of Nature, it would seem only prudent to get the advice of the most experienced 
people available wherever they are to be found. 
Recommendation IV 
That the report of the study group referred to above be made 
public 
13. Inthe light of widespread interest and concern over the future of 
Quetico and the implications of the Government's final decision in the 
matter for the future of wilderness preservation generally in Ontario, the 


views and opinions of these independent authorities should be made 


known, 


Concluding remarks: 
14. It has beensaid that with Northwestern Ontario heavily dependent on 
the forest industry for its economic well-being, it is not possible to forego 
commercial cutting in Quetico without jeopardizing both the jobs of the woods 
industry workers and the economy of the region as a whole. 
15. ‘Without in any way wanting to minimize the economic importance of 
the forest resource in that part of the Province, it is the burden of this 
submission that, if classed as a Primitive Park, Quetico could bring far 
greater benefits to the region and the Province in the long run than it does 
now, provided we are prepared to: 

(a) View the park, not in isolation from its surroundings, but 

as a key component in the future growth and development of 


the region. 


(b) Make a thorough and competent analysis of all of the potential 
benefits of the park seen in this context, and 


(c) Invest sufficient to realize these benefits. 
16. Most of the opposition to classifying Quetico as a Primitive Park is 
based on the assumption that the withdrawal of commercial logging and the 
elimination of mechanized forms of recreation and camping would automatically 
sterilize this vast area from the point of view of the local economy and be 
of benefit oniy to a very srnall handful of wilderness canoeists. Apparently 
no attempt has been made to even consider that alternative benefits might 


exist and should at least be looked into. 


17. The warning has been made over and over again that we in Canada should 
40 all we can to lessen our dependence on the primary resource industries. 
In view of the fact that the woods industry in Ontario is a high cost industry 
in relation to other provinces, with much of this being the higher cost of 
labour in Ontario, and in view of the industry's drive to reduce labour costs 
tarough increased mechanization and automation, the future of any region 
that continues to rely heavily on the forest industry without “woing everything 
possible to develop alternative sources of revenue, would not appear to be 
very secure. 

'8. It seems hignly probable that in the not-too-distant future tourism and 
vecreation in Northwestern Ontario could far outstrip the forest industry 
from a revenue-producing standpoint, given the necessary focus of public 
policy and investment. In view of the variety of recreational opportunities in 
the Thunder Bay-Quetico-Fort Frances region, the feasibility might well be 
explored of sieveloping a kecreation Reserve, similar in concept to the 
Aillarney Recreation Reserve, with Quetico as a Primitive Park and the 
proposed institute as its central core. 

hots worth noting that the Banff School of Fine Arts in Alberta, which 
sterted originally ina very small way, has since grown to become a major 
eaucational institution and conference centre of considerable social and 
economic importance, both to the town of Banff anc the Province of Alberta. 


The school is now affiliated with the University of Alberta. With all of the 


natural and locationai advantages of Quetico, there is no reason why the kind 
of institute proposed in this brief snould not be equally beneficial to both 
Atikokan and the region. The usienes of the institute and the youth pro- 
grammes associated with it might come partly from Industry and Foundations 
and partly from the Ontario and Federal Governments. 

20. A great deal is talked about the educational and scientific values of 
wilderness, but no atteript has yet been made to evaluate them as far as 
Cuetico is concerned and find a way to exploit them to the best advantage. 

21. My proposal for an environmentai education and research institute in 
conjunction with the park is based partly on the assumption that Quetico offers 
an ideal teaching and research facility and partly on the fact that such an 
institute is needed in Ontario at this time. It is certainly not my thought 

that ali of the activities of the institute would centre on the park itself. Some 
would, of course, as the forces and processes that govern natural communities 
are the same that govern what we do in shaping our own communities, 
including our cities and towns. Learning more about how nature works in 
undisturbed environments could therefore be of tremendous practical use in 
ways we may not yet have thought of. 

22. One of the most important roles of the institute, however, as I see it, 
would be to research and devise ways for increasing public perception and 
understanding of our totai environment. Right now there is general awareness 


of the fact that all is not well with our environment and that a great deal of 
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money and effort is going to be needed to get on top of the problem. What 
is not widely known and understood is that solutions to these problems are 
not simply a matter of applying more technology and more money, but will 
depend to a great extent on a re-shaping of public attitudes and values. 
23. At the present time pee of what comes to public attention about 
environmental problerns is from stories and reports calculated to shock 
more than inform. These may have some value in drawing attention to a 
problern, but repeated exposure to this kind of thing tends eventually to 
turn people's minds away from the problem. Furthermore, this kind of 
information tends to be of a one-sided nature, with only part of the story 
being told. 
2’. The kind of institute J have in mind would aim to attract leading 
scientists and authorities fromm all over the world in the broad range of 
discipiines concerned with understanding and interpreting our environment, 
and would put Ontario in the forefront of sericus environmentai study and 
research in Canada. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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Gavin Henderson, 
POPOMtO< 
February 26, 1971 


Tite The Guetico Park ‘davisory Committee 


One Phe Ingersoll Nature Club 


"“e vish to exnoress our concern at the cGestruction of 
the Guectico Frovincial Park by logging operations. Ye feel 
Chere are aesthetic. biological and moral reasons for preserving 
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The present vark policy is deceitful. To the public it 
ranvesanbts parks as recreations] areas; behind the scenes it 
“eters to the Lopging companies. “e cannot agree that any short~ 
erm commercial g@ains can possibly justify this destruction. 


the question of preserving natural hebitats of flora and 
Faune ts mo longer a narrow provincial problem but that of man- 
Kird on this earthe-vith its future in the balance. 


Understandings of netural aco-systoms helps us to obtain 
ynovtedce with which to control systems we create. ‘Some sciences, 
rch . @ sociology sand ecology require the use of wilderness area, 
ag do some aspects af medical ressarche Fe should not destroy 

ciese repositories of information. 


Sousbody, somewhere, has to put a brake on the ravaging 
of the earth’s resources; for with increasine usage insurmountable 
sossure will have elininated all but sources of food and basic 
“umar needs. THIS -IS NOT FNOUGH, 


we Yoel that Quetico Fark would serve Ontario best if 

, of it vere evailable for recreation, part of it as a 

j-enass museum and all of it for scientific reseerth. “e 
d that it be set aside as a wilderness park and that 
‘inc licenses ba rescinded. 
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‘YHis POLICY IS GREAT ~ NUTS 

There ia one provincial park in Ontario where you can 
get away from people but unfortunately it ie almost inaccessible. 

The writer has received a letter from ‘:r. KXene Sruneile, 
Minister of bands end forests, eee 25 Jan fi which was accompanied by a 
copy ef his statement of 12 Nov 1970 and a copy of the document “Classificatiion 
ot Provincial rarks in Cntario 1967". The latter document was not amended 
in any way by the Minister's staff so it ought to be current and correct, 
aAithough the one wilderness park which has been reserved is not listed. 

With certain minor reservations it is considered that tne 
policy as stated is sound. 

The trouble is that the policy is not being spolied. with 
the exception of tne inaccessible park noted above there are NO primitive 
parks or wild river parke in Ontario. 

WKib - SO WHAT 

Our future population will need natural sreas where they msey 
re-create their spirits, where they may escape the crowd and be themselves, 
where they can ease the dreadful neuroses built up by overcrowding. If 
these needs sre not provide: tor NOW the opportunity will have passed 
FOREVER. 

For this reason it is c -nsidered imperetive that Quetico 
be set aside as a FRIMITIVi PARK now : NO lumbering, NO outboards, NO chain 
Saws, NO snowmobiles, 


Hespecttully submitted 
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545 Blythwood Road, 
Toronvo, 315, Ontario, 


February 25th 1971 


A BRIEF ON QUETICO PARK TO: 


Mr. R.T. Thomson, Secretary, 
Quetico Advisory Committee, 
Department of Lands & Forests, 
FORT FRANCES, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 


Despite reading accounts in the press and elsewhere about the changing 
policies and activities in our parks, perhaps as any typical Ontario 
native, I have taken no personal action, feeling this is being taken 
care of by someone else, 


However, the latest reports on Quetico, so close to my birthplace, 
Fort William, forces me to draw up this brief in support of those who 
strive to promote a more logical programme to safeguard not only 
Quetico but Algonquin, Killarney and other Ontario parks in the best 
interests of the province and the majority of Ontario residents. 


I am perhaps a little better qualified than the average citizen to 
realize what the long term aims and objectives must be, with a cottage 
within several miles of Algonquin Park, a hunting camp association 
adjacent to Killarney Park, a farm between Sudbury and French River, 
and working as an engineer, president and now Chairman of the Board of 
a company in Toronto since 1933. 


T firmly believe our pre-Cambrian areas can be developed to provide a 
good living for all generations to come, by providing paying tourist 
attractions and primeval park areas must be a king pin. 


I and all people JI casually talk to on the subject vigorously object 
to the amount of logging operations now pursued, particularly in 
Quetico (and Algonquin and proposed in Killarney). 


If the government, say 50 or more years ago, when there still was more 
than ample timberlands surrounding these parks, had instituted a 
programme that the timber companies must reforest and practise Silvi 
culture, even along the lines as in some Scandinavian countries, there 
now would be no need to disturb the natural forests of these larger and 
increasingly important and indispensable great parks!? 
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Mr. R.T. Thomson, Secretary, 
Quetico Advisory Committee. February 25, 1971 


Some of the plans presently proposed by Mr. Brunelle sound encouraging 
but really are not basically sound. 


More total and eventually annual income will be obtained for Ontario 
and its residents if most or preferably at least 75% of the area of 
these parks are retained in the primitive or natural, i.e. undisturbed 
state, 


A surrounding zone would and should be developed where silvi culture 
and subsequent timber harvesting on a controlled basis would obtain 
and which zone would provide camping, vacationing, tourist and 
recreational facilities on a paying and profitable basis, 


These zones would be designed to provide extra feeding areas for deer, 
moose and elk. This would also provide against natural calamities as 
winters of excessively deep snows. Increased non-resident hunters 
would also provide additional tourism and returns which are always so 
welcome, 


Another way of looking at the problem: 


As Suppose the government allows the parks to be logged more fully 
as quickly as possible. 


as Then the people employed in logging and the operators would get 
maximum returns at once. 


De No problems re parks would then exist except for those interested 
who could start planning and perhaps in 75 -— 125 years have parks 
of the type as are really wanted, i.e. present undisturbed park 


areas. 

Se If reforestation in the outlying logged out areas isn't also done 
adequately, good reasons again in 75 - 125 years would be found 
for logging those "new" parks —- — the same reasons Mr. Brunelle 


is now using. 


No, gentlemen, the answer today is not in logging our great parks but to 
immediately stop all logging operations and have the problem studied 
more carefully in the light of what is best in the interests of our 
grandchildren and their children. 


I strongly oppose any logging or disturbance of our park areas until 
the whole problem is carefully studied by a capable committee and then 
their proposals are in turn screened in the light of what are the best 
long term objectives as 50 years hence and onward. 


s br iD 
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A BRIEF FOR THE QUETICO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
See ee a res tt ern et le 


from R.D. Ussner, k.R. 1, DELTA, Ontario 


I have been an active naturalist in Ontario for fifty years, 
and have seen many parts of the Province. 

For twenty-five years, to the end of 1969, I was employed 
by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, chiefly in the 
Park Interpretive Programme. 

I ama graduate Forester, University of Toronto, 19273 and 


a Director of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 


"Design for Developement" says of the Northwestern Ontario 
Region that: " witn proper safeguards the environment will con- 
timue to be the region's greatest asset " (uuderlinuing mine). 

Quetico Provincial Park is ome of the area's finest examples 
of this asset, or at least it should be. 

Surely this great Province can afford to save the environ- 
ment in Quetico, if not elsewhere in Northwestern Ontario. 

Surely it is plain fact that little of the environment can 
be saved if it is to be logged by todays methods. With tne roads 
needed for modern equipment, these alone wili bring about major 
ervirommental changes, and this is only the beginning. H 

How much of this "greatest asset" wiil remain intact after 


the actual logging itself ? 
How can anyone carefully control the impact on the forest 
soil of bulldozers, trucks and other heavy equipment; the soil 


that must be the basis of tomorrow's forests ? 


The environment cannot be properly safeguardea under such 
treatment. 

I believe that nature will continue to produce forests in 
the absence of commercially minded forest management. Can we 
not attempt Park Management instead ? Management that means 
the minimum of human interterence with Northwestern Ontario's 


greatest asset: tje umpolluted natural environment. 


é 
1 would most strongly urge that Qutico Proviucial Park be 


made a Primitive Park, with no logging amd mo mining. 


BRIEF 


PREPARED FOR: QUETICO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


RE: LOGGING IN QUETICO PARK 


DATE: PREPARED BY: 
Pebraary 25, 1971 Mrs. Ruth K. Pinkerton 


February 25, 2971 


Quetico Advisory Committee, 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Francis, 

Ontario. 


SUBMISSION BY: MRS. RUTH K. PINKERTON 


WITH REFERENCE TO: LOGGING OPERATIONS IN QUETICO PARK 


Gentlemen: 


With all possible vehemence this ibrist opposes continued 


_let alone extended - logging operations in Quetico, and 


indeed eae all major Ontario (wilderness) _ arks. 


Speaking as a concerned citizen, a partaker of wilderness 
enjoyment whenever possible, and a mother who wants future 
generations to have the opportunity to experience the wilder- 
ness as their right, I submit the following value aspects 


for your consideration: 


CULTURAL VALUE 

Canada's culture was founded in the wilderness. Its 
profound effect is evident in the course of our history, 
and development of art and literature. 

We therefore, have an obligation to future Canadians to 
preserve prime sections of wilderness parkland in as 
natural a state as is now possible in view of irreparable 
damage already done. Furthermore, these preserves of our 
cultural beginnings must be accessible to be enjoyed by 
the most people, Once allowed to disappear from wilder- 
ness parklands such as Quetico, the primeval aspect can- 
not be recreated. Despite all his technological progress, 


man is incapable of duplicating natural evolution. 


AESTHETIC VALUE 

More people every year are visiting wilderness parks 

to observe and enjoy the soul-restorative benefits of 
nature's handiwork. Park visitors expect to see nature 
without undue interference by man, to be in a retreat 
uncluttered by sight and sound of man's mechanical 


predilection, not to mention commercial greed. 


The wilderness visitor wants to experience nature as 
nature ordered - not as brought about by shortsighted 
men with consequential reduction in the variety of wild 


life forms. 


As more people crowd into urban centres, and as the 
population steadily increases, ever greater areas of 
primitive wilderness will be needed to meet the demand 


for natural retreats. Vast tracts of wilderness should 


have been set aside long ago - much more than is currently 


available to citizens. We can at least preserve that 


which we have for future wilderness visitors. 


ECOLOGICAL VALUE 

Modern strides in scientific knowledge have alerted us 
to the critical need for maintenance of wild areas to 
preserve sources of our own life-support systems. Nature 
does a far better job of organising the delicate balance 
in all eco-systems than man has yet devised. So-called 
forest ‘management' proclaimed by lumbering concerns to 
improve upon natural cycles, merely provides greater 
quantities of commercially valuable lumber without re- 
gard to the effect upon wildlife inter-dependency. 

This must lead eventually to an adverse effect upon man. 
Regions of self-regulatory wilderness must be maintained 
Lor Snsure the: continuation of faligextstingeanter-depen= 


dent species - man included. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUE 
In order to extend our knowledge of life, we must 
study life forms, their behavioural patterns, evolution 
and inter-action. The only way to pursue this course 
of study is through observation of life groups in 
completely natural, i.e, un-man-aged environments. 
Thus we have a need to retain some of our primitive 
wilderness apart from not only logging operators but 
beyond the public's access as well. Such natural 
laboratories are absolutely essential for scientific 
research and cannot be simulated by computer models 


eresduplicatedvartifacialdy! 


ECONOMIC VALUE 

Tourism is fast overtaking our primary industries as 

the major contributor to GNP and employment. If there 
were enough wilderness preserves, managed in the best 
public interests, Ontario could realize greater benefits 
from developing park-visitor opportunities than from 
logging; more people residing in adjacent centres 

could be employed than are now engaged in lumbering 


operations. 


Our best wilderness areas are within a day's drive of 

many millions of people in both Canada and the Northern 
United States. In light of the potential tourist value 
inherent in ever greater population concentration surround- 
ing the Great Lakes, Ontario should be making plans to 

cope at mimium, better still to capitalize on tomorrow's 
expectable flood of visitors searching for respite in 


wilderness oases. 


SUMMARY 


It_is my conviction that every attempt should be made 
toy pLeserve Quetico Park as a true natural wilderness 


for the public good. It is my belief that we have a 
moral duty to preserve Quetico's natural assets, and 


more, for yet unborn Canadians. 


In order to ensure that Quetico is retained as a 
primitive park in the truest definition "a natural" area 
set aside for the pleasure of people", plus allowance 
made for scientific pursuits, I strongly advocate com- 
plete exclusion of the following from Quetico: 

Sei erumperiIng aAcCtivary 

- all motor vehicles, land, water and air 

- all vehicular roads 


- all interference with the natural order. 


The foregoing is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration and will hopefully assist in the development 
be 


of a wilderness arks philosoph that will eople= 


Orlented 4n the future. 


Otherwise, what will we say when our children and their 
children ask us in decades to come, "why didn't you do 


something when you knew what to do and still had time be- 


“ x) 
fore it was too late? 


ee a x haalon. ; 


(Mrs. Ruth K. Pinkerton, 
Toronto; Ontario). 
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A TBiaet Lor ie 
gvelivy PAT ADVISURY Commit Tin 
Dezwasing; i Febwee4, 19/1. 


1 Gh 6 student .of Vaxvilie-~frafalgar High Schcol and a member 
of it's Ecology Ciub. I nope that my opinion and feelings be 
considered valid enough that it be used by you to help you decide 
Upon, sO.uUleom Forauiec Park, 

if the Perk us @0ing to be classified ses Frimitive Park 
tner i feel thet the foliowing should not be permitted: 

i. Any mecoriniicd machinery. By this I mean no outboare 
motors, no snowobdiics, and no air,lrnes. 

Ae Goss sinto toe park. » Leb there be ore to tihiree 
Se pCewiere veople wishing “to Nice or cance Inve the "rk invertor 
ey Outfit tneir su,,iics. 

De IME Spl eying Of CESti cides. This 16 controversial 
VoOplC TOG moberiat used, the metnod, erd) where to  eprsy sre 
(venero meu DoOn De mont people. | feel thet if it ie 2 Primitive 
Pripe we Snould “Lion heture to hendle tne situetion. 

Ae) The caormetruction of ronds Lor Bhoesing purposes, IL feex 
tosh eee Privmuve Perc! for. the sdventece er.d enjoyment of the 
DeO p16 Of Unter ito thot. loging. worle ctlin the Park. AS @ Primitive 
bark Notaing av aia should be done by tam to “try’ to.feandie 
ecology of thes Parn himseir. | 

2eatiy Chopeine tor notmercieal purposes "and hunting Lov sport 
Or for Commercice WU purjoses., I en a Jittle binsed ii thte nespect 
becauce, 1 Teel ver, strongly aeainst lunting end. trapping. if a 
Han 26 out in Nas Canoe in the Fark and rune out of food I think 
that he isa juetiried in hunting for his food, but a man with 
plenty to cat Vorsteie an animal end kilieay for Spare tee is 


just another biunder by man to upset Nature's Ecology even more. 


I think thet if «ny logging is to texe place in the Park 
the name of "Primitive" must first be remove@. When I think 
of a Friuitive Park I] think of a Park which is not managed or 
"‘nilsuanaged" by wankind. But if the pressure results in the 
iifting of tne name "Primitive" then I feel that the only 
possible type of logging which may be carried out is | 
harvesting by the Lands ind Forests Department. I think that 
if tné Park is Stia! Don tne peouie of,onear 10. tien harvesting 
by an unbirssed or by a non-profit org:nization such as the 
Lands and Forests Department is tne only solution. If any 
otner type of logging need be carried out then lift the name 
of “Park for tne people of Ontario" and call it the "logging 
tract for Cansdian Conpanies". 1 say this pecnuse besides 
being a student concerned with Hvology, Ifeel very Nationalistic 
about my Canadian citizensnip. 

Tunope thst my opinion and feelings are taken seriously 


enougn that this brief is not entirely ignored. 


YOUur sisancer eign, 


Lco.ogy Club, 

c/o Oakvilie-Trafalgar nigh §chool, 
c9l Reynolds Street, 

Oakville, Ontario. 
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QUETICO PROVINCIAL PAPK 


Soar Lok ANY TOORY “COM ETE, 


Mepmeiry 25,5, 197 1.. 
(Mrs.j) Frances Westman 


ReReiae MIDUAND 2”. Civt.. 


QUETICO Page l 


Gentlemen: Ithank you ‘i advance for your consideration of 

this brief. I notice that the committee is made up of busy 

people giving up their time to consider the fate of Quetico Park 
because of a sincere belief that their view is valid and important 
to the future. IPatone eel nk many of you are there because of 
short term expediency, or with the idea of giving an advisory 

that thinks only of immediate profits. I too, though I may not 

be the most articulate person in the world, want to offer some 

of my time in an @ffort to say that I believe the preservation 


of Quetico is important for the future. 


The phrase “the preservation of Quetico” is vague, and can mean 
many things to many people. The lumber companies claim that 
their actions are the only ones to result in "the preservation 
of Quetico”™. Alas; this is a "tunnel-vision" view, which sees 
forests only as producers of wood. No doubt the great promises 
of better and healthier forests through logging are sincere 
enough, but editorials such as that in the "Northern Logger" of 
October 1970, which proclaims that “future generations will 
curse to-day's "forever wilders" " are unspecific, and untrue 
in almost every sentence. I do not want to take up your time in 
refuting this editorial, though it will no doubt be quoted by 


the logging interests, but I would like to make 2 points. 


QUETICO Page 2 


1. The author makes personal judgements on which trees are 
"valuable" and which worthless completely without foundation or 
explanation. In point of fact’it is the variety to be found in 
Nature that 1s not only its delight, but -.also its safeguard in 
terms of stability. Obviously the author's ‘mind cannot conceive 
of a tree except in terms of money. If parks are not to be 
commercially exploited in future, he need not worry what trees 
srow there. | 

2. The author states that the “'preservationists" cannot leave the 
future of the forest:to nature, undisturbed by the hand of man. 
This .is like stating that 2 and 2.make 4. eThe handiof man! 

is everywhere, and has already done its damage because the mind 
that controlled: it saw only dollars as the end product-of its 
activities. Now we are fed and clothed and can look around to see 
the devastation we are creating. It is time to ston and study 


what we are doing. 


Thus, in this matter of parks, let's be consistent. . We have 
avowed our belief, Sinoreene creation of the Parks Acts:‘in both. 
provincial and federal governments,.in the concept’ that parks are 
important. ‘This is deeply subscribed to by the people of. Ontario, 
who nut their trust in their government:to carry: out that concept. ’ 
Logging must be done, no doubt, but NOT IN PARKS. .Otherwise. we 
Will:have no parks, we will have only rows of trees waiting to: be 


turned into dollars. There will be nowhere for our children and 


QUETICO Pagers 


and grandchildren to see an approximation of what the pioneers 
once saw. We will have completed our rape of the environment, 


and it will be too late to put anything back. 


For a concrete suggestion, the Algonquin Wildlands League have 
prepared a reasoned, objective and sensible statement of varks 
and forest policies which looks at both sides of the problem 
dispassionately and practically. These men are scientific; 
informed and articulate and speak for many who are not so, but 
know their values to be true. I recommend a long hard look at 
their suggestions. And I beg for an immediate adontion of the 
classification “primitive park" for Quetico, as a matter of 
urgency and cf inestimable value for the future of Ontario, 


that goes far, far beyond immediate financial gains. 


gs Woh 
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BRIEF FROM POLLUTION PROBE OF KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


to Quetico Park Advisory Committee 


by 


Alan Macnaughton 


ey. 


BRIEF FROM POLLUTION PROBE OF KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


As members of a citizen's action group, we appreciate the opportunity 
to present our views to this committee. We strongly endorse the principle 
that citizens should participate in the formation of government policy. 

Pollution Probe in Kitchener-Waterloo is an organization of twelve 
hundred people from the local community who are concerned about the deteri- 
oration of our environment at the provincial as well as the local level. 

The situation in Quetico Park interests us because a choice has to be made 
between resource-oriented and industry-oriented philosophies of park manage- 
ment. 

We believe that the general principle governing the administration 
of Quetico Park should be the preservation of the wilderness environment. 
The multiple use policy of the Ontario Government is destroying the Quetico 
wilderness by commercial logging. Economic growth at any cost has caused 
the degradation of Algonquin Park and the mistake must not be repeated. It 
is not too late to save Quetico; only 468 square miles of the park are cur- 
rently under timber license, and only a small fraction of the park has been 
cut to date. Logging conflicts with the enjoyment of the park in many ways. 
Noise from the highly mechanized operations of the industry disturbs many 
park visitors, and roads built by the logging companies are incompatible 
with canoeing and other forms of wilderness recreation. Natural environ- 
mental processes should operate in the park, and they are disrupted by the 
cutting of trees. 

It should be made clear that we have no quarrel with lumbering as an 
industry, but it has no place in provincial parks. These wild areas were 


created so that the citizens of Ontario and tourists from outside the province 


i ae 


could enjoy a completely natural environment. Provincial parks cover only 
a small part of the forested areas of Ontario. We merely ask that this in- 
Significant percentage of the land be free from the inroads of extractive 
industries. Wilderness is our heritage and we wish to pass on this un- 


"place to stand" to the next generation. 


spoiled 

Mining should also be forbidden within park boundaries. The same 
problems of roads, noise, and environmental interference apply to the mining 
industry. We are well aware that the lumbering and mining industries are 
important to the economy of Northern Ontario, but both activities could and 
should be carried on only outside the park. 

Motor boats and snowmobiles should be prohibited. Where motorized 
transport goes, Paebase! noise and pollution inevitably follow. Algonquin 
Park provides a prime example of this damage. 

Our recommendation is that Quetico Park should be reclassified as a 
Primitive Park to avoid the abuses mentioned above. The future survival 
of this wilderness region can best be assured through this change in desig- 
nation. The purpose of a Primitive Park as defined by the Classification 
of Provincial Parks in Ontario (1967) is "to set aside representative areas 
of natural landscapes for posterity and to provide an opportunity to enrich 
and expand the outdoor knowledge and recreation experience in natural wild 
conditions.'' Development and road access would be strictly limited. In 
such an area "the natural resources (would be) reserved from exploitation." 
Quetico has all the qualifications necessary for a Primitive Park. It 
could be the first such park in an area relatively near to the densely pop- 
ulated areas of Ontario. The only Primitive Park now in existence, Polar 
Bear Park on James Bay, can only be reached by airplane. Quetico Park's 
present designation as a Natural Environment Park is unacceptable because 


the multiple use policy is destroying its wilderness values. 


1. ais 


The multiple use concept is incompatible with maintaining a wilder- 
ness environment within the park. Primary or extractive industries such as 
lumbering and mining conflict with recreational use of the area. In each 
case, recreation suffers. We ask that logging in Quetico Park be discontin- 
ued and compensation be arranged for loss of timber rights. We must not let 


Quetico Park be destroyed in the name of progress. 


APPENDIX I: MAMMALS, REPTILES, AMPHIBIANS IN QUETICO PARK 


Mammals 

The writer of this appendix has done no field work on these in the 
Park but considerable reading on them, since several species endangered in 
Canada and/or Ontario are, or were, found here and his main interest is 
conservation. 

Some of these species which apparently still survive in Quetico in 
small numbers are Marten, Fisher and Canada Lynx, all "wilderness" crea- 
tures. Cahn (see references) considered these three "extremely rare'' or 
"practically extirpated" and cited cases of "deplorable" overtrapping in 
the past. He also cited "removal of the image eines as "profoundly" 
affecting their decline in the Park, in the case of the first two, which 
are known to be mammals of deep woods that are decreasing all over North 
America (according to Vanishing Wild Animals of the World). However, both 
Cahn and Peterson (1966) mention restoration of these fur-bearers of the 
weasel family under wilderness conditions. Drs. de Vos (see references be- 
low) and Peterson (1957) have stressed to me and others the decline in lynx 
numbers owing to trapping and loss of northland habitat, throughout the 
province. 

Other fur-bearers which have become or always were rare in Ontario, 
and occurring in Quetico, are: Badger in very small numbers (perhaps not 
now), Bobcat and Minnesota Long-tailed Weasel. The former two are not known 
to occur in other large Ontario wilderness areas; the latter two have been 
trapped in the Park and their numbers here and elsewhere should be known be- 
fore this continues. In this category too, would presumably be the Wiscon- 
sin subspecies of the Gray Fox, a recent invader of the Quetico border coun- 
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Numbers of Mink and Otter should be watched, in view of Cahn's 
(1937) mention of their steady decrease, 1927-1937. Moose need a large 
area of wilderness and it should be provided for them in Quetico. Log- 
ging in the Park has no doubt benefitted the White-tailed Deer but cer- 
tainly not the Woodland Caribou, extinct since before 1929 (Cahn). For 
both conservation and interest's sake we could have more caribou in the 
province; the Ontario-Minnesota border country was once good habitat for 
them, with an abundance of their food as late as 1937. They require 
climax coniferous forest with much lichen growth and eeaeine destroys this. 
Since almost all Ontario caribou herds are on the decline, surely we could 
attempt restocking in large tracts ot former habitat. Elk, also formerly 
in Quetico, could be restored perhaps, but require wide range too. 

Two mammals of vast wild areas, both formerly reported from the 
Quetico country, are Cougar and Wolverine. The first may be slowly re- 
turning to wilderness areas and there are a few recent reports from the 
Lake Superior to Manitoba area. The second has been extinct in the Park 
for at least half a century or more; it is endangered now in all eastern 
North America and called in eastern Canada a "vanishing species" by Peter- 
son (1966). If Polar Bear Provincial Park and Quetico were left primitive 
it might be rehabilitated as is being done in Scandinavia (something this 
author is looking into). Certainly neither Wolverine nor Cougar is com- 


patible with human development, 


In light of ithe above, (1 support mo logging, no interior roads. no 
snowmobiles and no trapping for Quetico. I also support a classification 


of it as primitive or wilderness. 


Reptiles and Amphibians 


The writer has only spent one day looking for these animals in the 


Park (summer, 1969) but in that time was able to establish a new locality 


record or two for Western Painted Turtle, a species he was studying in 
western Ontario that egg-laying season. This turtle is common in western 
Canada but in Ontario seems confined to concentrations around Lake Nipigon, 
Lake of the Woods-Rainy River,’ the Lakehead and Quetico. It might be vul- 
nerable, being at the extreme of its range and in small numbers, to recre- 
ational development around Dawson Lake and Meadows Lake, where it occurs. 
The Park seems to mark the western Canadian limit for the Spotted 
Salamander, according to Royal Ontario Museum records. Quetico, along 
with the Lakehead and perhaps a few other pockets, marks the only Canadian 
range of the Central or Louisiana sub-species of Newt. Newts seem vulner- 
able to pollution and pesticides, requiring clean water for their largely 


aquatic and carnivorous lives. 


General Statement 

Before any further exploitation or development of Quetico proceeds, 
an ecological study of the Park should be made, including in it, mammals, 
reptiles and amphibians. There are only two thorough studies of these ani- 
mals for the Park, to this writer's knowledge. He would be willing to 
assist in such a study, having had experience with such studies elsewhere. 
It is his opinion that, although he is an automobile traveller, roads 


(except the main highway) and campsites should be phased out. 
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TO: QUETICO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FROM: RICHARD B. HOWARD 
RE: QUETICO PARK 


In 1967, the Department of Lands and 
Forests published a Beckie Classification of Provincial 
Parks in Ontario. The penultimate paragraph of the in- 
troduction reads as follows: To better serve the people 
of Ontario and their visitors, two new classes of parks 
have been declared. These are "Primitive Parks" and 
"Wild River Parks" and their establishment gives recogni- 
tion to the increasing demand for outdoor recreation in a 
wilderness or semi-wilderness environment. 

The definition of Primitive Park in- 
cludes two sentences: "Also recognized is the psychological 
need, of many people, to know that unspoiled wilderness 
areas exist" and "Mechanized equipment and vehicles will be 
allowed only as needed for area protection and for other 
emergency demands." 

The decision to declare this new classi-~ 
fication and to define it so clearly could only have meant 
that the Government, after due consideration, saw a need for 
the people of Ontario and intended to fulfil that need. There 
is no evidence whatever that the Primitive classification in- 


cluded a multiple-use concept. 


Over three years have passed since the 
decision was made; in that time, the Government has designated 
one area, and one only, as a Primitive Park. Its overwhelming 
weakness is its inaccessibility to the average man. 

The time has come for the Government of 
Ontario to follow one of two policies; state publicly that it 
made an error in declaring a Primitive classification because 
it fills no need and therefore has no validity; and that this 
classification is being withdrawn from its index. The reasons 
behind such a move must be published. 

The alternative is to state that the ori- 
ginal thinking is sound and that new parks will be created, or 
existing parks designated, as Primitive. 

The present alternative - praising the 
theory of primitive parks and downgrading or ignoring them in 
practice - is totally unworthy of the Government of this Pro- 
vince. The need for primitive areas, obvious in 1967, is even 
more urgent today. This need has been documented dozens, nay 
hundreds, of times. Of the many areas in Ontario which are 
available for Primitive Parks, Quetico is surely one of the 
most obvious. 

The Government of Ontario would be derelict 
in its duty to the people of Ontario if it does not designate 
Quetico as a Primitive Park. 

Upper Canada College, 
Toronto 195, Ontario. 


February 25, 1971 
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Quetico Fark Advisory Committee, 

care Uepartmeant of Lands and Forests, 
FORT FRANCES, Ontario. 

Gentlemen: 

I submit for your consideration my observations on 
the future status of Quetico Park. I have been working in the logging - 
industry since 1919, first as an employee, later as a contractor, and 
head of a small Company holding licensed areas from The Department of 
Lands and Forests. 

The Quetico area was being logged in the 1890's - 
long before it was set up as a so-called park in 1909. And, it was 
called a Wilderness Area at that time, Sparcer rey to control the hunters 
as we were concerned that the moose population was being depleted. 

The officials in Minnesota were also concerned and were about to set up 

a State Park on their side of the line, and asked us to co-operate and 
estadDlish a similar area in Ontario. The officials of the Canadian 

Northern Railway (now part of the Canadian National Railways) and 

which was built in 1899-1900, were also concerned about the moose papulation. 
Kut, there was no attempt made to interfere with logging. 

In 1913 the area was designated as a Provincial Park, 
and in 1967 it was changed again and given the status of a Natural 
Environment Park. The desire of some people to have the whole area 
designated as a Primitive Park should not be entertained. Perhaps a 
small part could be made a Primitive Park = an area of 100 square miles 
should be enough, in view of the fact that the Department's "Classification 
of Provincial Parks" suggest areas of about 25,000 acres equal to 
40 square miles, as a reasonable area for a Primitive Park. 

To name a forest area as a park is incorrect use 


of our language. Most people think of a park as an area of rather small 
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open spaces, with fountains, planted flowers and bushes, and the grass 
properly trimmed. A forest of any kind is not that. For instance, 
the areas along Highway 17 between Nipigon and Jawa, and between 
Shedandowan and Atikokan an Highway ll, are forests, and no one thinks 
of hon as a Park. The area now known as Quetico Park is very much 
like these two areas, and should be known as a Forest Area. The 
Government in 1909 did not designate the Quetico area as a park, but 
as Wilderness Area. 

"Wilderness Area" or "Provincial Forest Area" 
would be more descriptive for areas now named as "Parks". I suggest 
that the Department cease using the name "Park" with reference to any 
Forest Area, and change the maps issued in the future to "Quetico Forest 
Area" instead of “Quetico Park", and "Algonquin Forest Area" instead 
of "Algonquin Park", This should reduce the crying regarding 
cutting trees in a park, which is now so charged with emotion and 
hysteria. 

I figure "the economics" should be a large factor 
in considering this area, If we class the area as a "Primitive Park" 
the cost of taking care of it, will be much greater than any income 
derived from campers and fishermen. To allow a cut of say 100,000 cords 
per year, would give the Department an income of about “400,000 per year, 
less scaling wages and costs, and a total value of $3,500,000 when 
delivered to the ilills as Pulpwood and Saw Logs. When processed into 
Paper and finished Lumber, the value would at least double toa 


$7,000,000. This amount would be used to pay wages, power, equipment, 


(Cant d.) 
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and all the costs that go into logging and mill operations, and most 
of the $7,000,000 would be spent in the Fort Frances area. 


Sincerely yours, 


LF iho 


4. Thomson. 


President, J. F. Thomson Timber Limited, 
ao} Ryttan Blk., 
THUNDER BAY "Pp", Ontario. 
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1576 Dorion Ave., 
Ottawa 8, Ont., 
Feb.24, i971. 
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R. T. Thomson, 

Secretary, 

Quetico Advisory Committee, 

Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, 
Fort Frances, Ontario. 

RE: Quetico Park 

As a concerned citizen of Ontario, I am submitting this brief to 
you, in regard to your forthcoming decision on the management of 
Quetico Park. 

My first reaction to the entire question of deciding the 
Management of the Park, is complete surprise. I find it hard to 
understand why such a decision was not made long ago, and why it has 
been left until the present to set down definitive management policies. 

I suppose that in examining the entire concept of the establish- 
ment of parks in Ontario, the initial questions are, "What is a Park?" 
and "What is the purpose of establishing a Park?”. In attempting to 
answer such questions, hopelessly entangled definitions, confused by 
semantics and legal terminology, would probably emerges. Hopefully 
a "Park" can be defined in such a manner as to be in full agreement 
with the desires and needs of the majority of the people of Ontario. 

At this point, I stress the word "majority", because it is the 
only sensible word to be used in a Democracy, So let us pay close 
attention to whom we are favoring when a management policy is set down, 


In essence and in spirit, my personal working definition of a 


"Park" is as follows. 
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.. park is an area of undefiled (by artificial means) natural 
environment, that is set aside for the enjoyment of the peopis of 
Ontario, present and future, That such an arsa may be termad 
"undefiled" for future generations, means simply that alteration of 
this environment in any way (be it development of natural resources 


or otherwise) should be protected against by law." 


The reasons for setting aside such an area is patently obvious, 
especially in these present times of environmental stress, 

As a city dweller, my ee tr camer has been altered by artificial 
means, into a world little resembling its original and natural state. 
For reasons of real estate costs, expediency and rapid transit, this 
artificial world is densely populated, largely composed of concrete, 
glass, steel and pavement, is noisy, largely denuded of natural 
vegetation and is befouled by malodorous air, 

Since a large ark Ontario's population finds itself cast 
into a similar situation, meay residents of the province welcome an 
escape and retreat from it. Ido. I need it. Psychologically I 
require it for my mental health and for my spiritual development, 

Let us not forget, that in this technological age, where many things 
are evaluated by pragmatic value systems,there is a need, ever greater 
than in the past, ron the aesthetic beauty of nature; undefiled nature 

Being a patron of many of the Parks of Ontario, I am well aware, 
as I am sure every member of your committee is, of the tremendous use 
of Park facilities by the residents of this Province, We can of 
course, project into the future and realize that such facilities will 


be in ever increasing demand by our rapidly increasing population, 


s-consider the Park facilities of this Province, overburdened now, 
What shall be said of them in the future? 

I recently had occasion to spend a month in the interior of 
Algonquin Provincial Park, on an extended canoeing vacation. It was 
an escapism which was am extremely effective baim to mind and soul, 

Nor was I the only ons to experience this sensation. I met a 
"“csonfraternity”™ of canoesists during this pericd who expressed similar 
feelings, and in some cases, far more napeneone sentiments. Interestin« 
I encountered several American canosists who had sought the sanctuary 

of the Park, in order to escape the overcrowded and adulterated 
wilderness preserves of their own country, I assure you, that the 
people who seek out such preserved areas, are not few in number, 

Unfortunately, along with many fond recollections, are some rather 
distasteful ones, On my journey, I encountered a logging road, well 
within the Park boundaries, in the vicinity of Burnt Root Laks. Along 
with this road torn through the bush, was the grating noise of roaring 
logging trucks and saws, How disenchanting! How unnecessary} How 
very much a breach of trust on the part of the Department of Lands 
and Forests of Ontario 

This is the point of relating such personal experiences. Such 


logging activities must not be allowed to continue in Quetico Park. 


Logging is a major economic activity for Ontario. Logging can 
be carried on in an intelligent manner. But, it is not necessary to 
carry it on in an area which is set aside for the recreation of the 
populace of Ontario, 


It may be convenient for the companies involved, which I understand 


ca) 


thie 


h_vé recently had their licences renewed and extended for logging 
operations within the Park, but it is totally unnecessary, 

Again let me stress the point that these parks should be manage. 
with the desires and needs of the majority of Ontarians in mind, and 
not for the economic convenience of two Pulp and Paper companies and 
their associated local employees. 

Regardless of what euphemistic terms are used for the logging of 


the Park area, be it the undefined term of "therapeutic logging™ or 


something else, it is entirely unnecessary, and not in the general 


interests of the populace of Ontario, To prescribe the idea that 
controlled logging operations are beneficial to the natural environment 
is unmitigated nonsense! Biological succession has long beer a functid 
of natural forces. These natural forces have produced remarkably stan! 
climax forests and beautifully variegate intermediate plant succession: 
Above all, they are ecologically stable, a situation which is difficuli 
to attain artificially. Bivads be mindful of who's interests you are 
insuring, when you make your decision. 

Logically enough, concomitant with logging operations is the 
necessity of constructing logging roads, This is a cruel blow to any 
natural preservation area. Such roads not only destroy acres of 
vegetation, but also create an erosional danger with the exposure of 
open soil. As any ecologist knows from experience, erosion is 
difficult to check, once started. 

In addition, since a Park should be considered as a completely 
preserved ecosystem, we must take into account the biota of the Park. 
The natural environment of animals in an area such as is being discussé 


is free from loud noises of artificial origin, i.e., from trucks, saws 


i i a 


\, 


and other machinery. As a result, the animals are not adjusted to 
such noises, If exposed to such noises, through experimentation, it 
has been shown, that the behavior patterns of many animals change, 
detrimentally. Much of this abnormal behavior manifests itself in 
inabilities to breed, in abuse of progeny and in interspecific 
aggression etc. This is not desirable if we wish to preserve some 
portion of the natural environment, in totality. And again, such 


meddling is not necessary, 


In such "therapeutic" logging operations, are we to assume a 
full knowledge (and even more importantly, a full understanding) of 
water cycle dynamics, is available and being considered with wisdom? 
I strongly suspect that such dynamics may not be fully known in the 
Park area, and still less understood, If I am incorrect in my 
suspicions, then, studies of the water systems of Quetico Park should 
be on file and producible upon request. If such studies exist, let 
us hope that they would be used with wisdom, If, however, such studies 
do not exist, then can the Pulp and Paper companies be sure that their 
controlled logging operations ure not disturbing the systems of water 
sheds and storage areas? Furthermore, are they sure that they are not 
disturbing nearby swamps, marshes and lakes, along with their associated 
biota? Are we to be so naive as to believe that these logging 
companies, with their therapeutic logging operations, are actually 
curing Quetico Park of a diseased condition, and furthermore, are 
inflicting no damage whatsoever to any facet of the ecosystem in the 


Park? 
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~~ If Quetico Park was the only source of timber in Canada, then 1 
could understand the desire of the logging companies to judiciously 
log the area. However, at no time, under any circumstances could i 
understand permission being granted to fulfill such selfish desires. 

One of the most disturbing thoughts which possesses me, is simply 
why should such a decision even be considered in this case? Obvicusly 
there must be reasons for even considering the granting of permission 
to log Quetico Park, but they cannot possibly be logical. Ontario 
has vast forest acreage, with much marketable timber. If logging is 
viewed as Hees Soary} and if it can be done under strict management 
guidelines, then fine, allow logging to continue in Ontario. But, in 
the name of all reason, stay away from the areas which have been set 
aside for the preservation of natural beauty. The only possible 
reason for wanting to log Quetico Park, must be strictly for the 
economic CUNVENIENCE of TWO logging companies, under the gross and 
insulting pretext of apply nie curative medicine (therapeutic) to the 
Quetico Park forests. What an absurd thought! Again, let me remind 
you, "Whots interests should you be protecting; those of a large 


segment of Ontario's populace, or two private logging enterprises?", 


Since you are attempting to establish management policies for 
Quetico Park, allow me to present some more recommendations, in my 


brief, 


In my definition of a "Park", I suggested, in a simplified 


manner, that it should be an area of “undefiled” natural beauty. 


Ee 


Se me 


I.WH.38 prevention of defilement should also include the prevention of 
undue and unnecessary noise polmtion, Nothing is more disturbing 

to quietude and natural solitude, than the brazen roar of an outboard 
motor, a snowmobile or a trail bike. 

Outboard motors are conveHaGiae for people in a hurry. They are 
then, convenient to a’small minority of people who use Ontario 
Provincial Parks. Yet these overbearing people feel that they have 
licence to sub ject the other users of the Parks to the abominable 
noise which these people are trying to escape. Let them take their 
outboard motors, snowmobiles and trail bikes to non Park areas and 
use them until they go deaf. But please, let us not consider it 
necessary to admit these machines to the Park. These people have, 
at present, the right to subject other people to a state of noise, 
while I have not the right to subject these people to a state of 
natural euphony. Perhaps it is a ridiculous point, but it is 
nonetheless, true. | 

The psychological effects of noise pollution seem to be increasging- 
ly taking their toll on our society and bringing about a society of 
neurotics. Are we now to be denied the right to escape such noises 
in an area of just a few square miles of Ontario? Let us ameliorate 
this situation without delay! 

In addition to the noise pollution factor, let us consider some 
other points of destruction resulting from these machines, 

Outboard motors use oil and gasoline, which, when demand is 
sufficient, lead to the establishment of marinas. Marinas are 
notorious for polluting bodies of water with oils and gasoline. 


Regardless of the existence of marinas or not, outboard motors are 
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sponsible for mentionable water pollution. The potential for such 
a ae may not be great now, but I am quite sure that it will 
increase vastly in the future, when more and more people seek the 
increasingly rare preserves of natural beauty, 

Here is a thought, just in passing. Will this league of out- 
board motor users be ‘satisfied by limited excursions on lakes serviced 
only by existing access roads into the Park, or might they demand a 
system of roads to many of the lakes? I would hope that this would 
never come to pass, 

As I understand it, conservationists have reported considerable 
damage wrought on vegetation by both snowmobiles and trail bikes. This 
unnecessary Hegioeinent of Park land should not persist. Snowmobiles 
break the extremely brittle vegetation during winter months and 
bring about irreversible damage to vegetation. This is not necessary, 
nor is it desirable. Trail bikes are notorious for not only damaging 
vegetation, but also denuding the soil of its protective flora, along 
the trails, with the danger of initiating soil erosion, 

One use that should be made of the Park, besides for recreation, 
is perhaps for limited and non destructive research in limnological 
and ecological realms. It would be academically desirable then, to 
preserve and completely as possible a sample of a natural ecosystem. 
Such studies would be useful to student training, as well as providing 
a valuable research area, which would indeed be in the general 


interests of Ontarians, 


I would also hope, that if camping facilities are made available 


to campers, that these facilities would be limited in size, and that 


_.ey would be guided by very stringent guidelines, to prevent 
overcrowding and over development in the Park area, Overdevelop- 
ment and the resulting deterioration of the environment would event- 


ually defeat the original purpose of the Park. 


I also recommend thet no new commercial or private establishments 
be permitted to locate in the Park area, it would be inconceivable 
that a handful of opportunists should defile the natural beauty of the 
Park area with garish neon lights, auto wrecks, littered papers and 


broken bottles etc. 


Hunting, trapping and commercial fishing, should be unequivocally 
prohibited, If we are to preserve the wildlife of Ontario in any 


area (besides in abominations known as zoos) it must be in our Parks. 


I would also like to recommend that exceptionally stringent 
guidelines be established for the use of poisons (euphemistically 
known as pesticides) in the Park. One does not have to be as far- 
sighted today, as Rachel Carson was 15 years ago, to realize the 
sinister dangers involved in the use of pesticides. JI was happy to 
see that the Ontario Provincial Government showed a responsible 
attitude in the prohibition of D.D.T. Let us hope that this 
cautionary attitude carries over to the use of other pesticides. 
There are, sadly enough, far too many lessons that have been taught 
in a hard and uncompromising school, as to the misuse of pesticides, 
ranging from the fire ants of the southern United States, to the 


near catastrophe of the spruce bud worm and the Miramichi River of 
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: w Brunswick. Please let us not be anxious to wantonly dump more 
poisons into our already intolerably poisoned environment, Biological 
pest control must be fully explored and used where possible, in lieu 

of chemical poisoning. The extreme danger of pesticide misuse 

must be strictly guarded against in any management policy that is form-. 


ulated for Quetico Park. 


As a summary of my brief, I will reiterate my recommendations for 


management policies for Quetico Park, 


First and foremost I call for the unqualified prevention of any 
form of logging operations, in any manner whatsoever in Quetico Park. 
I also recommend that no additional roads be constructed in the Park, 


that outboard motors, snowmobiles and trail bikes be prohibited from 


the Park, that camping facilities be guarded against overcrowding, 
that commercial and private establishments be prohibited from 

building inside Park boundaries, that hunting, trapping and commercial 
fishing be prohibited within Quetico Park, that limited and non 
destructive limnological and ecological research be permitted in the 


Park and that pesticide use in the Park be very judiciously administered 


In conclusion to my brief, I would like to mention the following 
points, 

You, the members of the Quetico Advisory Committee are being 
charged, by the people of Ontario, to render policy recommendations 


which you deem to be in their interests. This is no small responsibilll 


i it is to be expected, that whatever your decisions, they will 
not please everyone. In such case, I call upon you to formulate a 
management policy that you deem to be in the interests of the 


IMajority of Ontarians. To do otherwise would be immoral. 


Brian FP. Hughes 
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